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\/7OU’'LL find many innovations in Kuppen- HE Young Men’s models pictured hege are cut 
heimer Clothes this season—but you’ ll find on the latest lines, accredited correct in metro- 

none that offend good taste. We prefer not to  politan fashion centers—you can wear them with 

produce freakish or extreme styles. every assurance of being properly dressed. 
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You'd better see them; now being displayed by clothiers everywhere. Setid for the book, ‘‘ Styles for Men.”’ iS 
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Let’s Reason Together—about Price 


O YOU who are considering buying a 

motor car, we want to offer a few sug- 

gestions on the subject of price. Please 
do not think these are wholly selfish. Of course, 
we want to sell you a Chalmers car if possible. 
But whether you buy a Chalmers or not, we 
believe we can help you. For the suggestions 
we make are based on the experience of thou- 
sands of buyers. 

And so we say to you, first of all: Buy a real 
car. Don’t economize too closely on the pur- 
chase price. Economy is not merely spending 
the least money ; it is getting the most for your 
money. And buying an automobile at too low 
a price is the worst economy in the world. 





If a man is going to pay $1000 for a motor car, he surely 
is not so pressed for funds that he could not afford to add 
enough more to that $1000 to get him a really high grade 
motor car — a car of genuine quality. The additional cost, 
distributed over the years he will use the quality car, is 
nothing compared to the satisfaction of owning it. 

If a buyer doesn't get a car of real quality to start on, he 
will surely want one later. Many who purchase low 
priced cars graduate from what they buy to what they 
should have had to begin with. But in doing this they pay 
from $300 to $600 for so-called “automobile experience.” 

You don’t need this costly experience. For rowadays 
anyone can learn to handle the most expensive car as 
easily as the cheapest. So buy a quality car to start with. 

We are glad to see so many low priced cars sold, because 
we believe they educate buyers for medium priced quality 
cars — such as ours. But in your case why not save the 
time and money by buying the quality car now? 

We believe the yreat majority of motorists are rapidly 
coming to this idea of buying a quality car at a medium 
price. We believe the big future in the automobile busi- 
ness lies in this field. We believe it so firmly that we 
are backing our opinion with a little over $6,000,000 in 
money, in order to be ready with buildings, equipment, 
and the latest machinery of all kinds to keep on building 
high grade quality cars at a quantity price. We are now 
building from 8000 to 10,000 such cars each year — and 
building practically all the parts in the Chalmers shops. 


If you investigate, you will find that there is a great 
difference between a $1000 car and a $1950 Chalmers — 
even greater than the price indicates. Of course, there is 
resemblance in these cars. They all have four 


some 
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“Thirty-Six” $1950 (Fully Equipped) 
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wheels. They all have a motor. They have transmis- 
sions —and other things nex essary to make the car go. 
In these respects, all motor cars are alike. Just as all 
horses are alike, because all horses have four legs, two 
eyes, a nose and a mouth. 

But what makes one horse carry off all the blue ribbons 
while another is only a common hack? It is a difference 
in the quality of the two horses. And there is the same 
sort of difference in the quality of motor cars. 

You can’t buy more gua/ity than we have put into the 
1913 Chalmers “ Thirty-Six”"—no matter what price you 
pay. You would realize this if y: ld go through the 
Chalmers factory, if you could see these cars being made 
practically complete in our own shops — from front axle to 
rear license bracket 


u < 


there 


, that 


You would see that 
Chaimers orga 
team, w« harmony and with the fullest coopera 
tion. We have all the advantages of quantity production — 
all the saving of making our own parts instead of paying 
a profit to parts-makers. And these savings we make we 
pass on to you in added quality —at a medium price. 
the we have 
rices and could probably have done so 
for five or six years. But we decided on the other policy 
as the right one: To take small profits per car, to earn a 
reputation for quality ; and thus to build up a volume that 
would give us 


the 
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added $100 to our j 
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a fair return on our investment. 





Chalmers Motor Company, Detroit. 
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“Thirty -Six”’ $1950 


“Six” 7.45.2 - $2400 
’ “Si “9 ae $2600 






These 
Luxury, 
Convenience of any cars 

at any price. 


cars have all the Comfort, 


Looks and 


On these points we believe you posit'vely car 
not buy more in eny automobile than you get ir 
the 1913 Chalmers cars 
“ Thirty-Six " (four cylinders) . . $1950 
“Six,” G-passenger ........ $2400 
"Sere ~cceeces $2600 
“ Thirty-Six " Limousine . . . . . $3250 
“Six” Limousine . $3700 
Note these splendid features é 

reelf the super rity of the 1913¢ 

Electric Lights. Gray & I s el ghting 
syste ackt wledged the best the . 
is regular equipment. Simple, dependa 
light weight 

Turkish Cushions. Most: fortable “ t 
automobile s s made Soft 
pillow. Covered with genuine pebble gra 
leather 

Eleven-Inch Upholstery. Featured on some of 
the highest priced cars. Seats are as comfort 
able as y r favorite armchair 

Chalmers Self-Starter. A year's use Af proved 
it the simplest, most economical and reliable 

the market. Operates by compressed a 

Long Stroke Motor 4%" bore: 5%" stroke A 
motor of unusual power B t plete 
in the Chalmers shops. Four-forward spec 
transmission gives maxi f flex t 
prov ies @ guebar quae tir vex y< tior 


Continentes Demountable Rims. Make it possible 
t 








ge tires 1a fewer nutes a 1 wit! t 
— rk 
We are building for the future. We believe firmly that Large Wheels and Tires. Insure eas ‘ 
hose ¢ » hat will be d » t t a cep. 36*x4* tires on I ty 
those concerns that will be doing a big business five or a a yi 
Six x ires on "Six 
ten years from now will be the ones that laid the foundatior “ 
° ’ : 7 . —_ . Beautiful tr md The new-design, fi 
by putting honesty of construction and honesty of purpose metal bodies are except 
back of the cars they are building now. Twenty-one coats of paint and va “ 
S ll th . nsurpassed finial 
»o we Say to ali those who are going to pay 1000 or 
’ : ‘ oe 5 $ | Micheal Vetmanings Handsome: easy to kee; 
more for a motor car: It is to your interest to examine the t " squipment 
* te regular equis € 
design, the features and the construction of ahe 1913 | ' Dual Iynition Nost reliable ignitiv: te 
Chalmers “ Thirty-Six” at $1950, fuliy equipped, ard see | range of spark tr 
if you really are not money in pocket by laying out the | Improved Carburetor. Readily adjustat 
extra few hundred dollars in the original purchase price ‘ .e « ties 
S . ewele " » . 
rather than buying a car at a lesser price, only to trade it tnt A chat et f . 
_—— ecia ‘ ersca guile 
later on ata big disc nt from the original purchase price equipment . 
Remember, too, that the epreciat < the low priced ca Silk Mohair Top A aple pe r ¥ 
always relatively greater t the high grade Chalmers. |! t t ri 
Chalmers cars always i the highest second hand price . 
“ . ‘ rel ed t 
You rarely see Chalmers " advertised at second hand I Rain-Vision Windshield. | ee be 
owners can usually sell the to their friends at a good pr 6 adie 
without advertising 
Think over this price question and give us an opport t 
talking it over with y so that 5 may at least be sure of having ‘ Ss ‘ 
all the facts before si check for tt e car. slog 
So see the 1915 ealers. And send in the « t 
“Story of the Cr ar This is not the usual eut bile 
story. We have been told by friends, even in the business, that it 
is the best automobile t tter Write rit 
Addre 
J 
TL (OONOUOOOO MOLY COMO TT 
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Preparing French Fried Potatoes with 
| Crisco in a Large Hotel 

| 
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1 I] Hospital Class in Dietetics Cooking 
{| 


| with Crisco 



































Scientific Cooks use 


RISCO 


for Frying -For Shortening 
for Cake Makin 4 


To you, the housewife, their approval 
of Crisco means this: 


Crisco must make fried foods crisp and de- 
licious, pastry tenderer, cake richer and 
finer; or hotel chefs would not use it. 


Crisco must make all foods more wholesome, 
more tempting, and easier to digest; 
otherwise, hospital dietitians would con- 
tinue to use lard and butter. 


Crisco must be absolutely dependable for all 
kinds of cooking; else domestic science 
teachers would not use it in their classes. 


In a word, Crisco has been tested for you by 
the most expert cooks in the country 
the people with whom cooking isa science 
and a business. They have found that 
Crisco is pure, wholesome, rich, delicate, 
uniform. Their continued use of C ‘TIsCO, 
in preference to lard and butter, proves it. 


You, therefore, are not buying an untried 
product when you purchase Crisco, but 
one which you know you can depend 
upon to improve your fried dishes, pies, 
puddings and cakes from every standpoint. 


Get a package from your grocer. Crisco costs less 
per pound than pure lard and only half as much 
as butter. 








| Cake Making with Crisco in a High School 
\S Domestic Science Class 
xX 
AN 
wes 4n ° 
(/i\) This Cook Book of 100 Tested Recipes Free 
WA It shows the best way to use Crisco and tells the many distinctive 
vAt features about Crisco which have been proven by careful tests and which 
KY make it the most economical and satisfactory —— product for you, 
a Send for a copy to The Procter & Gamble Co., Dept. K, Cincinnati. 
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wishing he could be 


many might be the years 


Benin BEAN was B y AA R IR VW LE O N Wik S O N know and didn’t care how 


different. This dis- FLLUSTRATEDO BY 


content with himself was 


of little Jim Breede 
Breede was the most ner- 





suffered in a moment of 
idleness as he sat at a desk 
on a high floor of a very 
high office building in 
downtown New York. 
Almost the first correction 
he would have made was 
that he should be well 
over six feet tall. He had 
observed that this was the 
accepted stature for a hero. 

And the name— almost 
any name but Bunker 
Bean! Often he wrote 
good names on casual slips 
of paper and fancied them 
his — names like Trevelyan 





ligible person he knew, 
He was nearly nothing, in 
Bean's view, if you came 
right down to it. Besides 
being of too few inches for 
a man, and unspeakably 
old, he was unsightly 
Nothing of the Gordon 
Dane about Breede. The 
little hair left him was an 
atrocious foggy gray, never 
in order—never combed, 
Bean thought. The brows 
were heavy and stil] curi- 
ously dark, which made 
them look threatening 
The eyes were the coldest 


or Montressor or Delancey, 
with musical prefixes; or a 
good, short, beautiful but 
dignified name like Gordon 
Dane. He liked that one. 
It suggested something. 
But Bean! And Bunker 
Bean at that! True, it 


of gray, a match for the 
hair in color, and set far 
back in caverns. The nose 
was blunt, the chin a mere 
knobby challenge, and 
between them was the 
unloveliest mustache Bean 


had ever been compelled 


also suggested something, to observe —short, ragged, 
but this had never been faded in streaks. And 
anything desirable. Just wrinkles — wrinkles where 


now the people in the 
outside office were calling 
him “ Boston.” 

Gordon Dane, well over 
six feet; abundant dark 
hair inclined to wave and 
showing faint lines of gray 
above the temples; for 
Bean also wished to be 


soever there was room for 
them —- across the forehead 
that lost itself in shining 
yellow scalp, under the 
eyes, down the cheel 

about the traplike mouth 
He especially loathed the 
smaller wrinkles that mace 


tiny squares and diamonds 





Had He, Bunker Bean, Perhaps Once 

















thirty years old and to have Espoused the Daughter of a Rajah? , - round the back of Breede’s 
learned about women -— in neck 
short, to have suffered. tA Si a ee ee oe — Sartorially, also, Bean 
Gordon Dane’s was a face found Breede objectionabl 
before which the eyes of women would fall in half-frightened, half-ecstatic subjection He forever wore the same kind of suit he very same suit, one might have thought, or 
and men would feel the inexplicable magnetism of his presence. He would be widely Jean knew it was renewed 1 time to time. It was the kind called a decent gray 
remarked for his taste in dress. He would don stripes or checks without a trace of and it had emphatically not been cut to give the wearer the appearance of perfé 
timidity. He would quail before no violence of color in a cravat. physical development. So far as Bean could determine, the sole intention had bee > 
A certain insignificant Bunker Bean was not like this. With a soul aspiring to stripes give the wearer plenty of room under the arms and at the waist. Bean found it disgust 
and checks that should make him a man to be looked at twice in a city street, he lacked a man who had at least enough leisure to give a little thought to such matters! 
courage for any but the quietest patterns. Longing for the cravat of brilliant hue, he Breede’s shoes.offended him. Couldn't the man pick out something natt { 
ate out his heart under neutral tints. Had he not, in the intoxication of his first free toe, buttons, a neat upper of tan or blue cloth— patent leather, of course? But r 
afternoon in New York, boldly purchased a glorious thing of silk entirely, flatly red, an of the sort; a strange, thin, nameless leather, never either shiny or quite dull, as broad 
article to stamp its wearer with distinction, and had he not, in the seclusion of his rented at the toe as any place, no buttons, not even laces; elastic in the sides! Not n ’ 
room that night, hidden the flaming thing at the bottom of a bottom drawer, knowing iny dressy sense—things to be pulled on, and always the same, like the co 
in his sickened soul he dared not flaunt it? suits of clothes. He might have done a little something with his shirts, Bean thought a 
Once truly had he worn it, but only for a brief stroll on a rainy Sunday, with an stripe or crossed lines, a bit of gay color; but no! Stiff-bosomed white shir I 
entirely opaque raincoat buttoned closely under his chin. Even so, he fancied that came off —cuffs that fastened with hideous metallic devices that Bean had learned t 
people stared through and through that guaranteed fabric straight to his red secret. 4 collar too loose, a black satin cravat and no scarfpin; not even a cluster of tir 
The rag burned on his breast. Afterward it was something to look at beyond the locked From Breede and his ignoble attire Bean shifted the disfavor of his glance to Bree 
door—perhaps to try on behind drawn shades late of a night. And how little Gordon uncheon-tray on the desk between them. Breede’s unvarying luncheon consisted of 
Dane would have made of such a matter! Floated in Bean’s mind the refrain of a clothing four crackers—composed of a substance that was said, on the outside of the package, to 
advertisement: “The more advanced dressers will seek this fashion.”’ “Something be predigested—one apple, and a glass of milk moderately inflated with seltzer. Bean 
lignified yet different.’"’ Gordon Dane would be an “advanced dresser.” himself had fared in princely fashion that day on two veal cutlets bathed in a German 
But if you have been afraid of nearly everything nearly all your life, how then? You sauce of oily richness, a salad of purple cabbage, a profusion of vegetables, two cups of 
must be “dignified” only. The brave only may be “different.” It was all well enough coffee and a German pancake which of itself would have disabled almost any one but 
to gaze at striking fabrics in windows; but to buy and to wear openly and get yourself the young and hardy—or, presumably, a German 
pointed at—laughed at! Again sounded the refrain of the hired bard of dress: “It is Bean guessed the cost of Breede’s meal to be a bit under eight cents. His own had 
cut to give the wearer the appearance of perfect physical development. And the efiect cost sixty-five. He despised Breede for a petty economist 
produced so improves his form that he unconsciously strives to attain the appearance Breede glanced up from his papers to encounter in Bean's eyes only a look of 
which the garment gives him. He expands his chest, draws in his waist and stands erect.” respectful waiting. 
A rustling of papers from the opposite side of the desk promised a diversion of Bean's “Take letter G. S. Hubbell gen’ traffic mag’r lines wes’ Chicago dear sir your favor 
thoughts. Upon the man who rustled the papers he bent a look of profound albeit not twen’'th instant 1 
unkindly contempt. It could be seen, even as he sat in the desk chair, that he was a The words came from under that unacceptable mustache of Breede’s like a series of 
short man—not an inch better than Bean there. He was old. Bean, when he thought exhausts from a motorcycle. Bean recorded them in his notebook. His shorthand was a 
of the matter, was satisfied to guess him as something between fifty and eighty. He didn’t marvel of condensed neatness. Breede had had trouble with stenographers; he was not 
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easy to take. He spoke swiftly, often indistinctly, and 
it maddened him to be asked to repeat. Bean had never 
asked him to repeat, and he inserted the a’s and the’s and 
all the minor words that Breede could not pause to utter. 
The letter continued: 

™ mus’ have report at your earl’s’ convenience 
of earnings and expenses of Gran’ Valley branch for last four 
munee, with engineer’s est’mate of prob’le cost of repairs 
and maintenance for nex’ year ——” 

Breede halted to consult a document. Bean glanced up 
with his look of respectful waiting. Then he glanced down 
at his notes and wrote two other lines of shorthand. 
Kbreede might have supposed these to record the last sen- 
tence he had spoken, but one able to decipher the notes 
could have read: “That is one rotten suit of clothes. And 
why not get some decent shoes next time!” 

The letter was resumed. It came to its end with a 
phrase that almost won the difficult respect of Bean. Of a 
rumor that the C. & G. W. would build into certain coveted 
territory Breede exploded: “I can imagine nothing of 
leas consequence!” Bean rather liked that phrase and the 
way Breede emitted it. It was a good thing to say to 
some one who might think you were afraid. He treasured 
the words —fondled them with the point of his pencil. He 
saw himself speaking them pithily to various persons with 
whom he might be in conflict. There was a thing now that 
Gordon Dane might have hurled at his enemies a dozen 
times in his adventurous career. Breede must have some- 
thing in him—but look at his shiny white cuffs with the 
metal clasps! 

Bean had lately read of Breede in a newspaper that 

Congervative judges estimate his present fortune at a 
round hundred millions.” Bean’s own stipend was thirty 
dollars a week, but he pitied Breede. Bean could learn to 
make millions if he should happen to want them, but poor 
old Breede could never learn to look like anybody. 

There you have Bunker Bean at a familiar, prosaic 
moment in an afternoon of his twenty-second year. But 
his prosaic moments are numbered. How few they are to 
be! Already the door of enchantment has swung to his 
scared touch. The times will show a scar or two from 
Bean. Bean the prodigious! The choicely perfect toy of 
Destiny at frolic! Bean the innocent, the monstrous! 


Those who long since gave him up as a problem were 
denied the advantages of an early association with Bean. 
Only an acquaintance with his innermost soul of souls 
could permit any sane understanding of his works, and 
this it is our privilege and our necessity to make if we are 
to comprehend with any sympathy that which was later 
termed his madness. The examination shall be made 
quickly and with all decency. 

Let us regard Bean through the glass of his earliest 
reactions to an environment that was commonplace, 
unstimulating, dull—the little wooden town set among 
cornfields — Wellsville they called it—where he came 
from out of the infinite to put on a casual body. 

Of Bean at birth it may be said frankly that he was not 
imposing. He was not chubby nor rosy--had no dimples. 
His face was a puckered protest at the infliction of animal 
life. In the white garments conventional to his age he 
was a travesty even when he gurgled. In the nude he was 
quite impossible to all but the most hardened mothers, and 
he wus never photographed thus in a washbowl. Even his 
own mother, before he had survived to her one short year, 
began to harbor the accursed suspicion that his beauty was 


“AU the Candy He Coutd Buer Buy With 
Bunker Money Woutda'’t Hurt idim None" 





not flawless nor his intelligence supreme. To put it brutally, 
she almost admitted to herself that he was not the most 
remarkable child in all the world. 

To be sure, this is a bit less incredible when we know 
that Bean’s mother, at his advent, thought far less highly 
of Bean’s father than on the occasion, seven years before, 
when she bad consented to be endowed with all his worldly 
goods. In the course of those years she came to believe 
that she had married beneath her, a fact of which she 
made no secret to her intimates and least of all to her 
mate, who, it may be added, privately agreed with her. 
Alonzo Bean, after that one delirious moment at the altar, 
had always disbelieved in himself pathetically. Who was 
he, to have wed a Bunker? 

When little Bean's years began to permit of sr all 
activities it was seen that his courage was amazing —a cur- 
age, however, that quickly overreached itself and was sapped 
by small defeats. Tumbles down the slippery stairway, 
burns from the kitchen stove, began it. When a prized 
new sailor hat was blown to the center of a duck-pond he 
sought to recover it without any fearsome self-communing. 
If faith alone could uphold one Bean would have walked 
upon the face of the waters that day. !‘ut the result. was a 
bald experience of the sensations of the drowning and a 
lasting fear of any considerable body of water. Ever after 
it was an adventure not to be lightly dared to cross even 
the stoutest bridge. 

And flying! A belief that we can fly as the birds is surely 
not unreasonable at the age when he essayed it. Nor 
should a mere failure to rise from the ground destroy it. 
One must leap from high places, and Bean did so. The 
roof of the chicken house was the last eminence to have an 
experimental value. On his bed of pain he realized that 
we may not fly as the birds, nor ever after could he look 
without tremors from any high place. 

Such domestic animals as he encountered taught him 
further fear. Even the cat became contemptuous of him, 
knowing itself dreaded. That splendid courage he was 
born with had faded to an extreme timidity. Before 
physical phenomena that pique most children to cunning 
endeavor little Bean was aghast. 

And very soon to this burden of fear were added the 
graver problems of human association. From being the 
butt of capricious physical forces he became a social unit 
and found this more terrifying than all that had gone before. 
At least in the physical world, if you kept pretty still, 
didn’t touch things, didn’t climb, stayed away from edges 
and windows and water and cows, and looked carefully 
where you stepped, probably nothing would hurt you. 
But these new terrors of the social world lay in wait for 
you, clutched you in moments of inoffensive enjoyment. 

His mother seemed to be director-general of these 
monsters, a ruthless deviser of exquisite tortures. There 
were unseasonable washings, dressings, combings and curl- 
ings, admonitions to be a little gentleman. Loathsomely 
garbed, he was made to sit stiffly on a chair in the presence 
of falsely enthusiastic callers; or he was taken to call on 
those same callers and made to sit stiffly again while they, 
with feverish affectations of curiosity, asked him what his 
name was, something they already knew at least as well as 
he did; or made to overhear their ensuing declarations 
that the cat had got his tongue, which he always denied 
bitterly until he came to see through the plot and learned 
to receive the accusation in stony silence. * 

Boys of his own age took hold of him roughly and laid 
him in the dust; jeeringly threw his hat to some high 
roof; spat on his new boots. 
Even little girls, divining 
his abjectness, were prone 
to act rowdyish with him. 
And this especially made 
him suffer. He compre- 
hended, somehow, that it 
was base for a man child to 
be afraid of little girls. 

Money was another 
source of grief. Not an 
exciting thing in itself, he 
had yet learned that people 
possessing desirable objects 
would insanely part with 
them for money. Then 
came one of the Uncle 
Bunkers from over Walnut 
Shade way, who scowled at 
him when leaving and gave 
him a dime. He voiced a 
wish to exchange this for 
sweets with a certain mad- 
man in the village who had 
no understanding of values. 
His mother demurred, not 
alone because candy was 
unwholesome, but because 

» the only right thing to do 

. with money was to save it. 
“TRO RVEKROe And his mother prevailed, 
even though his father 
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coarsely suggested that “all 
the candy he could ever buy 
with Bunker money wouldn’t 
hurt him none.” The mother 
said that this was low, and the 
father retorted with equal low- 
ness that a rigid saving of all 
Bunker-given money wouldn't 
make “no one a Croosus, neither, 
if you come down to that.” 

It resulted in his being told 
that he could play freely with 
his dime one whole afternoon 
before this unexciting process 
of saving it began. Well enough, 
that! He had grown too fear- 
ful of life to lose that coin vul- 
garly out in the grass, as another 
would almost surely have done. 

But he was beguiled in the 
mart of the money-changers. 
To him, standing safely within 
the front gate where nothing 
could burn him, fall upon him 
or chase him, playing respect- 
fully with his new dime, came 
one of slightly superior years 
and criminal instincts, de- 
manding to inspect the 
treasure. The privilege was 
readily accorded, to arouse 
only contempt. The piece 
was too small. The critic 
himself had a bigger one and showed it. The two coins 
were held side by side. Bean was envious. The small coin 
was of silver, the larger of copper; but he was no petty 
metallurgist. He wanted to trade and said so. The new- 
comer assented with a large air of benevolence, snatched 
the despised smaller coin and ran hastily off—doubtless 
into a life of prosperous endeavor. 

And little Bean, presently found by his mother crooning 
over a large copper cent, was appalled by what followed. 
He had brought back “a bigger money,” yet had he done 
something infamous. It was the first gleam of an incapac- 
ity for finance that was one day to become brilliant. He 
came to think money was a pretty queer thing. People 
cheated it from you or took it away for your own good. 
Anyhow, it was not a matter to bother about. You never 
had it long enough. 

Then there was language. Language was words and 
politeness. Certain phrases had to be mouthed to strangers, 
designed to imply a respect he was generally far from feel- 
ing. This was bad enough, but what was worse was that 
you couldn’t use just any word you might hear, however 
beautiful it sounded. For example, there was the compel- 
ling utterance he got from the two merry gentlemen who 
passed him at the gate one day. So jolly were they with 
their songs and laughter that he followed them a little 
way to where they sat under a tree and drank turn by turn 
from a bottle. His ear caught the thing and his lips 
shaped it so cunningly that they laughed more than ever. 
He returned to his gate, intoning it; the fresh voice rose 
higher as the phrasing became more familiar. Then he was 
on the porch, chanting as a bard from the mere sensuous 
beauty of the words. Through the open door he saw three 
faces. The minister and his wife were calling on his mother. 

The immediate happenings need not be set down. After 
events again became coherent he was choking back sobs 
and listening to the minister’s prayer for those of unclean 
lips. And the minister prayed especially for one among 
them that he might cease to pervert the right ways of the 
Lord. He knew this to mean himself, for his mother glared 
over at him where he knelt. He was grateful for the kneel- 
ing posture at that moment; he would not have cared to 
sit. But all he had learned was that if you are going to use 
words freely it had much better be when you are alone; 
this, and that the minister had enormous feet, kneeling 
there with the toes of his boots dug into the carpet. 

No sooner was this language specter laid than another 
confronted him—that of class distinction. Certain people 
were low and must be shunned by the high, unless the 
high perversely wished to be thought equally low. His 
mother was again the arbiter. Her rule as applied to chil- 
dren of his own age wrought but little hardship. She 
considered other children generally to be low, and her son 
feared them for their deeds of coarsely humorous violence. 
But he was never quite able to believe that his father was 
an undesirable associate. 

In all his young life he had found no sport so good as 
riding on the seat beside that father while he drove the 
express-wagon—a shiny green wagon with a seat close to 
the front and a tilted rest for one’s feet, drawn by a grand 
black horse with a high-flung head, that would make noth- 
ing of eating a small boy if ever he had the chance. You 
drove to incoming trains, which was high adventure. But 
that was not all. You loaded the wagon with packages 
from the trains, and these you proceeded to deliver in a 
leisurely and important manner. And some citizen of 
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weight was sure to halt the wagon and ask if that there 
bundle of stuff from Chicago hadn't showed up yet, and it 
was mighty funny if it hadn’t, because it was ordered 
special. Whereupon you said curtly that you didn’t know 
anything about that—you couldn’t fetch anything if it 
hadn’t come, could you? And you drove on with pleased 
indignation. 

Yet so fine a game as this was held by his mother to be 
unedifying. He would pick up a fashion of speech not 
genteel; he would grow up to be a “rough.” She, the 
inconsequent fair, who had herself been captivated by the 
driver of that very wagon—a gay blade directing his steed 
with a flourish! To be sure, she had found him doing this 
in a mist of romance, as one who must have his gallant 
fling at life before settling down. But the mist had cleared. 
Alonzo Bean, no longer the gay blade, had settled down 
upon the seat of his wagon. Once he had touched the 
guitar, sung an acceptable tenor, jested with life. Now he 
drove soberly, sang no more, and was concerned chiefly 
that his meals be served at set hours. 

Small wonder, perhaps, that the mother should have 
feared the Bean and labored to cultivate the true Bunker 
strain in her offspring. Small wonder that she kept him 
when she could from the seat of that wagon and from the 
deadening influence of a father to whom romance had 
broken its fine promises. Little Bean distressed her enough 
by playing at express-wagon in preference to all other 
games. He meant to drive a real one when he was big 
enough—that is, at first. Secretly he aspired beyond that. 
When he would not be afraid to climb to a higher seat he 
meant to drive the great yellow "bus that also went to 
trains. But that was a dream too splendid to tell. 

In the summer of his seventh year, when his mother was 
finding it increasingly difficult to supply antidotes for this 
poison, she even consented to his visiting some other Beans. 
Unfortunately there were no Bunkers who would harbor 
the child of one who had made so palpable a mésalliance; 
but the elder Beans would gladly receive him, and they at 
least had never driven express-wagons. 

To the little boy, who had no sense of their relationship, 
they were persens named “Gramper” and “Grammer,” 
whom he would do well to look down upon because they 
were not Bunkers. So much he understood, and that he 
was to ride in a stage and find them on a remote farm. It 
was to be the summer of his first feat of daring since he had 
reached years of moral discretion. 

He was still so timid at the beginning of the wonderful 
journey that when the kind old gentleman who drove the 
stage stopped his horses at a point on the road where ripe 
red apples hung thickly on a tree, climbed the fence and 
returned with a capacious hat full of the fruit, Bunker Bean 
was chilled with horror at the crime. He had been freely 
told what was thought of people and what was done with 
them who took things not their own. Afraid to decline 
the two apples proffered by the robber, who resumed his 
seat and ate brazenly of his loot, the solitary passenger 
would still be no party to the outrage. 

He presently dropped his own two apples over the back 
of the stage, and later, lacking the preacher’s courage, 
averred that he had eaten them and couldn't eat another 
one, thank you. He was not a little affected by the fine 
bravado with which the old man ate apple after apple 


along miles of the road, full in the gaze 
of passers-by, to whom he nodded in 
open-faced greeting, as might an honest 
man; but Bunker was disappointed that 
there was no quick dragging to a jail, nor 
smiting by the hand of God, which quite 
as often occurred, if his mother and the 
minister knew anything about such mat- 
ters. He decided that at least the elderly 
reprobate would wake up in the dark 
that very night and cry out in mortal 
agony under the realization of his sin. 

And yet he, the unsullied, the fine 
theoretical moralist, was to return along 
that road a thief—a thief of parts, of 
depraved daring. 

Gramper and Grammer proved to be 
an incredibly old couple, brown and 
withered and gray of locks, shrunken in 
stature, slow and feeble in action and 
even rather timid themselves in their 
greetings. They made much of this 
grandchild, but they were diffident. 
- Slowly it came to his knowledge that he 

was set up as a creature to adore. He 
enjoyed a blissful new sensation of being 
™ deferred to. 

Thereafter he lorded it over them, 
speaking in confident tones and making 
wild demands for entertainment. His 
mother had beenright. They were Beans, 
and therefore not much. He had brought 
his own silver napkin-ring and had meant 
to show them how wonderfully he folded 
and rolled his napkin after each meal 
But it seemed they possessed no napkins 

whatever. Even his mother hadn't thought anything so 
repulsive as that of these people. He now boldly played 
the new game at table that his mother had frowned on. 
This was to measure off your meat and potatoes into ar 
equal number of bites so that they would come out even. 
If you were careful and counted right the thing could be 
done every time. 

And for the first time in all his years he asked for more 
pie. Of course this was anarchy. He knew well enough 
that one piece of pie is the Heaven-allotted portion; that 
no one even partly a Bunker should crave beyond it. 
Yet this fatuous old pair seemed to invite just that 
licentiousness, and they watched him with doting eyes 
while he swaggered through his second helping. 

If more had been needed to show the Beanish lowness 
it would have come after that first supper, for Gramper 
and Grammer sat out on a little vine-covered porch and 
smoked cob pipes, which they refilled at intervals from 
a sack of tobacco passed companionably back and forth. 
Even his father was supposed to smoke but once a week, 
on Sunday, and then a cigar such as even a male Bunker 
might reputably burn. But a pipe—and between the lips 
of Grammer! She managed it with deftness and exhaled 
clouds of smoke into the still air of evening with a relish 
most painful to her amazed descendant. Yet she inspired 
him with an unholy ambition. 

Asked the next day about the habit of smoking, Gramper 
said it was a bad habit; that it stunted people and shortened 
their days. Both he and Grammer were victims and warn 
ings. Grammer had lumbago sometimes so you wouldn't 
hardly believe any one could suffer that way and live. 
As for Gramper himself, he had a cough brought on by 
tobacco that would carry him off dead one of these days 
yes, sir, just like that! And then, to point his warning, 
Gramper coughed falsely. Even to the unpracticed ear 
of his grandson the cough did not ring true. It lacked 
poignance. 

Late that afternoon, when both the old ones slept, he 
abstracted a pipe, stuffed it with the rich black flakes and 
fled with matches to a nook of charming secrecy in the 
midst of the lilac clump. 
Thence arose presently 
clouds of smoke from the 
strongest tobacco that 
money could buy. 

At last he had dared 
something that didn’t hurt 
him. He puffed valiantly, 
blowing out the smoke even 
as Grammer had done. Up 
to a certain moment his ex 
altation was intense, his 
seared soul expanding to 
greater deeds. 

Then he coughed rather 
alarmingly. But that was 
to be expected. He drew 
in another breath of the 
stuff and coughed again. 
It was an honest cough, no 
doubt about that. Perhaps 
Gramper’s cough had been 
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honest. Perhaps the pipe he had selected was Gramper’s 
own pipe, the one that made the coughs he had heard about. 

He became conscious of something more than throaty 
discomfort. Tiny beads of sweat bejeweled his brow: the 
lilac bush began to revolve swiftly about him. He must 
have taken Grammer’s pipe, after all, the one that led 
to lumbago. From revolving with a mere horizontal! 
motion the lilacs now began also to whirl vertically. 

He had eaten a great deal at dinner. 

A pallid remnant of himself declined supper that night 
Never could he sit at table again to eat of food. Gramper 
and Grammer at first were alarmed and there was talk 
of sending for a veterinary, the nearest to a professional 
man of medicine within miles and miles. But this talk 
died out after Gramper had made a cursory examination 
of the big yard, with especial attention to the lilac clump, 
where a pipe and other evidence was noticed. After that 
they not only became strangely reassured, but during 
their evening smoke on the little porch they often chuckled 
as if relishing in secret some rare jest. It did not occur to 
Bean that they laughed at him. He could not have sus 
pected that any one would laugh at a little boy who had 
nearly died of lumbago. And he sat far away that night 
rhe sight of the fuming pipes made him dizzy. His lesson 
had told. He was never to become an accomplished 
smoker. 

His new spirit of adventure being thus blunted, he spent 
much of the next day indoors. Grammer opened the front 
room for him; no small concession, for this room was never 
put to vulgar use—rarely entered, indeed, save once a 
month for dusting. Here he found an atmosphere in 
keeping with his own chastened gloom, a musty air of 
mortality and twilight. 

Such poor elegance as could be achieved by Beans alone, 
inaided by any Bunker, was here concentrated: A melodeon 
that groaned to his touch, with the startling effect of a 
voice from a long-closed tomb; a center-table, luminous 
with varnish; gilded chairs in formal array; portraits in 
gilded frames; and best of ali a what-not, a thing to fit 
a corner, having many shelves, and each shelf loaded with 
fascinating objects that maddened one because they must 
not be touched. There were varnished pine cones, flint 
arrow-heads, statuettes set on worsted mats, tiny strange 
boxes rarely ornamented—you mustn't even shake them 
to hear if they contained anything —a small stuffed alligator 
in the act of climbing a pole; a frail cup and «aucer; a 
watch-chain fashioned from Grammer's hair, probably 
long before she fell into evil habits; a pink china dog that 
simpered; a dusty black cigar with a gay red-and-gold 
belt that had once upon a time been given to Gramper by 
a gentleman in Chicago; a silver cup inscribed “ Baby”; 
a ball of clearest glass, bigger than any marble, with a 
white camel at its center, looking out unconcernedly; a 
gilded horseshoe adorned with a bow of blue ribbon 
an array of treasure, in short, that made one suspect the 
Beans might have been something, after all, if only they 
had tned 

Then on the lower shelf, when Grammer, relying on his 
honor, had left the room, Bunker made his wondrcus dis 
covery —a thing more beautiful than ever he had dreamed 
of beauty; a thing that caught all the light in the room 
and shot it back like a risen sun; a thing that excited 
enchained, satisfied with 
i satisfaction so deep 
that somehow it became 
pain. It wasashell fron 
the sea, polished to a 
dazzling brilliance of opal 
ind jade, amethyst and 





apphire, delicately sub 
dued, blending as the 
tints in the western sky 
at sunset soft, elusive, 
fluent. To his raptur 
ously shocked soul it was 
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The Beans Might Have Been 
Something, After All, if Onty They Had Tried 
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MecNoodle of the Educated Seals 


By Helen Green VamCampen 


ILLUSTRATED Br c. D. 


HE Longacre Vaudeville Theater was in twilight 
[\excen for the lights over the orchestra's music racks. 

it was ten o'clock of a Monday morning, and rehearsal 
of the week's vaudeville program would commence as soon 
as Divetta, the Human Fish, was through with the elec- 
trician. The musical director was reading a morning 
paper. In the darkness back of the scenery Flip and 
Nippup, the World’s Greatest Comedy Acrobats, inquired 
in anguish where a trusted expressman could have gone 
with their “mat.” Near the acrobats Mr. and Mrs. de 
Goosh, playing in a dramatic sketch, were warmly refusing 
to climb three flights of stairs to a dressing room. 

“So artists of our standing can wear their legs out twice 
a day, though inferior acts get every comfort down here? 
Oh, no! They don’t know Charley if they think he'd let 
his wife be made a monkey of—I can tell you that!” 
declared Mrs. de Goesh. 

“Right's right, as she says,’ 
truculently. 

“But everybody can't dress in the big rooms,” protested 
the harried stage manager. 

Pansy Ziliphone, of the six Musical Ziliphones, darted 
forth to inquire if Henry Ziliphone had left their “lead 
sheets"; to which the director answered: “‘No.”’ With 
evident suspicion Pansy said it was very funny—very 
funny indeed! The two Minstrel Maids and Penelope, the 
Grecian Mystic, acidulously disputed over the services of 
a dresser. Divetta, blond and pinkish, content because 
she drew one thousand dollars a week and would occupy 
the room yearned for by Mrs. de Goosh, stood in the 
exact center of the stage, speaking with authoritative 
kindness to the electrician. 

“The tank sets here. I come on an’ bow. Dark stage 
for ten seconds while I throw my dress off. Then gimme 
the spot when I jumpin; an’ after that I want all the light 
there"’— she began to cough, holding her throat and finally 
gasping— “‘is!” 

“I get you,” replied the electrician. ‘‘ You want to take 
care of that cold.” 

“They're hard to git rid of,’ said Divetta. ‘I 
What's that?” 

There was a sound of splashing water, of a heavy object 
moved on creaking wheels, of hoarse barkings. There was 
laughter and a cry: 

“Ketch him! Come back here, you rascal; it ain't time 
to go to work yet!” 

The Minstrel Maids screamed and ran. Penelope, the 
Grecian Mystic, leaped from the stage into a box. Stage- 
hands advanced with stage-braces, with which they men- 
aced a dark, sleek, wet object that flopped confidently 
on. It raised itself, intently observing the blond and 
checked Divetta, who asked excitedly: “Are MeNoodle’s 
Educated Seals booked here?”’ 


’ 


asserted Mr. de Goosh 


























“Mr, MeMNoodte, 1 Toid You 
After the Divorce Not to Come 
Near Me—an' I Meant Iet"* 


WILLIAMS 


The escaping seal was flop- 
ping nearer, evincing the live- 
liest pleasure. 

“Elmer! Oh, he recognizes 
me— bless his little brown 
heart!” cried Divetta. “ Hello, 
Elmer!” 

Elmer got as erect as he 
could, barking sharply at her. 

“T haven't a fish about me, 
Elmer deary,” she said ear- 
nestly. “If I had I’d give—he 
wants something to juggle. 
Isn’t he dear? Here, take 
this.” 

She carefully put the gold handle of her rolled umbrella on 
Elmer’s nose. With a gratified bark he began to juggle it. 

““Howdy-do, Aggie? I see you ain’t forgot Elmer,” said 
Ned MeNoodle, owner of MeNoodle’s Educated Seals. 

“Mr. MeNoodle, I told you after the divorce not to 
come near me—an’ I meant it! An’ you better not!” 
said Divetta. 

Her gaze chilled his smile. The giggles of the reassured 
Mystic, safe in the box, fell irritatingly upon his ears. 

Mr. and Mrs. de Goosh appeared to rehearse their sketch 
and the director put down his paper. Elmer endeavored to 
recover the umbrella, and Divetta, with a superb gesture 
of scorn, walked from Ned MecNoodle’s sight, abandoning 
her property. 

“The trouble was addressin’ her so unexpected like,” 
whispered the electrician. 

MeNoodle sighed. 

“Come now, Elmer, leave go o’ that and go git in the 
tank,” said he. ‘She ain't got no use for us, old boy.” 

“She seems a pleasant party—what I seen of her,” 
observed the electrician. 

“Oh, we never had no vulgar fightin’, for that matter,” 
said McNoodle sadly. “‘It was her brother an’ my folks 
mostly. She always loved the animals. It’s a shock to 
me— meetin’ her.” 

“Why don’t you ask her to make up? You got a whole 
week on the same bill. Plenty divorced couples marry 
again.” 

“ Aggie ain’t the makin’-up sort,” said McNoodle; “‘but 
I will ask her just the same.” 

Divetta had stopped to give her maid a brief order: 

“Go tell Mr. Ned MeNoodle you've been sent for 
my umbrella.” 

She next sought the house manager. What was the 
reason for booking two tank acts? Did the Longacre 
management realize that if McNoodle’s Seals were billed 
“above” Divetta they could hunt another Human Fish 
and listen to the harsh voice of Divetta’s attorney? 

“Why, my dear girl, no one’s 
going to injure you! The uptown 
house had a topheavy bill and we 
took the seals—had to, in fact. 
They'll close the show and you're 
on at three-thirty and nine-thirty 
and if you’d rather be anywhere 
else I'll change you.” 

“‘He’s certainly got his nerve 
comin’ to a house I’m playin’ !" said 
Divetta, irritated by the manager’s 
affable reception of her complaint. 
“‘An’ another thing, Mr. Marks: 
he’ll have to keep out of the en- 
trances when I’m workin’, an’ he 
mustn’t speak a single word to me.” 

“I’m sure McNoodle’s not the 
man to annoy a lady. You've got 
a bad cold, Miss Divetta, and you 
ought to look out for it.”’ 

“Tt’s jumpin’ in an’ out 
of the water so much 
and the drafts,’’ said 
Divetta, coughing. ‘‘ Will 
you tell MeNoodle to 
keep away, Mr. Marks? 
I ain’t jokin’.” 

“Indeed I will. Don’t 
you worry any more.” 
Divetta spent a thoroughly 
aggravating morning. A taxicab 
driver charged her six dollars for a 
distance she was sure she had trav- 
ersed two days earlier for a tariff of 
five. She summoned a policeman. 
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“He changed the meter and it’s plain robbery!” she 
declared as she paid. Highly flushed, she endured an hour’s 
“fitting” in a dressmaker’s hot rooms and emerged into a 
cold October wind. She waited forty minutes for poached 
eggs for luncheon and had to call a head waiter to get the 
eggs at all. 

A hat promised for eleven had not appeared, and a letter 
from a scapegrace brother said he must have one hundred 
dollars telegraphed to him or suffer mysterivus penalties. 

“Oh, my head! What ails this town anyway?” she 
wailed when eventually seated in a cab and driving to the 
theater. It was raining when she alighted, reminding her 
of her umbrella. 

“He just brought it back,” reported the maid. 

“But this ain’t my umbrella, though it’s got my initials 
Well? Who's there?” 

“Me!” said Ned McNoodle’s voice. 

“Listen here!” said Divetta, flinging the door open 
“You just gimme my umbrella! I’m in no mood for 
triflin’.”’ 

“The whole trouble’s Elmer, Aggie. He carried o1 
sumpin awful when I tried to take it off him; so I went an 
got this—the gold’s real; an’ I thought the sapphires i: 
the end was mighty nifty. If you don’t mind him havi: 
the other I’d like to humor him.” 

“Somebody better humor me!” she stormed, anc 
suddenly began to weep and cough at the same time. 

Jessie, the maid, tenderly laid the blond head on he 
capacious bosom, exclaiming: 

“There, lamby, there—your head’s just burning too. It’s 
that old cold, and people worrying her on rehearsal day.’ 

MeNoodle shut the door, leaving himself inside. He was 
deeply affected. 

“Tt’s seein’ me again,” he said. ‘‘We ought never to 
split, ’cause she’s just my own little gal.” 

“Put him out o’ here, Jessie!” commanded Divetta 
*“Seein’ him indeed! I hate the sight of him, an’ I must 
an’ will have my umbrella! An’ I'll get it, too, as sure as 
my name’s Agatha Martin!” 

“But this here cost a hundred and fifty bucks, an’ yours 
is only ” MeNoodle retreated before he concluded 
“All right, Aggie, I’m goin’—you needn’t tell the entire 
stage all our business. Remember the performance is 
goin’ on. An’ poor Elmer ain’t hurt you. Have some 
feelin’ for him.” 

t*It’s time to make up, deary,” said Jessie. 

“T’m sick of workin’, I got a mind not to goon. Men 
make me tired!” 

“What would they do if you didn’t work?” 

“IT don’t care what they do—an’ I'll make him gimme 
that umbrella! You take this one round to his room 
Hurry. That ain’t so about Elmer.” 

But it was. Elmer was happily juggling his new toy and 
became frantic when McNoodle removed it from his nose 

“Then let him have it. And if McNoodle brings the 
other one round again don’t accept it!” decided Divetta 
“This is goin’ to be a terrible week!” 

“Mr. Mac certainly is a fine-looking young man,” sighed 
Jessie. ‘‘Them are real sapphires in the handle.” 

Divetta sniffed. 

“T’ll wear all my diamonds, so he’ll see I got more’n he 
ever bought me. He said when we split I'd be lucky if 1 
played Huber’s Museum when I hit New York, an’ I’m 
gettin’ more’n he is, spite of his insults.” 

“T can’t help feeling sorry for Mr. Mac.” 
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“That'll do, Jessie,’ warned Divetta haughtily. ‘I’m 
half sick as it is, and I'll thank you not to make me worse.” 

There was snickering back of the stage at the order 
excluding Ned McNoodle from viewing the turn of his 
ex-wife. The chalked symbols on Divetta’s tank and 
trunk were a hopeful message from the theater she had 
played in last that she was a generous tipper; but so was 
McNoodle, and the stagehands regretted any curtailing 
of his privileges. McNoodle bought a seat in front to 
view Divetta. 

He was in the way when, hidden in bathrobe and blanket 
with Jessie following close, she came off. 

“You got a mighty artistic act, Aggie—an’ I take off my 
bonnet to a gal that kin do what you're doin’,”’ said he. 
“Say, listen! Do keep that umbrella I got for you. It 
ain’t anything anyway.” 

Divetta masked herself with a corner of the blanket, 
spurning him. 

She had not intended to watch the Educated Seals; but 
when she heard that Elmer refused to juggle his cus- 
tomary stick, and would not perform at all unless given her 
umbrella, curiosity sent her to the switchboard, where she 
stood beside the electrician. Seven seals were in a circle 
about Elmer, who played leads in the act. Each seal had 
a little hat that fitted his head. On top of the hat he bal- 
anced a cane, and on the cane a fish lay lengthwise. When 
the trick was successfully completed each seal dropped his 
cane and caught the fish as it fell; but Elmer, whose talents 
were remarkable, balanced the umbrella on his bare nose, 
and the fish on the umbrella’s ferrule. Divetta had to 
laugh at him. The audience was delighted, especially 
when his master suddenly snatched the umbrella and 
Elmer flopped after him, barking. 

“Mr. McNoodle has a swell act,”” observed the electri- 
cian pensively. 

“Huh!” said Divetta, and disappeared. 

While she was dressing for the night performance the 
callboy delivered the gift umbrella—and was repulsed. 

““Mr. Mac’s outside,” said Jessie, giggling. ‘‘I hear him 
walking up and down.” 

Divetta put on a kimono and fearlessly dashed forth. 

“You quit annoyin’ me or I'll have Marks back—an’ 
he’ll make you, EdwardMcNoodle! 
You carry on like a reg’lar fool!” 

“Aggie, ain’t you got no heart?” 
inquired McNoodle. “All I ast is 
a minute’s conversation. I been all 
broke up since rehearsal. I never 
knowed you was playin’ here.” 

“Well, I am, an’ I’m goin’ to 
have peace while I’m workin’,”’ 
she retorted. ‘‘ You said you was 
doggone glad to git rid of me when 
we came to the end—you said I 
wasn't a singer an’ I'd never learn 
how to dance; that I even fell down 
when I tried to fake on the saxo- 
phone when we had the musical 
act. Yetit’s me taught Elmer the 
cane trick; but did you ever give 
me credit for it? No!” 

“T’ll tell the hull profession you 
learned every seal I got their tricks, 
even if ‘tis a lie,”’ said McNoodle 
humbly. “‘Gimme a chance to 
make you forget them things. | 
was sore all through, an’ I admit I 
was wrong; but havin’ your brother 
allus round was what started it.” 

““My family’s as good as me!” 
said Divetta with lofty pride. 
*‘An’ now see here! I don’t intend 
to know you. I won’t have your 
dratted umbrella; an’ if you bother 
me again I'll have you arrested! Is 
that plain?” 

“T guess it is,”’ said the startled 
admirer; “but, Aggie ——”’ 

“Beatit!” cried Divetta cruelly. 
She had a fit of coughing, which \fF 
she blamed upon McNoodle. 

“It seems like it'll never be next Sunday, though I 
s’pose I'll live somehow. Did you notice Mac’s gettin’ 
fat, Jessie?” 

“Ah, he’s a big, handsome fellow, if he is a little fat. 
You was a good-looking pair—both of you so blond,” 
said Jessie. 

“Dark men are nicer!” said Divetta, and she smiled to 
herself. The callboy knocked, delivering a small package. 

“For your cold—two an hour in water,” he said. “ Mr. 
McNoodle sent it.” 

“T ain’t goin’ to take what might be poison—still, he 
always could cure a cold. What do you think?” she 
inquired. 

Jessie advised taking the medicine. Next day Divetta 
did not cough; her feverish cheeks cooled, she felt kinder 
toward mankind; and when assured that McNoodle was 
absent she played with Elmer. The electrician hovered 


near, beaming upon her. He was honestly interested in 
promoting happiness among vaudeville performers. 

“Don’t weaken and you'll get her!”’ he advised MeNoodle. 

MecNoodle was encouraged and hung about, waiting 
for Divetta. 

“Will you go to dinner with me, Aggie?” he pleaded. 

Divetta, cured of her cold, was more amiable; so, instead 
of a verbal sting, she laughed, shook her yellow head and 
went to her waiting cab. She had received a special- 
delivery letter, which she read eagerly —rereading it later 
in the wings and actually kissing the pages, careless of 
spectators. Penelope, the Grecian Mystic, who was in 
McNoodle’s confidence, said Divetta had written it to 
herself. 

“It’s to get you jealous. Why, if you were to take me 
out to a few suppers you'd have her crazy!” 

“You may be right about the letter,”’ replied McNoodle, 
evading her last suggestion. “I hope so. I’m gettin’ to 
a point where I’m goin’ bug. I may not look bad, but 
I ain’t slep’ any.” 

“Whatever does he see in a little, chunky blonde like 
her?” marveled the Grecian Mystic; and Pansy Ziliphone 
said she wondered too. 

There was a second letter on Wednesday. Divetta 
hurriedly read it at the stage door. 

“Yes—Sunday. He's comin’,” she said to Jessie, 
whereat the electrician grinned. 

“She's bluffin’—sure’s you're a foot high,” said he. 

“Ah, isshe? It’s postmarked Boston. I ain’t so certain 
it’s a bluff,” said the doorkeeper. “I'll bet there’s some 
feller’s picture in her room, an’ he’s the letter-writer.” 

Performers and stage employees were engrossed in the 
progress of Ned McNoodle’s wooing. Divetta did not 
request the services of Manager Marks or the metropolitan 
police, though McNoodle waylaid her often. 

“Are you kiddin’ me?” she demanded after an ardent 
invitation to sup. 

“Kiddin’!” he exclaimed. “‘DoIlookit? You got me 
daffy—that’s how much I'm kiddin’, An’ you don’t 
care, do you?” 

“IT don’t like people feelin’ bad.”’ said Divetta uncom 
fortably. ‘“‘It’s just ‘cause you see me headlinin’ a bill an’ 





“Here, Take 'Em! They'tt Come in 
Nandy Tomorrow’ 


livin’ expensive—it does make a difference. | didn’t use 
to understand about clothes, an’ I s’pose you notice that. 
Pers’nally I got other plans an’ they gotta be carried out. 
An’ you deceived me before.” 

“*Tain’t clothes or bein’ a topliner. I’m a topliner 
myself. Oh, Aggie! Don’t you like me at all?” 

He caught her hand in his two hands. Divetta’s pink 
became a fiery red. Her blue eyes darkened ominously and 
she frowned at him. 

“You mustn’t! Don’t you lay a hand on me or I'll 
ru— Well, don’t you—that’s all!” 

“If it keeps on I'll do a Brodie off the Brooklyn Bridge. 
I can’t even keep my mind on my seals. I'm a sick man!” 
said McNoodle later. 

The electrician discovered that McNoodle’s head was 
hot and his hands cold. If the Human Fish was bluffing 
she ought to be called! It was Saturday. After that night's 


show Divetta would go to headline a bill in Harlem and the 
Educated Seals had to jump to Chicago. 

“Can you think up anything I could do to sort of jog her 
into fallin’ for me?" asked McNoodle. “She ain't had any 
more letters. And she laughs when I come round; but 
don't that only show contempt?” 

“Just because a woman's in the profeasion’s no reason 
she shouldn’t be shy. You go the wrong way. She knows 
she’s got you going and she’s tantalizing you. If you could 
only rescue her from a fire or getting run over she'd bx 
yours.” 

“All I need to be is a hero—an’ where’s.the chance 
of that between now and eleven tonight? There’s a 
likely—eh?” 

“*T got an idea!" said the electrician. 

His eyes sought possible listeners. McNoodle moved 
closer. 

“If you even breathed this I'd get belted out of the 
union, but I’ve been in love myself; in fact, I ain’t over it 
yet—she's a swell girl, not a professional, and I'd like to 
introduce you to her,”’ he whispered. 

“Yes, any time ‘cept tonight. Whatisit? I’m a grave 
as far as keepin’ it. If you can help me, don’t put it off,’ 
said McNoodle.” 

The electrician looked again. He and the trainer of 
seals were alone. 

“The reason she catches those colds is having water 
that’s almost hot in her tank. Don’t it suggest anything 
to you?” 

“She never could bear cold water; but they run the hot 
in with a hose—don't they?” 

“Supposing they forgot it?” 

“Well, if it wasn’t warm Aggie’d just about faint. She 
wouldn't be able to do her act. But what's that to do 
with your scheme?” 

“*T guess I'll have to hit you to make you drop to it,” said 
the electrician impatiently. “‘That’s my scheme! She 
dives into the tank of freezing water—doubles up-—can’t 
work—realizes she'll crab the whole performance if she 
don’t work; and all of a sudden hot water comes rushing 
in—for a certain party, the only one who's seen what's 
wrong, has grabbed the hot-water hose and saved her 
act—and maybe her life. Ain't it 
a lulu?” 

“An’ you're to be the life- 
saver?” exclaimed McNoodle 
jealously. 

“Me? No—you're the one! 
Why, you can waltz her to a 
Jersey justice before midnight 
Talk about a moving-picture 
scenario. Ain't it a lulu?” 

“Gee!” said McNoodle. 

He grinned, hurriedly reviewing 
the promising suggestion. At first 
he thought with misgiving of 
Divetta stricken and turning blue 
from the icy water—but she could 
quickly be warmed! The shock 
might injure her, render her incap- 
able of action when the rescuing 
stream began. But it would not 
Three or four minutes—just long 
enough to let her feel her helpless 
plight—that could not really harm 
a strong, healthy girl. He would 
have champagne waiting when her 
turn was done, and before Jessie 
could reach Divetta his sturdy arm 
should aid her to the dressing room 

“I'll do sumpin for you some 
day,” he said gratefully. “You 
frame the whole thing up an’ I'll 
do the settlin’.” 

“You might slip Props twenty 
He tends to the hose for her; but 
he’s my pal and a good fellow 
That's all you'll have to pay 


“Here's a hundred!” said 
MeNoodle explosively. “Goon 
take it!” 


The electrician modestly refused, but agreed to dine 
with McNoodle; and they spent an hour in plotting. 

“I’m orderin’ a tourin’ car for eleven-thirty; an’ I got 
a weddin’ ring she prob'ly threw her old one away, you 
know—and a big brown di’mond surrounded by white 
di’monds—that’s the engagement ring, "cause she shan’t 
have any kick comin’ over bein’ trimmed on any of her 
rights. I’m goin’ to make the talk of my life to her; an’ 
bein’ as they put me on third so’s | could catch my train 
I'll cancel a week's bookin’ in Chicago, an’ knock myself 
pretty hard by doin’ it. But it’s worth tryin’!” said 
McNoodle at eight o'clock. 

“Say, she got a special-delivery letter a minute ago, and 
she told the maid: ‘He's coming at ten, Jessie. They let 
him off his night show.’ What do you make of that, Mac?’ 

The electrician was obviously worried 

(Continued on Page 46 
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HANGED NEW ENGLAND 


The Rock-Ribbed Quality of Its Republicanism Has Disappeared 

















HE most important, the most vital fact 
7. concerning this presidential campaign as 

it approaches its last active weeks is 
this: The Democrats are standing solidly 
behind Woodrow Wilson. There are not many defections 
to Taft or Roosevelt. There are some, of course, but not 
enough in any part of the country to make serious inroads 
on the normal Democratic vote. Wilson will receive prac- 
tically the usual vote of his party, as many votes as Bryan 
ever received and more, and a great many more than were 
east for Judge Parker. 

The Democratic managers claim that the Roosevelt 
leaders, including Mr. Roosevelt himself, desired to form 
a Democratic annex to that campaign. It is said Roose- 
velt desired to get a dozen or twenty Democrats of promi- 
nenee to declare themselves for Roosevelt, and thus start 
something that might get votes for the third party. If this 
is true the movement apparently got nowhere, for there 
are not a dozen or twenty leading and prominent Demo- 
crats who have declared for Roosevelt. Indeed, there 
are no Democrats, known nationally, who have declared 
either for Roosevelt or Taft, so far as I have been able to 
learn. By that I mean men big in Democratic affairs and 
long identified in a national sense with the Democratic party. 

instead, most Democrats are actively or passively for 
Wilson and, unless something happens, most Democrats 
will vote for Wilson. Also a large number of Republicans, 
all the way from Boston to San Francisco, who in ordinary 
cireumstances would vote for Taft, will vote for Wilson. 
Not even a guess can be made at the number, but it will be 
jarge. I have met a great many men in all parts of the 
United States—regular, old-line Republicans—who have 
aid openly that they intend to vote for Wilson, and I have 
heard of numerous others; but there is no way of getting 
,t the number until the returns are in, for where one old- 

ne Republican makes no secret of his intention, undoubt- 
‘ 4 there are scores who will be entirely secretive about it 
ind will vote that way and say nothing. 


Will History Repeat Itself? 


Ts theory of this is the correct theory, that a vote for 
Taft is only half a vote against Roosevelt and a vote 
for Wilson is a whole vote against Roosevelt. Most Repub- 
licans have come to the realization of the truth that this 
campaign, owing to a variety of circumstances, is a fight 
between Roosevelt and Wilson. It has never been any- 
thing else, so far as that goes. This fact has been brought 
home forcibly to the old-line, regular Republicans by inves- 
tigation and, inasmuch as their idea of the greater good 
is te eliminate Roosevelt instead of complimenting Taft 
with a vote, they intend to go at the work cf elimination 
acientifieally and to vote for Wilson as the effective manner 
of enforcing their protest. The President is reported to be 
in a philosophical frame of mind. Privately, no doubt, he 
realizes the impossibility of his reélection unless a political 
miracle comes along and helps out, and that is improbable. 
Wherefore, it is likely he is resigned to his fate, regards 
himself as a sacrifice on the altar of politics, and gets his 
consolation in the hope and belief that his sacrifice will 
also defeat Roosevelt and save the country from what his 
supporters consider “that menace and peril.” 


By SAMUEL G. BLYTHE 


TLLUSTRATEDO 


MERBERT 


Oddly enough, the President finds himself in this cam- 
paign in a position almost identical with one once held by 
Colonel Roosevelt himself. In that case Roosevelt was the 
sacrifice. Back in the eighties Roosevelt, then a young and 
regular Republican, after serving a few terms in the legis- 
lature of New York State, was nominated as the regular 
Republican candidate for mayor of New York City. His 
opponents were Abram S. Hewitt, Democrat, and Henry 
George, Single-Taxer. George made a lively campaign, 
and on election day thousands of regular Republicans, to 
make sure George would not be elected, voted for Hewitt. 
Roosevelt received only about 60,000 votes all told. This 
situation is paralleled today. In this campaign Roosevelt 
occupies, from a regular Republican viewpoint, the place 
held by Henry George in that campaign in the eigaties, 
and Taft is on all fours with Roosevelt. They voted for 
the Democrat then in order to make sure of the defeat of 
George, and they intend to vote for the Democrat now, 
not only in New York City but in all parts of the country, 
to make sure of the defeat of Roosevelt. 

This Republican vote for Wilson will make up and sur- 
pass any Democratic defection there may be. I have been 
unable to find any considerable Democratic defection, 
but that is the sort of thing that is not always apparent. 
There have been stories that certain religious influences, 
strongly against Roosevelt, will be exerted for Taft, and 
these religious influences, in times past, when exerted, 
have had control of more Democratic votes than Repub- 
lican votes. However, there is specific denial that this 
influence is being or is to be exerted, and there is a claim 
on the part of the Wilson people that the organization in 
question is not at all averse to the election of Wilson, and 
is friendly and not antagonistic. The antagonism, it is 
claimed, if there is any, is for Roosevelt; but the whole 
thing is so indefinite and so nebulous, as far as public 
demonstration is concerned, that nothing can be based on 
it in the way of estimate or comparison. 

It takes small skill in politics to know that if Wilson 
holds the normal Democratic vote, and the regular Repub- 
lican vote is split, even in wide-apart proportions, between 
Roosevelt and Taft, there are few states that will not be 
carried by Wilson. Therefore the result in November 
appears to depend, and does depend, on the solidarity of 
the Democratic party, for it is sure enough that Roosevelt 
will not get all the Republican votes, or rather all the 
former Republican votes. If it were a clean-cut fight 
between Taft and Wilson, or between Roosevelt and 
Wilson, the result would be as apparent in one instance 
as the result appears to be now, and as indeterminate 
in another instance. Wilson, as conditions exist, would 
defeat Taft in a straight-out contest between the two, but 
whether Wilson or Roosevelt could win in a fight between 
the two is another kettle of fish, and that is what it would 
be—a kettle of fish. 

Complicated as this fight is by the third-party move- 
ment led by Roosevelt, there is one reasonably sure thing, 
one apparently sure thing, one mystery and one contin- 
gency. Taft will not be elected—that is sure enough. 


JOHNSON 


Wilson is likely to be elected. That is what 
any unbiased analysis of present conditions 
shows. The Roosevelt movement, which ad- 
mittedly will draw a large number of votes 
from the remains of Republicanism and from non-party 
Progressives, may get sufficient support from Democrats 
to win. If there is any landslide it will be a Roosevelt 
landslide. That “if” is vital. It predicates a situation 
that appears impossible—appears, I said. Then the con- 
tingency obtrudes. There may be no election by the 
people, and the Congress may have to decide. 


A Gentlemen's Agreement 


ALANCING one condition against another, as a result 

of investigations that have now covered the entire 
United States with the exception of the Southern states, 
always Democratic hitherto and undoubtedly Democratic 
this time, and New York, Pennsylvania and New Jersey, 
of which I will write later, there are two conclusions that 
must be reached. One I have already set forth, and that is 
that Wilson seems sure of an approximately solid Demo- 
cratic vote and a large vote from old-line Republicans. The 
other is that Roosevelt will get a tremendous vote, a vote 
much larger than those who have not inquired into country- 
wide conditions anticipate or realize. There will be a great 
number of astonished politicians and students of politics on 
the morning after election—astonished at the size of the 
Roosevelt and Johnson vote, if present conditions con- 
tinue, as they probably will. It is not likely anything can 
occur between now and election that will change many 
votes. 

Something may, of course. Blaine had his Burchard, 
and either Wilson or Roosevelt may have some Bur- 
chard or other lurking in the shadow to drive votes 
away at the last moment. But, witi: present conditions 
existing until November, only the politically blind can fail 
to see that the Roosevelt campaign will be tremendously 
supported at the polls. 

I have heard many assertions, since the middle of 
August, that the Roosevelt wave is subsiding. It may be 
that these assertions are based on facts. If they are I have 
been unable to discover the conditions set forth. It may 
be the Roosevelt movement will fell apart, that, at the 
end, smali support will be given to it, but I cannot discover 
any evidences of it anywhere in the United States. Mostly 
the men who have told me these things are men who hope 
that what they say is true. 

“I am quite confident,” said a big Republican in Chi- 
cago—a Taft man—to me—‘“quite confident that the 
Roosevelt wave has reached its crest and is now subsiding. 
There will be little left of it by election day.” 

“*Where did you get your information?”’ I asked him. 

“Oh, a number of us were talking about it at the Chicago 
Club and we all agreed it was so.” 

Think that over! A number of gentlemen at the 
Chicago Club, talking one with another, agreed that the 
Roosevelt movement was subsiding—that it would peter 
out. I venture to say that a number of gentlemen talking 
at the Pacific Union Club in San Francisco, or the Union 
Club in New York, or the Somerset Club in Boston, would 
arrive at the same conclusion. In fact, I know they would. 
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But here is the way to test it: Go into any factory, or 
any office building, or any place where a considerable num- 
ber of men who vote are employed, and ask a few questions. 
It is immaterial whether the place visited is in Boston, or 
San Francisco, or Kansas City, or Chicago, or Des Moines, 
or Pittsburgh, or any other place, bar none, north of Mason 
and Dixon’s line— pick your own city or town or village and 
your own place where men are employed—go anywhere 
you like and make a few inquiries. Ask the men for 
whom they intend to vote. Then you will discover why I 
say Roosevelt and Johnson will get a tremendous vote in 
this country. I do not say they will get enough votes to 
carry any state—although I think they may; I do not say 
they will be elected or that the election will go into Con- 
gress; I do not say even that they will get more of the 
popular vote than Taft. What I do say is this: Roosevelt 
and Johnson, if conditions continue as at present, will 
poll a tremendous vote in this country, poll it in states 
like California and Idaho, which are frankly radical, 
and poll it in Massachusetts and New York, which are 
supposed—supposed—to be conservative. 

There is no way to estimate the size of this vote except 
to say it will be big. There is no way to estimate the 
probable result, for the conditions are new and unique. 
There are no precedents, no methods of classification. The 
bald fact is all that can be obtained. That third-party 
ticket is going to be supported at the polls to a degree that 
will astonish a large section of the people of this country. 
Do not make the mistake of underestimating it if you are 
interested in the result in November. 


Three Kinds of Roosevelt Followers 


OBODY knows how big that vote will be. Nobody 
knows anything about it, not even the most astute of 
the Roosevelt leaders. Superficially there is a lot of noise 
and froth and piffle and tumult aboutit. The old-line Repub- 
licans affect to believe it is all on the surface—that every 
Roosevelt man is out shouting and making claims. In 
reality there are large numbers— hundreds of thousands- 
of voters in this country who intend to vote for Roosevelt 
and Johnson and are saying nothing about that intention. 
The shouters are the perfervid ones, always attracted by a 
new propaganda, and the hacks who have attached them- 
selves for political purposes of their own; but the Roosevelt 
movement isn't all noise, by thousands and hundreds of 
thousands of votes. It is protest. It is anti-Taft. It is 
desire for a change. It is revolt against economic condi- 
tions. It is the beginning of the political readjustment of 
this country that is as inevitable as the life of the country 
itself. 

The Roosevelt movement, as a whole, viewed broadly in 
all its aspects, from San Francisco to Boston and all the 
way between, and up and down throughout the Northwest, 
the Southwest, the Middle West and the East, falls almost 
automatically 
into three sepa- 


Republicans, of course, but not the support of all Repub- 
licans except the fanatics—not by many, many thousands. 

The second unit is the class of hack politicians, the men 
who are practically outlawed by the old parties, who cannot 
get office or preferment or attention from the leaders of the 
parties with which they formerly acted, and who have 
seized on the Roosevelt movement as a possible medium 
for their political rehabilitation. There are a good many 
others, too, in various parts of the country, and they have 
been in evidence principally in the jockeying back and 
forth in states here and there over the proposition of nam- 
ing third-party state tickets and that sort of local detail, 
with nothing in view but their own selfish ends. 

Then comes the third side, the indeterminate, not-to-be- 
estimated, independent element that is convinced there 
must be a political and economic readjustment, and is will!- 
ing to use Roosevelt as a possible instrument for the bringing 
about of the changes it wants. These men are not particu- 
larly obsessed by Roosevelt. They would be as willing to 
vote for La Follette or some other professed Republican 
Progressive— perhaps more willing, inasmuch as there are 
some progressive Republicans—some— whose Progressiv- 
ism considerably antedates that of The Colonel. What 
they want is a readjustment, and they see a way of bringing 
it about by working with Roosevelt. Hence they intend 
to vote for Roosevelt more as a protest than with any 
hope of getting what they want at this time, but largely in 
the knowledge that whatever falls out will have no effect 
on the inevitable readjustment that is coming, save to 
delay it temporarily in case of defeat. These are the men 
who are not saying much, but who have made up their 
minds to vote for Roosevelt. They are largely young 
men who would normally, from environment or perhaps 
from conviction, be Republicans; most of them have been 
Republicans, but they recognize no party ties and are 
looking forward to the new party division that is coming 
in this country, and coming much sooner than the older 
and more regular voters imagine. 

These are the three sources of Roosevelt votes. Com- 
bined they will make a showing in November that will at 
least have the effect of impressing on the American people 
the truth that there must be and will be a change. The 
second unit isn’t worthy of much consideration. What it 
seeks is merely a medium for political exploitation that 
will accommodate itself to the manipulations of men who 
have ceased to be manipulators elsewhere. The first unit 
is large. Colonel Roosevelt is still the most popular man 
in America, notwithstanding the attitude of the regular 
Republicans toward him. The third unit is without 
standard of measurement. It is there. It will announce 
itself on election day. The political fate of the Roosevelt 
candidacy depends upon it. 

As to guessing on the size of this element, that would be 
as absurd as guessing on how much sunshine there will be 
on New Year's Day. It isn’t a thing to be guessed at; for 


a guess, to be a good, reasonable guess, must be based on 
information to some degree and backed by the knowledge 
of experience. In this case there is no information and 
there is no experience. All anybody knows is that this 
element is there, waiting, silent, convinced, determined. It 
exists. That is our entire information. It may be over 
whelming. It may fall short of expectations. It may do 
anything that any body of men who have the voting power 
and asecret ballot can do; but there can be no computa 
tion as to its size. it is intangible in its dimensions, 
although very tangible in its determinations. It may 
carry states for Roosevelt. It may throw the election into 
the Congress. It is sure to defeat Taft. That is the only 
specific statement that can be made about it, and that 
is made for the present moment of writing and for no 
other time. 

There is this to be held in mind, however, this or 
thing: As it stands, the popularity of Colonel Rooseveit 
has much to do with the strength of the third-part; 
movement. Something may happen to detract from that 
popularity. If, for example, it should come about that 
Mr. Roosevelt should fare badly before the Senate com- 
mittee which is to look into the question of contributions 
in former campaigns, and should be shown to have had 
knowledge of Standard Oil and other corporation con 
tributions, as charged by the late E. H. Harriman, John 
D. Archbold and others, some of his followers might 
desert him. Of course this is written before that committee 
meets, and Mr. Roosevelt is capable of protecting himself 
and has already denied all these charges; but the men 
who are pressing them are determined to make them stic} 
if possible, and will work very hard to that end. This i 
merely cited as a possibility, not as a probability. 


Why the Democrats are United 


ND how about Woodrow Wilson? As I have said, so 
far as I can learn Wilson seems sure to have practi 

cally the united support of the Democratic party, or seemed 
sure to have that support when this was written, which 
was just at the time when Mr. Wilson started out on his 
first speaking trip. There are some who think that Mr. 
Wilson would be surer of getting all that is coming to him 
from the Democracy if he had been content to sit at home 
and make a few speeches— a very few —from his front perch. 
They say that his managers slipped a cog when they 
started him off on speaking tours. Of course Mr. Wilson 
was hard put to it to resist the importunities of his country 
men who wanted to hear him speak, and there were 
undoubtedly loud cries from various sections that the 
people must see and hear him if they are to vote for him 

Still, all that is problematical. Some political students 
think that Mr. Wilson's great strategy was to stay at home 
and say as little as possible; not that his speeches will hurt 
him any, but because the plot of the piece in which he is 
the rincipal ac- 
tor demands si 
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MR. JEANS 















“Rooker, Don’t You Try to Con Met"’ 


T HALF past two on the first of the Nipper panic 
A days- the corner in Northern Pacific—a little com- 
motion suddenly disturbed the crowded customers’ 
room. Its cause was evident. One of the dabblers had 
just gone broke, and in the misery of the moment had 
so far forgot himself as to squeal. Consequently white, 
moist and volubly protesting, he was now being elbowed 
to the door. 

Mr. Jeans rose with the others. He, too, was white and 
moist, as if he felt a little sick. 

“Why —why, what is it?” he faltered, nervously wetting 
his lips. “‘What is happening?” 

The person appealed to was a Mr. Pincus, a gentleman 
with Oriental features, whose specialty was dealing in 
Chicago futures— pork ribs and shoulders as a rule. 

“Vy, nutting much,” responded Mr. Pincus calmly; 
“that shine, Sills, he gets his; so he makes a holler. 

They bounced him!”’ he idly added. 

“Bounced him?" echoed Mr. Jeans. Wiping the mois- 
ture from his brow, he gazed about him at the crowd. 
Some —a good many —were grinning openly; a few scowled. 
“H'm!" murmured Mr. Jeans; and, drawing in his breath, 
he let fall a sigh that made Mr. Pincus stare. 

Customers at the New Street house of Rooker, Burke & 
Company often wondered about Mr. Jeans. He was more 
or less of a mystery. Every morning, promptly at half 
past nine, he wandered in at the door, as at three he 
wandered out again; but who he was or where he hailed 
from Mr. Jeans had never told. Naturally in a crowd like 
this—the usual throng of good fellows, good mixers, found 
in all the Wall Street margin shops—his reserve was open 
to suspicion. What made them wonder most, though, was 
that a fellow like him should speculate—be a trader too, 
as they called themselves—that is, dabble in the market. 
Mr. Jeans looked anything but a gambler. 

He was a seedy little man not above five feet six in 
height, with a white, frightened face and pale, protuberant 
eyes. Herarely spoke unless spoken to, and when addressed 
answered in monosyllables, However, that he was not a 
boor or ever intentionally rude was evident in his smile. 
it was shy, wistful and appealing; in fact, at such times as 
he was out of the market, or otherwise at peace in mind, 
Mr. Jeans fairly beamed. Obviously he would have liked 
to be friends with every one had he only known how. 

Mr. Jeans did not know how—that was the trouble. 
At any rate, he seemed thoroughly unfitted to shine in his 
present surroundings. Again wetting his lips he leaned 
over and once more touched Mr. Pincus on the sleeve. 

“ Ain’t it awful?—rotten!” whispered Mr. Jeans. 

Mr. Pincus gaped. 

“Vat?” he queried. 

With his eyes shifting awkwardly, Mr. Jeans jerked his 
head toward the door. Rooker himseif, the firm's senior, 
stood there, his jaw outshot and grinning. It being that 
gentleman's policy to allow no squealing on the premises, 
he had personally assisted in ousting the unfortunate 
Mr. Sills. Mr. Jeans fixed his eyes on Rooker. 
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“They almost threw him out,” he muttered as he stared 
at Mr. Pincus, his tone aghast. “It was horrible!” 

Mr. Pincus shrugged himself. 

“Oh, I dunno,” he answered absently. “Sooner or 
later every feller gets it—only he hadn’t oughter squeal.” 

Mr. Jeans looked at him swiftly. 

“Say, Pink—er—Mr. Pincus, I mean,” he said abruptly, 
“you don’t like it—do you?—like stocks? What?” 

Mr. Pincus seemed astonished. 

“Vat?” he again inquired. 

Mr. Jeans, with his eyes leaping everywhere and his 
pale face now scarlet, awkwardly repeated himself. Still 
amazed, Mr. Pincus took pause to consider. Did he like 
stocks? It was a question he had never been asked 
before; and, perturbed, he stared suspiciously at 
Mr. Jeans. 

“Vell—and if I don’t, vat?” demanded Mr. Pincus. 
“Vat's the answer? I'll be the nanny.” 

Mr. Jeans leaned toward him, his brow beaded with 
moisture. “I hate them !—hate stocks!" he mumbled, 
his tone fierce. “If you win you take it from some 
one else. If you lose they take it from you.” 

The statement was undeniably true. However, 
that did not prevent Mr. Pincus from again staring in 
astonishment. After a pause he leaned back; and, 
placing one thumb in his armpit, with his other hand 
he pulled out a toothpick. 

“If they can, yes—sure they take it,” he had 
begun, when the little man abruptly cut him short. 

“It’s stealing!—stealing!” he shrilled; but Mr. 
Pincus with a sniff shook his head ironically. 

“Nix,” hesaid. “Nix.” Then, contemptuously, 


MAKE UI, with another awkward shrug, Mr. Pincus voiced 


a well-known axiom of the Street: “Naw, nutting 

ain’t stealing unlessthey jailyou. . . . Say,” 
he demanded, suddenly suspending his dentistry, “vat's 
eating you anyhow?” 

Mr. Jeans disregarded the question. 

“It’s stealing—just stealing, I tell you!” he repeated. 
“If you play stocks you’re no better than a thief!” 

At that Mr. Pincus’ choler arose. 

“ All right,”’ he retorted—“ you ain’t got nutting on me. 

Yeh—vy don’t you quit it then?” he asked, and 
at the question Mr. Jeans fell back in his seat and nibbled 
first one thumb, then the other. Suddenly he spoke. 

“If Lonly could! IfI only could!” he mumbled so that 
Mr. Pincus marveled at the feeling in his tone. “Oh, if 
I only could!"”’ Then, stumbling and confused, he shoved 
back his chair and, rising, stared about him bewilderedly. 

“Why, what was I saying!” exclaimed Mr. Jeans, and 
gave a foolish little laugh. 

Mr. Pincus, with a muttered “‘Search me!” abruptly 
moved away. Evidently, as he later informed a grinning 
circle, Mr. Jeans had “bats in his skylight.” 

“Sure!” Pincus averred, “It’s like this, y’know: them 
marks that thinks always of only money, if they lose it 
they loses their mind also. D’ye get me? I shouldn’t 
wonder maybe he got broke himself today—vat?” 

But no! So far Mr. Jeans had managed somehow to 
evade the disaster that lurks at every dabbler’s heels. For 
five years now he had been hanardously tempting Fortune 
with his meager little hoard—a shoestring Rooker 
termed it contemptuously—yet Mr. Jeans still survived. 
It was, in fact, the one and only thing about him that was 
wonderful—the one thing open to wonder. His was the 
oldest account on the books 
of Rooker, Burke & Company. 
Otherwise Mr. Jeans was in 
no way exceptional. He was, 
instead, merely a humdrum 
little fellow with a humdrum 
story—a life experience no 
whit different. from that of 
a dozen others there at 
Rooker, Burke & Company’s. 

Briefly Mr. Jeans was a 
bookkeeper who had been 
discharged by his employers 
for dabbling in the market. 
Many like him frequent the 
Wall Street margin shops. *-~ 

Five years before he had 
worked in The Swamp, the 
leather dealers’ district, just 
south of the Brooklyn Bridge. 
There, for fifteen years, he 
had posted the books of a 
shoe-findings firm, toiling ~ 
faithfully at his task—ob- 
scurely, too, if it must besaid. 
In return for this Mr. Jeans 
had enjoyed the confidence 
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of his employers, as well as a salary of thirty-five dollars 
a week. Then, one unhappy day, his sister and her hus- 
band, a Mr. Waldemar, had induced him to take a flyer in 
the market. 

It was disastrous—a calamity; for, instead of losing, 
Mr. Jeans had won. Afterward he won again. Left to him- 
self he might, perhaps, have pulled out with his winnings 
but no, his sister and her husband would not have it. Like 
all the others who first guess the way the cards are stacked, 
they had visions of sudden wealth, vast riches, a killing; so 
one night, pale and moist, Mr. Jeans stumbled in at his 
home in the Bronx. Disaster had fallen swiftly. Not only 
had he been discharged, turned off without warning 
he had also dropped half his earnings, as we.| as all the 
Waldemars’. 

They had never forgiven him—especially Mr. Walde- 
mar. Not any of the money had been his, for he had 
nothing. Nor did he stop to censider that every cent his 
wife had lost had been given her at her wedding by Mr. 
Jeans himself. Mr. Waldemar, in fact, forgot a lot of 
things—including the fact that he and Mrs.Waldemar had 
urged Mr. Jeans to gamble. Fretting dismally, he took to 
his bed and lay there for a week—his heart, it appeared, 
being weak, or so he said. However, that is neither here 
nor there. The Waldemars, disgusted, held Mr. Jeans 
strictly to account. Since then, bit by bit, he had been 
paying off the debt. 

So this was why Mr. Jeans remained a Wall Street 
piker—a tin horn dabbling in the market. Discharged by 
his employers, stung by disgrace and unable to find another 
job, he had returned to the Street—the cause of his disas- 
trous downfall. Sometimes he won—more frequently, it 
happened, than he lost—and all the time he prayed. If 
he could only win!—win heavily!—-make a killing once! 
However, it was not wealth, not sudden affluence—the 
dream of every greedy dabbler—that Mr. Jeans was praying 
for; instead, it was release, freedom, the ability to pay that 
onerous debt of his. Then, when he had, he knew clearly 
what he would do. He would quit Wall Street—flee from it 
as from a plague—and, far away, make a new start in his 
broken, wasted life. 

Mr. Jeans, though, was not a fool. He knew that his 
was a race against time—against chance—against every 
cast of Fortune. Ultimately, if he had to keep on playing, 
the market was bound to clean him out—he knew it; and 
every trade he placed, every play made upon that game, 
was laid down with sickening apprehension, with terror 
and a heart that quaked. If he could only win!—only 
make a killing once !—for what would happen to him if once 
too often he risked his meager capital, that shoestring 
margin of his? 

Weak with the thought of it, Mr. Jeans raised his sweat- 
ing face and stared at the quotation board. Then he 
gasped. 

The close had just come in. The ticker, several min- 
utes behind the market, was still reeling off the prices— all, 
in turn, an evidence that something momentous was at 
hand. Mr. Pincus, having perched himself on a stool 
beside the machine, gave vent to an excited high cackle. 


“T'll Show You— Yeh, 
and All the Others 
Too—if I'ma 
Man or a Mouse!"’ 
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“Oi-yoi! Oji-yoi!—see her hop! . . . Nipper, an 
eight’! Five hunnerd more, the same! Nipper, a quowter! 
A quowter again! Three-eight’s for Nipper! Nipper, a 
half! Vait! Now she drops! Nipper, three eight’s! 
Three-eight’s again!’’ Then a cry suddenly escaped him. 
Leaning forward, Mr. Pincus stared at the tape with wide, 
protruding eyes. “One t’ouzand Nipper at five-eight’s!” 
roared Mr. Pincus; and thrusting both thumbs into his 
armpits he cast a glance round at the crowd. “Vell, 
all I got to say,” he announced oracularly, “‘this here 
Gesellschaft ain’t no place for small children!” 

He had just made the remark and again was turning 
back to the tape when all at once he paused. Then, with 
a start, Mr. Pincus’ glance fastened itself in astonishment 
on a remote corner of the room. 

There stood Mr. Jeans. His eyes were bulging; his 
mouth was agape and quivering, while down his white, 
ghastly face the sweat streamed in little rivulets. “‘Oh!” 
his lips framed silently. ““Oh! Oh! Oh!” Turning away, 
with his hands fumbling blindly in front of him, he groped 
his way to the door. Then, with one last look at the quo- 
tation board, Mr. Jeans blundered 
through the doorway and was 
gone. 

Mr. Pincus grunted loudly. 

“Say, d’yer see that?” he re- 
marked to the quotation clerk. 

“See what, Pink?” 

Mr. Pincus jerked an expressive 
thumb toward the doorway. 

“That nut—this here feller 
Jeans. Vy, he looks like he sees 
his Grossmutter!"’ 

The quotation clerk gave a little 
laugh. 

“Yeah,”"’ he returned carelessly ; 
“a lot of them pikers has been 
seein’ things today. I wouldn't 
wonder if a bunch of chairs here 
was goin’ to be empty this week.” 


At half past eight the following 
morning Mr. Waldemar woke 
ponderously in the flat’s one bed- 
room and, turning over on the 
pillow, stared mistily at the clock. 
Then, having drawn the bedclothes 
a little tighter round his chin, he 
rolled up his eyes to the ceiling 
and, as was his habit, essayed an 
experimental groan. 

It was a complete success. 
From its depth, its dismalness, one 
expected momentarily to see Mr. 
Waldemar begin picking at the 
coverlid. 

Mrs. Waldemar had already 
risen. She was a large woman, 
ample in stature as well as girth, 
with a triple chin, a prominent nose 
and dull eyes—a face that ran to 
an apex in a narrow, slanting forehead. To this she was now 
attaching an oakum-colored frontpiece made up of prior 
combings. Attired in an ill-fitting Canton-flannel dressing 
sack, somehow she impressed one as lacking imagination. 

“Well,” she inquired negligently as she impaled the 
frontpiece on her brow, “what is it?” 

Mr. Waldemar gave vent to a second groan. Clearing 
his throat, he faltered feebly: 

“T ain’t feeling so well this morning.” 

It was no news to Mrs. Waldemar. Rarely, if ever, a day 
began without his hint of misery. Again stabbing the 
frontpiece with a hairpin, Mrs. Waldemar sighed. Five 
years before, or at the time their financial calamity had 
visited them, her husband’s heart had given out. It was 
the shock, he said—too much excitement. Since then, at 
any rate, he had been able to do very little. If he worked 
at all, his job being that of shipping clerk, the strain 
soon told on him. Consequently most of the time he was 
bedridden. 

It was only at night that Mr. Waldemar felt like himself 
at all. Feebly leaving the house, he wandered down the 
street to the corner café, where a few friends assembled 
every evening. The café had a billiard room and bowling 
alley attached; so, often, to stimulate himself, he would 
play a string or two at pool or rol! a few frames below in the 
alley. All his cronies felt a good deal of sympathy for 
Mr. Waldemar. Among them it was understood that an 
unscrupulous relative was responsible for his condition. 
He had robbed Mr. Waldemar not only of his money but 
of his health as well. 

Mrs. Waldemar walked over to the bedside and felt her 
husband’s pulse. 

“It’s beating somethin’ offle,”” she announced. 

“Hermy,” she added—his name was Herman Otto— 
“‘you hadn’t oughter have rolled all those seven frames. 
The two-dollar pool wasn’t worth it.” 

Mr. Waldemar shrugged himself, with a grunt. 


“Say,”’ he demanded irritably, “ain't that feller brought 
up my tea? It’s ha’ past eight a’ready.”’ 

Mrs. Waldemar stroked him with a soothing hand. 

“Now don't get excited,” she warned; “it ain’t good 
for you. He'll have the fire lit presently.” 

Mr. Waldemar half rose, his air belligerent. 

“What!” he exclaimed, scowling as if aghast. “You 
don’t mean he’s still abed?”’ 

“T don’t know. I ain't heard him yet,” Mrs. Waldemar 
replied. Going to the door she opened it and leaned forth. 

“Benny!” she called. “Benny, you get up right away!” 

Mr. Jeans’ voice responded. It emerged from the dining 
room where he slept, the flat’s one bedroom being used by 
the Waldemars. 

** All right, sis,” he returned—‘“‘I’m getting up.” 

“You'd better!” Mrs. Waldemar retorted, her tone 
direct. Closing the door behind her, she sniffed. Mr. 
Waldemar groaned again. 

“‘Great Ned!” he exclaimed resentfully. “‘That’s the 
way with some people. The idea of him lying there in bed 
when I’m faint for nourishment!" Rolling over on his 





pillow Mr. Waldemar again jerked up the bedding to his 
chin, at the same time giving vent to another disgusted 
grunt. Mr. Jeans, in fact, had been thoughtless. At any 
rate, for once, he had forgotten the invalid’s welfare. 

For Mr. Jeans—though only a boarder, with no more 
rights than any boarder has—still had his duties. At seven 
o'clock sharp he rose. At seven-thirty he was supposed 
to be dressed, to have the gasrange lighted and the water 
put on to boil. Then, promptly at eight, his duty was to 
knock at hissister’s door. Afterward, or when he had made 
sure Mrs. Waldemar was up, it fell to him to brew Mr. 
Waldemar’s tea, toast his toast and, after nicely buttering 
it, to arrange a tray that he carried to Mr. Waldemar’s 
bedside. This effected, Mr. Jeans had half an hour to 
himself. During it he engaged himself by removing the 
bedclothes from the dining-room davenport, by putting 
the room to rights and by setting the breakfast table. The 
meal followed. Its hour was eight-forty-five or nine or 
nine-fifteen, as it happened to suit Mrs. Waldemar’s con- 
venience to cook it. After breakfast, if there were time 
and Mr. Waldemar had finished with the paper, Mr. Jeans 
was allowed a few minutes to read the morning news. Then 
he went downtown. 

The Waldemars supposed him to be employed in a Wall 
Street banking house. He was. The house was Rooker, 
Burke &Co.’s. Asalready said, Mr. Jeans’ employment was 
dabbling in stocks—but he had never told the Waldemars. 

For his home comforts—all the domestic privileges his 
sister and her husband granted him—they charged him a 
modest figure—that is, Mr. Jeans paid half the household 
expenses and all the rent. It stood him in about twenty 
dollars aweek. In addition, of course, he also paid monthly 
installments on the debt. Originally it had been thirty- 
eight hundred and fifty dollars; but, bit by bit, Mr. Jeans 
had paid back thirty-two hundred dollars in cash. This 
left a balance due of only about two thousand, the Walde- 
mars having felt naturally that he should be charged with 


“Where Was You 


interest. Its rate was eight per cent—compounded; for five 
years, in fact, they had done very nicely on this income. 
Clearly there was no real reason Mr. Waldemar should 
work at all, unless he wanted to. 

It was past nine when Mr. Jeans came in with the tray 
for his brother-in-law. “Say ———" began Mr. Waldemar 
truculently; but his wife cut him short. At the first 
glimpse of her brother's face she started, then peered at 
him closely and curiously. Mr. Jeans looked haggard and 
drawn, unusually so—-ghastly. Moreover, his hand shook 
so that the tea slopped out of the eup and spattered over 
the napkin and the toast. 

“Where was you last night?"’ Mrs. Waldemar demanded. 

Mr. Jeans’ pale eyes evasively flitted away from her 
Setting the tray on Mr. Waldemar’s knees, he as evasively 
replied: 

“T hope I didn’t keep you up.” Then somewhat hur- 
riedly he addressed his brother-in-law: ‘‘ How're ye feeling, 
Hermy ?—-pretty fit,eh?"" Mr. Waldemar emitted a toasty 
growl. Mr. Jeans hurried on: “Sorry about your tea, old 
felier. You'd ‘a’ had it sooner, only I overslept.” 

“Oversiept, did you?” inquired 
Mrs. Waldemar, disclosing her 
rabbitlike upper teeth. 

Mr. Jeans gave forth a little 
giggle. There was no merriment 
in it—only embarrassment. 

“I thought you wouldn't mind 
It's my birthday, you know. 
— Yes,” said Mr. Jeans, and 
gave them each a smile. 

Mrs. Waldemar, before re 
sponding, placed both hands on 
her hips and with a deliberate 
gesture smoothed down her imag- 
inary waistline. Mr. Waldemar, 
on his part, bit deeply into the 
Loast. 

“ Birthday—huh!” he grunted, 
and gurgied down a swallow of tea. 

“Yes, I'm forty-two,” Mr. Jeans 
added simply. 

Birthday or no birthday, there 
was a bulldog tenacity about 
Mrs. Waldemar that was not to be 
downed—not to be evaded. Asa 
man she would have succeeded 
hugely as a cross-examiner. 

“Look here!"’ she announced. 
“You ain't answered my question. 
Where was you last night?” 

A faint tide of color suddenly 
rushed up under Mr. Jeans’ pasty, 
pallid skin. Again his frightened 
eyes went skipping all about him; 
and, but for the steely, searching 
pair of eyes fastened on his, Mr. 
Jeans looked as if he might have 
lied —lied heartily, bravely, man- 
fully. But Mr. Jeans did not lie. 
Perhaps he lacked the spirit. 

l took a walk,” he faltered. “I—I went inte the 
country.” It was asimple statement. There was no reason 
in the world why Mr. Jeans should not walk there, should 
he so see fit. However, had Mr. Jeans thrown the pro- 
verbial bomb, the effect could not have been more explosive. 
Mr. Waldemar, who had just helped himself to a second 
slice of toast, now sat with the slice suspended before the 
gaping chasm of his mouth—a statue, a frozen image of 
astonishment. Then incredulity got the better of hi 

Aw, tell that to the marines!"" he boomed fort! 
suddenly; then savagely bit his toast. 

Mrs. Waldemar, though, remained silent. 

“| was looking at the places,” said Mr. Jeans, disregard- 
ing his brother-in-law’s somewhat blunt remark, “at farms 
and things.”” Brightening suddenly he peered at Mr. Wal- 
demar with asmile. “Yeh! There was one place—I wish 
you c'd ’a’ seen it, Hermy! They had pigs and a cow, and 
behind was a garden with flowers—-beans and cabbages, 
too, like a regular grocery! That's right now!" he 
averred, bobbing his head. “There was enough vegetables 
for a block, and you c’d go right out and pick ‘em. | call 
that living—living!"’ said Mr. Jeans. Then, with a gulp, a 
sudden, startling little cry, he thrust out both his hands 
toward them. “Say, Hermy! Say, sis!” choked out Mr. 
Jeans. “Let's quit all this! Let’s mosey out of here-—this 
mangy flat, the dirty street and all! Let’s go to a place like 
that —somewheres that we c’n find sunshine ‘nd flowers 
yeh, and breathe real air, and live!—live!” cried Mr. Jeans. 
“Won't you? Won't you?” 

When he had recovered his breath Mr. Waldemar put 
down his empty teacup, bolted the last bite of (oast, 
then spoke. 

“Say, you ain't bug, are you?” he inquired, adding 
“What—me go bury myself out among a lot of rubes?"’ 

“You won’t?” asked Mr. Jeans, his voice falling 

“Aw, chase yourself!" Mr. Waldemar grinned. After- 
ward the grin was effaced by a little scowl of disgust, of 
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contemptuous disdain. “Hot air, Benny!” he observed; 
then added significantly: ‘Before you go blowing any- 
thing on farms just remember you've got other calls on 
your money.” Afterward he mumbled: “When you get 
it—if you ever do.” 

Mr. Jeans made one more appeal. 

‘But a farm—don't you see? It would support us. 
Yes; we ec'd live on what we grew! Aw, Hermy!” He 
was protesting, queerly emotional, when abruptly Mrs. 
Waldemar cut in. 

Silent until now, her voice rose booming. 

“Benjamin Jeans,” said Mrs. Waldemar, “where was 
you last night?” 

Mr. Jeans started in bewilderment. 

“Why !—why, haven't I told you?” he faltered weakly. 

“No lies now!” Mrs. Waldemar grimly returned. 
“Where was you, I say?” 

For a long moment Mr. Jeans stared at her; then, as if 
helplessly, he shrugged himself, 

“I was where I said, Teenie’’—her name was Christina 
“T was up in Westchester.” 

“From five until midnight?--huh?” persisted Mrs. 
Waldemar 

Dispiritedly Mr. Jeans nodded. Folding her hands 
before her, hie sister drew herself up until she was in 
imminent peril of falling over backward. 

“And what were you doing?” she inquired icily —“‘ doing 
from five until midnight, pray?” 

Then he told her, and Mrs. Waldemar laughed shrilly 
when she heard. 

* | was sitting on a bill,” he murmured. ‘I was alone, and 
I sat there looking at the stars. It was quiet—beautiful,” 
he said—and at that, with an ineffable gesture of outraged 
disgust and disdain, Mrs. Waldemar stilled her laughter 
and angrily waved him from her presence. Silently 
he went. 

“Huh! the idea!” snorted Mrs. Waldemar, and turned 
toward her husband. “Well, what d’ye make of it?” 
she queried. 

Mr. Waldemar with a grunt turned over his newspaper. 

“A cinch!” he grinned contemptuously. “‘He was just 
on the loose somewheres— batting round the town.” 

But Mrs. Waldemar thoughtfully shook her head. 

“No; something's really happened,” she observed. ‘He 
looked like he’d seen a ghost. . . . Say,” she sug- 
gested suddenly, ‘‘you don’t suppose he’s been gambling, 
do you?—taking a flinger in stocks?” 

She meant flyer. but Mr. Waldemar understood. 

“I dunno, Teenie—only it'd be like that pinhead to take 
what he owes me and blow it in Wall Street. . . . Have 
you sawn the paper?” he asked. “It says there’s a panic 
on in Northrern P’cific. The stock’s a’ready double in 
price. ... . Gee!” sighed Mr. Waldemar. “I wish we'd 
had some.” 

Mrs. Waldemar suddenly inflated her nostrils and let 
forth a hissing breath. 

“That's it!” she uttered grimly. “He’s been gambling, 
and they've cleaned him out again!” 

With flashing eyes and a lowering brow she strode 
toward the door. Flinging it open she stalked on down the 
hall to the dining room. 

“Look here, you!"’ began Mrs. Waldemar; then she 
gave a gasp. 

The dining room was in disorder. On the davenport lay 
the bedclothes just as Mr. Jeans had tossed them off him 
when he rose. Nor had he fulfilled his usual task of setting 
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the breakfast table. He had gone. Without breakfast or so 
much asa polite adieu, Mr. Jeans had flitted from the house. 

What is more, thirty-six hours came and went ere Mrs. 
Waldemar om laid v= on her avetan. 


High tide in Wasger common came on the third day of 
the panic. From a normal value of round par or there- 
about, the stock jerked upward, doubling, quadrupling in 
price. Then, on the third day, in the midst of a maniacal 
uproar—shouts, yells, clawing hand-to-hand encounters 
the insane mob of traders on the floor drove up the figure 
to one thousand dollars a share! 

It was more thanapanic. It was slaughter—a massacre! 
Long ere this, though, the rest of the list had broken, 
burst, tumbled like a house of cards; for firm after firm, 
terrified at the storm, was tumbling into the market every 
security it possessed —jettisoning, without regard to value, 
its precious cargo of stocks and bonds. Then came the 
reaction. Touching a thousand dollars a share, Nipper 
rebounded like a soggy tennis ball, limply falling. 

Half an hour before, the “high” Rooker came out of his 
private office and rushed toward the quotation board. All 
day he had been doing that, just as it was being done that 
day by the keepers of every other margin shop in and out 
of Wall Street. Ordinarily chipper, usually swaggering, 
important and self-confident, Rooker now scarcely looked 
himself. The mangled end of a black cigar was clenched 
between his teeth, and on this he bit savagely. Now and 
then, too, he abruptly jerked the cigar from his mouth and, 
spitting out the shreds of its mangled butt, as abruptly 
thrust it between his teeth again. His face was pasty. On 
his brow the moisture stood in beads. Shifting his eyes 
from the quotation board, he let his glance roam over the 
crowd that — white and nerveless—thronged the customers’ 
room. Then he scowled. 

There was reason for Mr. Rooker to scowl. Convinced, 
at first, that the stir in Nipper was nothing but a flurry, a 
little raid at the bears, he had backed his judgment, at the 
first ten points’ rise, by bucketing his customers’ orders— 
that is, instead of buying the stock as ordered, Mr. Rooker 
had bet with his own money that they were wrong. The 
practice is not unusual among Wall Street brokerage 
firms—the margin shops, at any rate. On the second day, 
however, Mr. Rooker had seen his error. Nipper was 
booming; and hurriedly, in agitation, he had covered the 
orders he had bucketed. 

Afterward, or when the Exchange closed, he and Mr. 
“Sunset” Burke—the firm’s fat floor member—had put in 
an unpleasant quarter of an hour figuring up their losses. 
They were considerable. Somehow they would have to be 
made up; so there was every reason why he should scowl. 
Furthermore there was reason why he should look pale, 
pasty-faced and moist; forthat day, the third of the Nipper 
panic, dozens of the firm’s clients had been cleaned out— 
squeezed of every cent they possessed. Still further, in 
the crash—the downfall of the entire list— Rooker, Burke 
& Co. had suffered like all the other margin shops. In 
twenty-four hours they had been stripped of the gains of 
years, the fruits of long and arduous commerce in the Street! 

Rooker’s eye fixed itself on a distant corner of the room. 
There in a chair sat a small and rumpled figure, abjectly 
huddled down. “Huh!” grunted Rooker, and scowled 
more contemptuously. “Huh!” 

It was Mr. Jeans. His clothes were soiled and wrinkled, 
his collar was limp; and, as again and again he wiped his 
brow, one saw his hand shake as if with ague. Clearly 
Mr. Jeans was in distress. All night he had walked the 
streets; then at half past eight, when the first of the clerks 
had opened the office for the day, he had slunk in and taken 
his place in the corner. There, through all the hours, 
Mr. Jeans sat silent and shaken, trembling as if palsied, his 
eyes glued to the quotation board, his mouth dumbly 
working. 

“The piker! The tin horn!” growled Rooker with the 
contempt that every broker feels for the dabblers who give 
them their money. “Huh!” he growled. 

After another savage ‘look he turned back to: the 
quotation board. 

The two clerks rushed to and fro, snatching out the paste- 
board quotation cards—as frantically slapping in others to 

replace them. Work as they would, though, they 
were far behind the ticker, just as the ticker was far 
behind the market; for chaos ruled, and each new 
quotation pounded out upon the tape spelled but 
one word—disaster. Rasping and chattering, the 
machine poured out the narrow paper ribbon; and, 
with a voice that cracked, Mr. Pincus, perched on a 
stool beside it, kept up a steady chant. 

Nipper, pulsing like the steamgauge of an over- 
strained boiler, was backing to and fro. The day’s 
close was near at hand; 
and in the wild variations 
of the tape was echoed 
the disorder that ruled . 
on the floor. All knew 
now—the dubs, the 
rubes, the veriest boob 
among them—that 
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Nipper had been cornered; and that in this war among the 
money gods—the deities that, high above, rule the destinies 
of the Street—the hapless shorts were being squeezed 
to the last drop of their lifeblood. 

For Nipper, crossing five hundred, had by more frenzied 
fits and starts leaped onward. Mr. Pincus slightly raised 
his voice. Emotion long had died within him, killed by too 
much excitement. ‘Nipper, six hunnerd!” he said, and 
gave a little sob. 

There was a sudden stir, a disturbance that broke sud- 
denly in a farther corner of the room. A chair scraped 
first; then with a crash it toppled backward to the floor. 
Mr. Pincus, his nerves already stretched to the breaking 
point, leaped as if at a shot. Rooker, too, turned with 
a startled curse; and round the room the throng of dabblers 
stirred like a flock of sheep touched with a sudden panic. 

Mr. Jeans had risen. Blundering to his feet, with his hat 
fallen off and his hair matted with the sweat, he staggered 
toward Rooker, his mouth working soundlessly. One 
hand was held out before him, and with this he beckoned 
or rather clutched at Mr. Rooker. “Gott! Gott!” breathed 
Mr. Pincus, and gaped at the scene enthralled. 

Rooker waited. On his face contempt, disgust, amaze- 
ment—all struggled for the mastery. Then the swaying 
figure, with its mouth still working dumbly, reached Mr. 
Rooker; and from Mr. Jeans’ lips came now a small inar- 
ticulate rattle. Presently it resolved itself into speech. One 
word burst from him, thick but still coherent, and repeated 
over and over again. 

“Sell!” said Mr. Jeans—or rather he stertorously 
wheezed it forth. ‘Sell! Sell! Sell!” 

Rooker had half turned away when a sudden light sprang 
into his eye. One saw it clearly. It was shrewd, calcu- 
lating, sly, as if in that instant Mr. Rooker took stock of the 
man that stood before him, weighing who and what he was. 

“What's that?”’ demanded Rooker, and cast a furtive 
glance about him. “Sell, you say?” 

In his tone was surprise, the rising inflection of astonish- 
ment. Mr. Jeans bobbed his head and went on bobbing it. 

“Yes, sell!—sell!” he iterated. “Sell at the market! 
Hurry!” 

Rooker, with a grin, with the corner of his lip uplifted, 
spat suddenly. 

“Sell what?” he asked, and again looked sidewise at the 
crowd. 

“Eh—what?” exclaimed Mr. Jeans. He stared at 
Rooker with frightened eyes. “‘Why—why,” he stuttered, 
“my Nipper—yes; of course. My Nipper—I want you 
to sell it—sell it at the market!” 

“Your Nipper?” returned Rooker, and he laughed. 

“‘My fifty shares!’ said Mr. Jeans, stammering. ‘My 
f-fifty shares! Oh, my God!” he uttered suddenly. 
“I have four hundred points’ profit! It’s twenty thousand 
dollars!” Leaning forward, he peered up into Rooker’s 
face, a wild surmise in his eyes. ‘Say, you’re joking 
ain’t you?—say, you are!” shrilled Mr. Jeans. ‘ Rooker, 
don’t you try to con me!” 

But Rooker answered with a snarl. 

“Why, you pinhead, you’re crazy! You went short on 
Nipper—short—d’ye hear?—and long ago I bought you in. 
You’re busted higher than a kite!” 

The next instant there was a new diversion. Pitching 
agent, _ rome fell to the ne = a sack. 


“No —no more, thanks,” murmure od Mr. Senna, His 
hand, weak and uncertain, shoved the glass of raw whisky 
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from him so that it slopped over on the café’s mahogany- 
topped table. A waiter hovering near made haste to wipe 
it up, and Mr. Jeans smiled apologetically. ‘“‘You know 
I’m not used to drinking.” 

Mr. Pincus nodded. 

“Sure,” he responded indulgently. “A feller e’d win 
money on it you ain’t no booze-fighter—vat?” Leaning 
over, he helped himself to the unfinished glass, after which 
he loudly smacked his lips. ‘‘Vell—and now vat’s the 
plot?” inquired Mr. Pincus. 

It was he who had raised Mr. Jeans from the floor when 
Mr. Jeans had fainted. It was he also who masterfully had 
sent others running for water, whisky and a fan. He had 
also found time to address Rooker in a brief but sharp 
aside; and, at what Mr. Pincus had said, Rooker had first 
looked startled, then he had sworn. “Here, what’re you 
butting in for?”’ he had demanded; to which Mr. Pincus, 
grinning slightly, had made some other rejoinder. What 
he had said none but Rooker had heard. Breathing sharply, 
he had withdrawn. Then, when Mr. Jeans had been 
fanned, watered and whiskied back to consciousness it had 
been Mr. Pincus, too, who led him from Rooker, Burke & 
Company’s crowded office to the more quiet and comforting 


atmosphere of Fred’s place, down on the corner. There 
Mr. Jeans had so far recovered as to be able to talk. 

“The plot?” he echoed bewilderedly. “How do you 
mean, Pink—er—Mr. Pincus, I should say?” 

Mr. Pincus overlooked the apparent familiarity. 

“Vy, the vay I dope it out,” said he, falling naturally 
into the vernacular, “is like this: First you lose your 
receipt—your confirmation memo—and Rooker he knows 
it.. Then, when you say you're long fifty Nipper, this here 
crook, he says you ain't. Vell, am I right ’r am 
I wrong—vat?” 

He was right—indubitably so. Hopelessly, his tone 
voicing utter depths of misery, Mr. Jeans recounted what 
had happened. 

At the opening, the first day of the Nipper flurry, he had 
bought his fifty shares—tnat is to say, he had turned in the 
order to buy. Moreover, the transaction had involved 
every cent he possessed; for, after five years of dabbling 
in the market, Mr. Jeans at last had faced extinction. 
Only five hundred dollars remained—a veritable shoe- 
string! However, he had bought—bought Nipper and, 
nerveless, had seen the stock go soaring. It was the answer 
to his dreams, his fervent, pious prayers. Release was at 


hand—freedom from his burdens, his debt, his daily, hated 
doubts and terrors, that five years of dabbling in the 
market! “H'm! If you only knew! If you only knew!” 
he droned. 

Mr. Pincus idly sucked his teeth. 

“Cut out the music, "he advised. “Vell, then vat?” 

There was little else. Like a bolt out of the blue the 
catastrophe had fallen on him, Instead of winning, far 
from being twenty thousand to the good, he had found he 
was ruined, cleaned out, stripped of every cent 

“But it ain't so—it ain't!" cried Mr. Jeans with a sud 
den access of spirit. ‘Rooker cheated me! I told him to 
buy—to buy! I’m sure of it!” 

Again Mr. Pincus idly sucked his teeth. 

“All right,”” he remarked laconically. “You stand for a 
flimflam like that? Vat?" 

“Stand for it?’’ Mr. Jeans stared at him in surprise 
“Why, Mr. Pincus!" he protested, and flushed hotly 
“You don't think I'd squeal, do you!—put up a holler?” 

Mr. Pincus gazed at him curiously 

**Vell—you stand for it then? Vat?” 

By now Mr. Jeans was gaping at him widely. 

Continued on Page 50) 


SOME EFFICIENCY SECRETS 


ITH a varied 
and unusual 
shop experi- 


ence behind him Billy returned to the school of 
technology. He had done things; he had caught 
and held the eyes of busy foremen and superin- 
tendents; he had turned the distrust of the men 
who did the work into confidence and friendship. 

Being young and human, he talked. He championed 
the shop and its workers whenever drawn into a discussion 
with his fellow students. He thought they were inclined 
to look down upon the shop and the shop-workers from 
an outside and theoretical viewpoint, and he wanted to 
set them right. So he hit out hard and rapped the 
tennis-flannel theorist whenever occasion offered—not 
knowing that this was to give him one of the big lessons 
of his life. 

The bolt fell after he had been assistant manager of the 
track team for about a year and, according to established 
precedent, was slated for promotion to the position of 
manager. When the votes were counted at the close of a 
hot campaign he found that this precedent had been 
broken and he was declared defeated. This was a stun- 
ning blow to his pride—for all admitted that he had made 
a capable assistant manager. What was the reason, then, 
for this knockout blow? He found out later. A friend 
told him the truth: 

“Some of the men say you're a mucker—that you 
can’t talk anything but shop and the affairs of laborers 
and machinists. They feel that you don’t quite fit; that 
a real man ought to have some interests and some life 
outside the shop.” 

So he was a mucker! When he cooled off he thought it 
all over carefully and concluded there was some sense 
in the attitude of certain men after all. Besides, it was 
bad business to hold a grudge; the man who does that 
stiffens his mind, hurts his future work and shuts 
out good things that only the man without a grudge is 
open to receive. Again, he recognized that the man who 
had defeated him was a better man for the position than 
himself. Therefore he went to this man and assured him of 
every support «rd assistance he could give. Almost imme- 
diately he tound the tables turned; the element that had 
been against him decided that a mistake had been made 
and that he was not a mucker, but a thoroughbred — “ one 
of our sort after all.” 

There were few things he learned in the remainder of his 
school experience that stuck with him as long as this very 
useful lesson. 

Billy’s first professional connection as a production 
engineer was with an efficiency firm that furnished special 
service to several large plants. This time he stipulated 
that he was to study methods and labor from the efficiency 
viewpoint only, and that his work should have no relation 
to labor organization matters. He was delighted to be 
assigned to a large locomotive repair shop. 

The first day he entered the shop his eye took note of 
several hydraulic jacks standing beside the door. Glancing 
down into the pits, he was astonished to see that the work- 
men were using old-fashioned screwjacks under the heavy 
locomotive frames. As it takes about five times as long to 
lift a locomotive with a screwjack as it does with a hydraulic 
jack, he was astonished at this situation. He casually 
asked one of the workmen why the hydraulic jacks were 
not being used. The answer was that the washers were 
worn out and they had not been repaired. 
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This was an eye-opener as to railroad shop management. 
At every step of his investigation he found further marvels 
of waste and inefficiency. 

“‘ Despite the fact,” says this production engineer, “that 
there were high-speed steels on the market, and that the 
speeds and feeds to be used with them were thoroughly 
tested and known to all first-class mechanics, there was 
only one high-speed tool in use in this shop—and that 
was run at the speed suitable for an obsolete carbon steel. 
Further, 1 found there was not a tool in that shop 
which was not underspeeded at least twenty-five per cent. 
Take the case of a single machine—a boring mill fer boring 
and facing brasses on locomotive driving boxes: Simply 
by shifting the belt over to the other cone, to increase the 
speed, and by grinding the boring tools at a proper angle, 
I was able shortly to increase fivefold the output of the 
machine. 

“Again, I found that bolts were being driven out of the 
frames by hand. Drilling was at once substituted for this 
method, with the result that the machine accomplished in 
an hour and a half the work that had required a day and 
a half to three days under the old hand-driving practice. 

“An almost unbelievable amount of labor and time 
was wasted in that big shop by the improper piacing of 
machines. For instance, I traced the routing of one set of 
drivers through the shop and found that they traveled fully 
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half a mile. Under the 
proper rearrangement 
of the machines the 
distance traveled by these drivers was reduced 
to three hundred feet. Right then and there 
I came to the conclusion that to look upon a 
record example of inefficiency and waste, one 
need travel no farther than the roundhouse or 
repair shop of an old-fashioned railroad. That opinion 
has remained unchanged; though it is only fair to say 
the repair shops of certain of the more progressive rail- 
roads, especially in the West are now in fine condition 
from the efficiency viewpoint. Iwas dumfounded at the 
waste and bad management encountered on every hand 
in this shop. I spent my days with the stop-watch in my 
hand, moving from one job to another, and my evenings 
in writing out a report on the inefficiency 1 had found 
during the day. The very fact that my nightly report 
averaged eight typewritten pages single-spaced is a suffi- 
cient indication of the astonishing mass of things I found 
to overhaul. 

“Despite the special character of this work, it was 
possible that summer and the one following it to stand 
ardize every operation in that big locomotive repair 
shop. But wasthisdone? Onlyin part! Why? Because 
I found that the management of the railroad itself was 
just as rotten, loose and inefficient as that of the shop. 
This taught me a lasting lesson. If I were today called 
upon to standardize the operations in a railroad shop 
and leave it under modern efficiency management the first 
thing I should want to know would be that the president 
of the road would back the reorganization to a finish 

“After working six weeks in the shops of a certain 
railroad | was called off because my reports very nearly 
smoked the general manager out of his job. He wa 
responsible for many of the wasteful conditions that were 
exposed, Many railroad officials below the rank of pres 
ident always talk pleasantly about thorough efficiency 
organization and agree that it would bring wonderful 
results. They have an impulse to give it a fair trial, but 
they are almost powerless to do it, for the reason that 
they are entangled with the men whose heads would have 
to be lopped off in reorganization. If the presidents of 
some of the railroads of this country would reorganize 
their systems and their shops under thorough efficiency 
methods—regardless of where the reorganization wouid 
hit— the actual saving would mount high into the millions 

“Why do I say this? Because I know what thé waste 
from inefficiency, bad management and irregularities of 
all sorts is—know it from actual investigation. Here is an 
example: A certain ordinary milling job took five hours in 
the railroad repair shop. In a machine shop where the 
work was done under thoroughly efficient conditions, with 
precisely the same machines and tools, that job was done 
in one hour. The result of this comparative test was the 
permanent employment of efficiency men in two or three 
of the shops.” 

In the repair shop Billy suffered a severe shock to his 
faith in human nature, so far as the railroad-shop workman 
He could hardly believe the testimony 
of his own eyes! One day he saw a machinist and his 
helper go down into the pit under a locomotive frame and 
sit for an even hour without doing a tap of work. At the 
approach of the foreman their hammers began to strike 
This incident started him on a new line of investigation 
and he found that soldiering in the shop had been reduced 


was concerned. 
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toa thorough cojperative system — including a set of signals 
to give warning of the approach of the foreman. 

In one of the railroad shops where Billy worked that 
summer a spy system had been tried. An airpump had 
been dropped from the running-board of the locomotive 
upon one spy and he was put out of the running; another 
apy had a locomotive frame toppled over upon him and 
for several weeks foilowing his paycheck was sent to the 
hospital. Knowledge of these incidents put the young 
production engineer on his guard and caused him to pro- 
mote the understanding among the workmen that he was 
particularly ‘interested in bettering their working condi- 
tions. This was backed up by the fact that one of the 
first reports he made to the management resulted in the 
improvement of the sanitary conditions of the shop. 

“Tt have always worked on this plan,” says the efficiency 
expert: “First, demonstrate by actual changes and 
improvements that you are there to improve working and 
living conditions for the workmen at the expense of the 
company, and you will get the confidence of the men in 
the shop. This not only is the right thing to do, but it gets 
the men with you, fosters confidence and disarms distrust. 
After the washrooms in this shop were improved, better 
light and heat provided, and the workmen furnished with 
suitable places in which to keep their clothes, I had no 
further fear of being treated as a spy and finding myself 
sent to the hospital for repairs. That experience proved, 
too, that it pays the management to make it possible for 
the workman to keep himself clean and neat. A workman 
can have no pride in his personal appearance when he is 
compelled to hang his clothes on posts or castings in the 
grime and soot of the shop, or to go home with the dirt of 
his work on his face and hands; and a man does better 
work and more of it who has a decent regard for his 
personal appearance and is in a position to maintain it.” 


They Stole Nothing But Time 


7 Y WORK in those shops also forced me to the con- 
clusion that failure to provide proper light and right 
conditions as to heat and cold in the general run of shops 
ineurs a surprising waste of efficiency. It is just as essential 
to have a shop that is reasonably cool as to have one 
sufficiently warm. Time and again I have been called 
upon to say to general managers: ‘You should have every 
working position in your shop under such physical con- 
ditions as would make you willing to sit or stand in that 
position and do the work yourself. The man who is 
obliged to occupy that position has the same feelings that 
you have." Of course this principle cannot always be 
applied to the limit of the letter, because there are positions 
at furnaces, forges, and the like, where the temperature 
must be extreme— where no man not thoroughly seasoned 
could possibly endure the heat.” 
in this shop Billy had a broad opportunity to study the 
subject of waste and to reduce his observations to general 
principles that were of lasting value to him. Here he saw 
malicious waste on a scale that astonished him. The 
greatest waste of the deliberate sort was in time. Not only 
did he find the workmen loafing in pits and actually taking 
naps inside of boilers, but he discovered that it had become 
the general practice of all handa to drop work about twenty 
minutes before the quitting whistle and spend the remainder 
of the time getting ready to quit. This one item of wasted 
time mounted into hundreds of dollars in a short period. 
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The net result of the young production 
engineer’s work here was that the shop 
did the same amount of work at a reduc. 
tion of twenty-five per cent in payroll cost 
and without any reduction in wage rate. 
This was by no means the full gain that 
could have been made if thorough reor- 
ganization measures had been applied. 
The major part of this gain was secured 
by cutting out actual loafing. He discov- 
ered a curious contradiction in the moral 
code of the workmen in this shop: Most 
of them would not steal anything material 
from the shop; few of them hesitated to 
steal as much time as possible—and labor 
was the most expensive element that went 
into the output. 

“The more definitely tangible the 
money value of anything used in a shop,” 
says this efficiency expert, “the easier it 
is to check its waste. Having the price 
marked on any supply has an immediate 
effect upon the mind of the stockkeeper 
who hands out that supply and of the 
workman who uses it. Both recognize 
its definite money value; but workmen 
and those immediately over them gener- 











Let’s find out where 
the trouble is and if 
possible fix it.” 

When heread Billy's 
report to theeffect that 
several important 
items of output were 
selling below cost he 
at once declared for a 
raise of twenty-five per 
cent in price. 

“But how're you 
going to get it?” in- 
quired the president. 
“The machine-tool 
trade is all shot to 
pieces; the trade is 
used to the present 
prices on these ma- 
chines. They’restand- 
ard. Raise the prices 
and you'll see what 
will happen. You'll 
just hand that part of 
the business over to 
our competitors.” 

Then the insurance 








ally fail to translate shop time into terms 
of money, and therefore they waste it 
with hardly a thought.” Just before the 
quitting whistle sounded in this shop the men formed a line 
at the toolroom window and secured balls of white waste 
soaked in oil. The extravagant use of these two items 
waste and oil—amounted to nearly twenty dollars a week 
in this shop. It was at once discontinued. 

When Billy received his diploma from the school of tech- 
nology he decided that he weuld go into the efficiency busi- 
ness on his own hook. His first independent job was a smal! 
one, but large in the lesson it taught him. The owner of 
this shop was an inventor rather than a business man, and 
his shop administration was lamentably loose and ineffec- 
tual; but he bitterly resented having this pointed out tohim 
by a young upstart. Billy discovered that because a 
manager pays for criticism it does not follow that he is 
broad enough to receive it—except as to the inefficiencies 
of his workmen. This experience caused Billy to make 
a rule that all criticisms of the management should be 
withheld until the day of his departure and delivered after 
he had been paid for his services. He also concluded that 
the shop management would “stand the gaff"’ better where 
the man making the investigation had behind him an 
efficiency firm of established standing; so, as soon as 
possible, he allied himself with a firm of this character 
but after that he reserved all criticisms of the management 
until his work was done. He found this to be a wise policy. 


Selling Products Without Profit 


NDER his new connection his first task was to make 
efficiency studies in a shop of a type with which he was 
familiar. Though a reorganization of the stockroom 
effected a saving of ten dollars a week, and several other 
small, permanent economies were put into force, he was 
able to make a strong showing here in a way he had not 
expected. This experience opened his eyes to new pos- 
sibilities. He had been called in because the firm was 
making too meager a profit on its total volume of business. 
Billy's studies soon indicated that the work was being 
done with more than ordinary efficiency. This suggested 
the questions: ‘‘Are their machines costing them more 
than they think? Are they getting too little for their 
product?” He then made careful cost studies, and 
located the African in the woodpile. On one machine 
they were making next to nothing—and this was one of 
their best sellers. They promptly boosted the price thirty- 
five per cent. Now thirty-five per cent on a total sale of 
seventy-five thousand dollars a year is a solid considera- 
tion, and the firm decided that in the future it would know 
the cost of each item of output instead of guessing. - 

In the next machine shop te which he was assigned 
Billy found an interesting extension of this lesson on the 
importance of knowing costs. Up to this time he had 
thought that to be a successful manufacturer was to 
operate a factory efficiently and without waste, to keep 
costs down to the bottom, and to know what those costs 
were—to a cent. Salesmanship was to him merely taking 
orders for the goods. This time, however, he was brought 
hard up against the problem of salesmanship. A new man 
had come into this organization—‘“‘by marriage and 
inheritance,” as he himself explained. A relative of his 
wife had died and left her a substantial interest in this 
concern. The husband was an insurance solicitor—and 
a good one too. It was decided that his wife’s interest in 
the factory was too large to be neglected, and so he came 
into the directory and the management. After a little 
investigation he decided: 

““We’re making the best machines on the market and 
lots of °em—but we're not making any money to speak of. 


The Grder Was Posted, and One by One 
the Men Came Back 


solicitor came back 
with this startling 
proposition: 

“Raise the price and I'll get it—and also sell as large a 
volume at a profit as we're now selling at a loss.” 

It was a bold offer and Billy was keen to see whether the 
director could make good on it. He did—and thereby 
gave the young efficiency engineer a new definition of sales- 
manship. The new director went on the road and made a 
special point of selling the machines on which the price 
had been raised. When a prospective customer exclaimed, 
“But that’s twenty-five per cent higher than you've been 
asking!” the salesman didn’t go into a cunningly devised 
explanation of how labor and material costs had advanced. 
Instead he answered: 

“T know it. And that’s because we didn’t know any 
better before. Now, if one of your customers tried to 
convince you that you ought to sell him your goods at 
less than cost you'd tell him you were not in business for 
that purpose. You'd tell him you had to have a fair 
profit. Same way with us! We've just found out what 
this machine is actually costing us—found we'd been 
selling it a shade below cost. That’s why the company 
hasn’t been making money to amount to anything. We 
had an expert come in and he’s shown us what every 
item costs. Here’s his report. Read it. It says we've 
been selling this machine at three per cent below cost 
this cut down the firm’s profits hard because it’s the best 
machine on the market—the big seller—they all want it. 
We're asking you to give us a profit of just twenty-two per 
cent—which is only fair. You make a better margin than 
that yourself.” 

Then he went into the merits of the machine and clinched 
the sales. The trade stood for the raise and every buyer 
knew just how much profit he was paying on this machine. 
That salesman-director’s methods taught the amazed 
Billy that salesmanship is not merely getting an order at 
a competitor's price—or a little under—but is making the 
sale at a better price than the competitor asks. Today, 
when he finds a factory that has been unwittingly selling 
a product without profit, he does not hesitate to recom- 
mend an immediate advance of price, and he tells the 
story of the life-insurance solicitor. 


The Value of Diplomacy 


BOUT this time the head of the efficiency firm was 
called to a certain factory of which a Scotchman was 
the superintendent and main driving power. In making the 
preliminary survey of the plant the efficiency man passed 
outvan occasional criticism to the president in the hearing 
of the Scotchman—just to indicate that there was a need 
for a more efficient and modern system of management. 
The president decided in favor of the efficiency service, 
but not so the Scotchman! He had come up from a machin- 
ist’s place and believed that his processes were right, his 
costs at bottom and his plant a model of efficiency. When 
the young production engineer entered the shop and 
presented himself to the Scotchman he narrowly escaped 
a forced exit through the nearest window. This threw 
Billy upon his own resources and called for quick action. 
“Tknowit!” he exclaimed. “ Your shopisall you say it is. 
Haven't I heard about it! That’s just why I’m so anxious 
to go through it; I can see that it’s a big chance to learn. 
It would be a great disappointment to have the oppor- 
tunity to study your methods knocked out after our prin- 
cipals have agreed that I should come here and make 
efficiency studies. Anyhow, you might show me through— 
now that you know just how I look at the situation.” 
And there was a justifiable degree of sincerity in Billy’s 
statement, for this man was widely known for his ability as. 
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a factory manager. 
He expected that he 
would learn much 
from the Scotchman 
and would be satisfied 
if he were able to leave 
the shop with honors 
even between them. 
This appeal finally 
won, but Billy realized 
his path in that fac- 
tory would not be an 
easy one. He never 
made a criticism and 
all his suggestions were 
put indirectly—as: 
‘‘Have you ever tried 
this operation on the 
smaller machine? It 
would be interesting. 
I’ve seen good results 
from that kind of an 
experiment.” This 
way of putting things 
to the angered Scotch- 
man finally soothed 
and disarmed him 
especially when he 
found that the veiled 
suggestions were 
thoroughly practical. 


we te 








force on the other. The factory and the office 
were pulling in opposite directions. 

The purchasing department was where the 
trouble centered; it refused to acknowledge 
time as the essence of the contract, and con- 
sidered it highly fitting that the factory 
should wait upon its good pleasure for the 
delivery of materials and supplies— that was 
one of the things a factory was for. It took 
time and deliberation to buy materials at 
the right figure—a figure on which the office 
could make a showing. 

The factory end of the business was just 
as eager to settle blame upon the purchasing 
or the engineering department; in fact, the 
life and aim of the factory was to put the 
office in a hole. However, the manager 
of this organization was a salesman of the 
highest order. Of fifteen municipal contracts 
let on open bids, he secured thirteen at a 
higher figure than his competitors offered. 
When this man was shown where the trouble 
was located he went after it with the war-cry 
of ‘Get together or get out!” To insure a 
clear understanding, a few conspicuous heads 
were lopped off, the purchasing department 
completely reorganized, and the whole works 
shaken up to a point where a factory man con- 
sidered it safer to take the blame that really 
belonged to the office than to suggest the 
old familiar cry: “The other fellow did it.” 








Aside from the 
game of diplomacy 
involved, this investi- 
gation was interesting to the young efficiency man by 
reason of the fact that it presented a new problem: Here 
was a shrewd, practical, able executive who had, as a 
workman, handled almost every process under his super- 
vision—and yet was failing, somewhere, somehow, to get 
results that expressed themselves in net earnings and 
dividends. The equipment of the factory was almost of 
model character and completeness. Where was the trouble? 
He had a suspicion and followed it until it turned to a 
conviction. When the factory had only twenty-five hands 
the superintendent had carried all the details of manage- 
ment in his head; he had not changed as the establish- 
ment grew. Now that it had several hundred hands, this 
personal method was insufficient; it could not secure that 
vital thing—codédrdination, the harmonious teamwork of 
all the forces in the establishment. Billy at once began 
to interest the superintendent in an intensive study of 
production requirements. 

“How many machines are we going to make next month?” 
he asked. ‘“‘What castings shall we need, and how many 
have we on hand? How many and what sort will the 
foundry need to produce, and at just what moment will 
they be required? How far ahead must we run the screw 
machines to keep things moving without a hitch, aad how 
far ahead must work on the planers be planned?” 

The answers to all these questions and many others were 
reduced to black and white—not left to the overloaded 
memory of the superintendent. All these data were then 
placed in charge of a keen young man who had nothing 
to do but chase stock and trace orders, and see that every 
item was delivered from one department to another on 
schedule time, with no hold-ups, delays or mistakes. This 
was not done by any complex system of red tape—the 
entire order, production and cost system was covered by 
six extremely simple forms. 


The Value of Thinking Ahead 


A& A RESULT, the superintendent found himself relieved 
of an amazing burden of detail work; he had plenty of 
time on his hands for doing real solid thinking— planning 
how he could increase production and cut cost without 
sacrifice of quality. And he was fresh. for the work too. 
Before Billy’s work was over the output was increased 
thirty per cent with the same working force, and costs 
were materially reduced in various directions. The next 
year the concern paid a good dividend and the Scotchman 
was ready to admit that he had just begun to learn the 
meaning of real management. 

“It’s nae rememberin’ s’ mooch 
he declared. 

When Billy was directed to begin a thorough study of 
a very large shop organization he felt that he had turned 
over a new chapter in his work. It was far-and-away the 
biggest thing that had thus far made a demand upon him 
and he began his work in this great institution with a 
heavy overhead burden of responsibility and a high voltage 
of interest. His hopes for a new problem and a fresh 
experience were not disappointed. The organization was 
strong, the executives were able, the equipment was up to 
the minute and the methods were modern and progressive. 

Before many weeks, however, he was able to put his fin- 
ger on the sore spot. There was war between the office and 
engineering forces on the one side and the manufacturing 


it’s thinkin’ ahead!” 


He Narrowly Escaped a Forced Exit 
Through the Nearest Window 


And any member of the office force was will- 
ing to fall on the neck of the factory super- 
intendent in the presence of the directors. 

This whole wasteful-warfare between the “ boiled shirts” 
and the “dinner buckets” had started in petty feeling 
and had grown to proportions that threatened to disable 
the entire big enterprise. Still, the men who were in it 
could not see it until the efficiency man drew a diagram 
of the situation and proved his ground with figures that 
could not be questioned. 

After this job was completed the head of the efficiency 
firm announced: 

“Billy, I’m going to put you up against the hardest nut 
you've ever tried to crack—a factory that's absolutely 
up-to-date; and you've simply got to make good and 
show cause on this assignment. It’s highly important to 
us that you should; but don’t forget that you'll have 
to sleep with both eyes open to find any weak spot in that 
business. I've taken a look at it myself; but they want 
our service and I've sold it to °em-—and it’s up to you.” 


Reporting to the Waste Basket 


HIS new assignment was with an important company of 

a large and active manufacturers’ association in the 
Middle West. A big volume of future efficiency business 
depended upon getting solid results from the investigation. 
Biliy went through the factory carefully; then began again 
and traveled the same ground still more thoroughly. 
Though he could see a bare possibility of making the cost 
system a bit more accurate, he admitted that his chief had 
not overstated the difficulties of the situation. There 
were also a few possibilities for piece and bonus work. On 
the other hand, the organization seemed discouragingly 
modern. Every workman had to turn in a time ticket; 
there were formal requisitions for all materials and sup- 
plies, and a complete order system covered the operations 
of the entire factory. 

Then the young production engineer had an inspira- 
tion. He sought the general manager and drew him into 
a free-and-easy talk about the business. In the course of 
this informal conference that official made an astonishing 
confession. 

“Oh, yes,” he declared, “I get all these reports and 
things; but you don’t think I have time to read ‘em all? 
Not much! They're for the purpose of making the folks 
out in the factory feel that we're watching ‘em every 
minute. Most of the stuff is*thrown into the waste- 
basket; but now and then I go through it until I find 
something that looks open to criticism and then I send 
for the men concerned and read the riot act to’em. That 
helps to keep up the factory feeling that we never sleep. 

“To tell the truth, we haven't any method of sugaring 
off all this system stuff and getting the real good out of it. 
We don’t know how to do that. Then there's the cost 
man. We've got one, but we're just about as far dowr 
in the guessing class as before he came. I'd like to 
know—not guess— what things cost us. And I've got a 
rotion that the right kind of a man can cut some corners 
for us in our production operations.” As Billy went out 
the door the general manager called after him: “Sorry I 
can’t help you any—but I guess it’s up to you.” 

Couldn't help him any! Billy chuckled over the reve- 
Jation for a whole day. Then he turned loose upon his 
job with a new confidence. With a management stuffing 
costly reports into the wastebasket and maintaining an 
elaborate system of office checking as a bluff to impress 


workmen, he was morally certain that the whole fabric of 
scientific office management was a surface veneer—and 
probably a thin one at that. 

His investigations were made with unusual care. They 
forced the conclusion that the concern had been oversys- 
tematized—loaded down with a complicated network of 
forms that shot over the heads of the executives, from the 
general manager down to the job bosses. First he installed 
a simple cost system that every machinist understood and 
that really told the executives what the articles in the 
output were costing. 

He was astonished to find that the entire specifications 
of the product were in the heads of the foremen and the 
superintendent, and that these specifications covered at 
least twelve hundred different articles. Also the tool 
vault—which contained fifty thousand dollars’ worth of 
tools and fixtures—was operated by a custodian who 
depended wholly upon his memory. 

Instantly Billy began the big job of reducing all this 
information to writing. A history sheet was prepared for 
each part manufactured. There were nearly four thou 
sand of these sheets and every operation in the making of 
each part was clearly and minutely described— after that 
operation had been thoroughly standardized. This roused 
the antagonism of the foremen and superintendent, who 
felt the transfer to the history sheets of all this informa 
tion they had carried in their heads for years was reduc- 
ing their value to the factory at a sacrifice rate. It 
required hours of patient argument to convince them that 
the new system would give them the first chance they ever 
had to do real department managing that would show and 
prove their actual abilities. 


The Sin of Craft Sacrilege 


ACH history card recorded the name of the part; the 

kind, amount and cost of its material; the order or 
sequence of operations in jts manufacture; the departments 
and machinés through which it must pass; the specific tools 
and fixtures required in each operation, and che standard 
time or rate for each operation. When a piece started on 
its journey through the factory a card with all these data was 
attached to it, and every workman whose hand touched it 
knew just what was required at every stage of its progress. 
The saving of time was instantly apparent when this new 
order was put into operation. 

One department in this factory was devoted to the sew 
ing of leather goods. When Billy entered this room to 
study the operations conducted there the operatives were 
aghast. Did this young man think he could improve on the 
methods of sewing leather that had been handed down to 
them unchanged by several generations of ancestors? It was 
a joke! No, it was craftsacrilege! For hundreds of years 
the motions of leather-sewing had remained unchanged. 

However, Billy started in upon his motion studies as 
calmly as if he did not know that every workman there wa: 
horrified at his audacity. He soon discovered that the 
workman used the same length of thread regardless of the 
length of the seam. This meant that a useless length of 

Conctuded on Page 4! 
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The Gold Bonds of Matrimony 


ON 


HERE has been talk of more 
([Pisternasiona weddings for 
next year. At the coming of 
the summer, when ordinary founts of news run 
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at Newport, with a private yacht 
in the distance, floating on the 
bosom of a private ocean. There 
are excited cable dispatches, telling us approxi- 





dry, there is always such talk. Dipping her 
honeyed pen in a congenial mixture of soft 
soap, cormmeal mush and sugar water, the lady 
society reporter begins throwing off disclosures 
regarding the international weddings of note 
that may be expected confidently with the 
coming of the fall. In so many words—in 
sO many, many words--it is stated that the 
caughters of certain of our ruling families 
are to bestow their hearts, their hands, and 
as much of the parental fortunes as their fond 
fathers may be induced to separate themselves 
from, upon scions of certain titled families of 
Europe that would beruling families also —only 
the police over there won't let them. 

These announcements invariably create 
much excitement. As a general rule, the 
newspapers are very sorry that such things 
should be—on the editorial pages—and very 
glad on all the other pages. One would gather 
from a perusal of the daily prints that inter- 
national marriages are rare and conspicuous 
events among us, whereas they are taking 
place by the thousands every year all over 
the country — especially in the big cities. 

Only recently attention was directed to the 
increasing number of marriages between Italian 
youths and Jewish girls in New York. The 
ebb and flow of population on the lower East ° 
Side and the upper East Side having thrown 
the Latin and the Jewish stocks into close 
juxtaposition, the result is abundantly shown 
at the marriage-license bureau. This sort 
of thing mainly passes unnoticed though; it 
is of too frequent occurrence now to be a 
novelty-—and, anyhow, it is taken as only 
another phase of the fusing of different 
races that is going on se constantly in the big 
crucible of New York. 

Marriages between young people of German 
and Irish parentage have been common for 
many years. Occasionally a parent objects, 
or @ pastor; but, in the main, these inter- 
national marriages appear to be very good 
things not only for the young people themselves 
but for the community at large. Husband 
and wife have constant material for friendly 
joking in the racial peculiarities of each other; 
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mately how much the fond bridegroom is going 
to want paid down. Special stories are printed 
showing that the groom’s creditors, marching 
four abreast, would be two hours passing a 
given point; and that the wealth of the young 
woman's father, if changed into dollar bills and 
placed end to end, would stretch from Paris to 
Palm Beach and back again by way of Reno. 

A little later, along come those advance 
details so dear to the feminine heart: descrip- 
tions of the wedding frock and how much 
it cost—and the going-away gown and the 
coming-back gown, and how much they 
cost—and the eighty pairs of shoes; and the 
sixteen trunks full of hats, and all the rest of 
it—more fittings, in short, than a first-class 
battleship needs, and considerably more expen- 
sive. If some enthusiastic chronicler of these 
glad tidings makes a natural error and says 
in print that something in the trousseau —one 
of those fluffy, lacy, hand-embroidered things 
with a French name to it and ruffles—cost 
nine hundred dollars, when, as a matter of 
fact, it cost only a mere beggarly ninety, 
| nobody connected with the matter undertakes 
i to set the public right, but just lets it go at 
that. For, as the Latins say, it is but a lapsus 
lingerie—or, as we would put it, a mere slip. 


The Wedding of a Belted Earl 


HE date for the wedding is announced. 

This calls for very large-sized headlines; 
and shortly after this ashipload, more or less, of 
the groom’s noble relatives arrive, all carrying 
their titled noses aimed at the Big Dipper and 
all filled with the sincere conviction that they 
aren’t going to be able to care for a country 
where people worship the vulgar dollar, whereas 
it would, of course, be an altogether different 
thing were the vulgar dollar translated into 
francs, shillings or marks. 

By such preliminaries are the expectations 
of the masses raised to the proper pitch of 
appreciation and interest, until finally a flat- 
tered and complimented sun is accorded the 
honor of rising upon the happy marriage 
morn. By nine o'clock traffic is suspended 








and it seems to be a well-established fact that 
where two people find something in common 
to laugh at they are less apt to find sornething to quarrel 
about. And their progeny, representing a commingling of 
differing sturdy ‘bloods, generally develop whatever is 
strongest in the two strains and make a mighty valuable 
vreed of Americans—so the sociologists and the students of 
heredity influences say. They say it isafine thing all round. 
Little Lizzie MeGee, who works behind the ribbon 
counter at Wannawhooper’s, and big Heiney Schwartz, 
the plumber’s helper, come to a definite understanding 
some moonlit night on the beach at Coney or sitting side 
by side on the front stoop of the tenement. And the follow- 
ing Saturday afternoon, when they both have a half 
holiday, Lizzie takes Heiney by the hand and leads him 
round the corner to the parsonage, where these two are 
made one either by a plain-clothes preacher or by a mem- 
ver of the unifermed clergy, depending on whether Lizzie's 
folks came from the north of Ireland or the south of it. 


When the Masses Unite in Marriage 


r}\EERE are no pieces in the newspaper about this event. 

Why should there be? Lizzie brings no dowry except 
her strength, her good looks and her heritage of pluck and 
independence. Her father isn’t a coal baron or a mine 
monarch, a sugar magnate or a railroad king. He hasn't 
made his millions in amalgam fillings or first and second 
mortgages, or in hay and feed. He hasn’t any millions; he 
only works by the day for those who have. 

Heiney has no army of creditors camping on his trail. 
He doesn’t owe anything except the installment on the 
furniture. He comes of no line of belted earls; he doesn’t 
look something like an albino rat and something like a 
barred jockey on an outlaw track; and he stands nearer 
six-feet-three than three-feet-six, as seems so often to be 
the case with those who do come of belted earls. He is 
merely a husky, hearty, square-jawed plumber boy. Why 
should he and she have space in the papers? They don't 
expect it either. 


“He Loves Me; He Loves Me Not!"’ 


They settle down to life together in a three-room flat up 
in Two Hundred and Something Street, which is almost as 
far north as Doctor Cook got. And after a while there are 
some little Heineys and some little Lizzies coming along 
though baptismally known perhaps as Harolds and Gwen- 
dolyns; and they grow up to multiply and replenish the 
earth. Maybe the original Heiney invented a bathtub or 
something that became in time a trust and earned its forty 
millions or so; and possibly it will befall in the third gener- 
ation that the family will acquire a good rating in the 
Social Register and a better one in Bradstreet’s. Then 
they'll erect a marble courthouse called a mausoleum 
over old Heiney, dedicate a few memorial windows in a 
chapel to Lizzie, and buy a grafted family tree for them- 
selves—grafted is the proper word—and then, perchance, 
a granddaughter will land a title for herself; for we are a 
growing people and such things have happened before. 
Or, on the other hand, Lizzie’s and Heiney’s descendants 
may bé satisfied just to go on being solid, substantial, good 
Americans, proud of what they are and not ashamed of 
what they were. We breed that kind, too, in large 
quantities. 

It is the other kind of an international wedding that 
commands the large headlines and sends the lady society 
reporter's temperature up to one hundred and seventy-six 
in the shade for weeks on a stretch. It starts first with 
rumors of the engagement, contradictions of the same and 
reiterations of the same. Every phase of the courtship is 
as accurately and fully reported as the proceedings of a big 
murder trial. Elections, aviation meets and the annual 
warcloud in the Balkans are shoved over on to the inside 
pages to make room for it. The happy pair might just as 
well be doing their wooing for a moving-picture film. 
There are published photographs of the young man’s 
ancestral castle, which only needs to have the roof restored 
and the cows driven out of the great hall to make it 
almost habitable for human use. There are pictures of the 
bride's father’s cozy two-million-dollar marble residence 


for three blocks in beth directions from the 

Church of Saints Midas and Croesus. The 
populace, it would seem, has turned out almost unani- 
mously. Business is practically at a standstill; the Stock 
Exchange is almost deserted, and the ticker carries frag- 
mentary details from the festive scene instead of market 
quotations. Mounted policemen and the kind who are not 
mounted but merely stuffed—those who have made a 
study of taxidermy, and New York cops will understand 
this application readily—are on hand in vast numbers, 
riding down the proletariat and clubbing them on their 
heads. The merry wedding bells ring out, but are not 
heard distinctly owing to spirited opposition by the ambu- 
lance gong and the riot call. Strong men trample the weak 
and feeble under foot in an effort to reach some favored 
point of vantage from which they will be able to command 
an uninterrupted view of the back of an usher’s neck. 
Struggling women snatch off one another's clothes until 
they are properly dressed for the opera, but improperly 
dressed for any other occasion, 

Thus wile the merry hours away! The society reporter 
runs entirely out of adjectives and has tw fall back on 
verbs; the ordinary reporter rams his way through the 
jam to the nearest telephone and flashes bulletins of glad 
tidings to his office, so the city editor can get out another 
extra describing Mrs. Van Astorgilt’s costume in full. 
The invited guests come; the bridal party comes. Oh, joy! 
Oh,rapture! The carriages run over a few persons, but the 
victims are persons of no social consequence and nobody 
bothers to get their names. The bride enters the sanctuary 
on the arm of her father and the groom enters on the arm 
of a policeman, who has just saved him from being picked 
to pieces at the portals. 

Behind « screen of rare exotic blossoms, each one of 
which is guaranteed to have cost at least three dollars, a 
picked nine of the highest-priced grand opera stars in the 
New World utter costly and melodious sounds. The organ 
softly peals off those deep chestnotes that would sound like 
indigestion symptoms if we didn’t know they constituted 

(Continued on Page 73) 
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FAILURE FARM!” repeated 
charming Cordelia Blossem, 
concealing her sudden twinge 

of envy under a sparkling demeanor. I 
Why, why hadn’t she happened to 
think of it herself! “What a perfectly picturesque 
and noble and useful—and most unusual philanthropy!” 

“Isn’t it?” agreed the shrewd-faced Clara Pikyune, 
studying the curving lips and frank round eyes of Cordelia 
with a thrill of satisfaction. After all, though, she had to 
admit that Cordelia was a woman of flawless poise. “I've 
had tremendous difficulty in keeping the whole delightful 
project a surprise until I had everything ready for you 
energetic workers.’’ Of course she did! thought Cordelia. 
“I’ve put you on the executive committee with me,” and 
Mrs. Pikyune permitted herself a patronizing smile. 

Cordelia’s round cheeks flushed delicately —presumably 
with pleasure. 

“That’s sweet of you,” she murmured. “I am so very 
happy to have such an active part in it. I saw a mention 
of the plan in a New York paper recently, but it never 
occurred to me that we had a local need for the system. 
That must have been my stupidest day,”’ and for a mere 
instant across her smooth brow flashed the trace of vexa- 
tion which the older social warrior had waited to see. 

“It’s a European idea, but it is sweeping the world,” 
explained Mrs. Pikyune, toying contentedly with her 
lorgnette. ‘‘Each worthy family that has proved its utter 
inability to cope with city life is given a cottage and a 
small plot of ground and set to work. The association 
finances the miniature farm, markets its products— whether 
they be chickens, or berries, or vegetables, or something else 
that the family takes most interest in raising—pays all 
expenses, and puts the profits to the family’s credit. When 
enough has accumulated the amount is used for the 
purchase of a similar plot of ground and cottage, the deed 
for which is then turned over to the reclaimed subjects; 
whereupon another previously hopeless family is given 
a chance for self-respecting independence.” 

“Tt’s a delightful opportunity to help the struggling!” 
half sighed Cordelia. ‘All the papers were full of it. 
Where did they get that splendid new photograph of you?” 

“T can’t think,” frowned Mrs. Pikyune, no 
doubt quite annoyed. ‘These newspapers are 
absolutely unscrupulous. Of course you will 
have Mrs. Fleecer on your subcommittee?"’ 

“T shall need her,” thoughtfully responded 
Cordelia with no trace in her clear brown eyes 
of the dawning speculation which was forming 
behind them. ‘“‘ By-the-way, you forgot to tell 
me what my subcommittee is to be.” 

““On the Examination of Candidates,” stated 
Mrs. Pikyune sweetly, repressing the flicker 
in her usually cold eyes. “It’s really the most 
important committee of all, in spite of its 
possible unpleasantness. You won’t mind 
that, I know, my dear.” 

“TI feel complimented to have you intrust 
me with it,”” accepted Cordelia with no out- 
ward resentment. “I have always found that 
when these people have an opportunity to 
meet me personally I am able to help them so 
much more effectively.” 

“Tt’s your irresistible charm,” conceded 
Mrs. Pikyune, almost too readily for comfort. 
The rdle of Lady Bountiful was so easy! 

Cordelia smiled. ‘‘ How many of my families 
can we make happy?” she asked. 

The three creases ip Mrs. Pikyune’s brow 
and nose and cheeks deepened a mere trace. 
Cordelia’s families! Possibly she had put 
Cordelia on the wrong committee after 
all. Could she have made a mistake? 

“Only ten at first, I think,” she re- 
turned. “I’ve purchased ten acres of 
ground, and have already been assured 
of a sufficient fund to erect the ten cot- 
tages. It seems a pity that we can’t 
offer immediate assistance to all; but of 
course the plan is capable of infinite 
expansion.” 

“Oh, yes; that’s true, isn’t it!” cried 
Cordelia, instantly brightening. 

Mrs. Pikyune studied her dubiously. 
Now she was sure she had made a 
mistake! 
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ORDELIA BLOSSOM turned som- 
berly from the front page of the : 
morning paper. Really shesympathized 
with Clara Pikyune. No gentlewoman 
likes to appear so prominently and 
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By George Randolph Chester 


persistently in the public prints, and since Clara had inau- 
gurated the Failure Farm Movement there was scarcely 
anything else in the papers! This morning's article was 
about the model cottages which Mrs. Pikyune had designed 
for the wonderful new philanthropy, and it was illustrated 
by a bird's-eye view of the first colony, each picturesque 
cottage with a different exterior to avoid that poverty- 
stricken monotony and each in the midst of an abnormally 
fertile farm of one acre. Across the entire top of the first 
page ran the big black headline: 
SOCIETY LEADER’S VILLAGE OF HOPE 
Mrs. CLara Pixyune’s Stupenpous New PHILANTHRO 
ASSUMING CONCRETE FORM 


> 


On the third page of the paper was an article concerning 
the formal organization meeting of the Failure Farm Asso- 
ciation at the residence of Mrs. Clara Pikyune, in the white- 
and-gold ballroom where Mrs. Clara Pikyune had for so 
many years entertained the social exclusives of the city, 
the East, and the Old World. At that meeting the founder 
of the movement, Mrs. Clara Pikyune, was elected perma- 
nent president. The executive committee, headed by Mrs. 
Clara Pikyune, chairman, contained the name of Cordelia 
Blossom! 

Cordelia Blossom meditatively pulled a daisy from its 
bowl and plucked off the petals with the thumb and 
forefinger of the hand with which she held it. 

On the fifth page was a news item conveying the fact 
that Mrs. Clara Pikyune was about to take a flying trip 
to the East to study the operating methods of the three 
Failure Farms which had already been inaugurated. The 
social column on another page was headed by an account 
of the luncheon given by Mrs. Clara Pikyune to the mem- 
bers of her Failure Farm executive staff, who were as 
follows. The editorial page contained a two-column-wide 
essay on the wonderful boon offered to struggling humanity 
by that noble society leader, Mrs. Clara Pikyune! 
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“Mra. Clara Pikyune is a Woman 
With a Hearti"’ 
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Cordelia Blossom, also the undia- 
puted local society leader, did not 
throw her paper on the floor. She 

LEIGH folded it neatly and laid it by her 

plate. “Oh, Watt!” she called. 

Colonel Watterson Blossom, who was slow with his 
toilet this morning because of an infernal, confounded, 
imbecile lack of hot water, had a sharp struggle to deter 
mine whether it were nicer to present himself to Cordelia 
immediately or to delay until he could go before so charm- 
ing a woman in as attractive a guise as possible. Why 
could not the gallant youth of the spirit remain in the 
body? He decided his debate by coming to the door of the 
breakfast room with one side of his face shaven and most of 
the lather hastily washed from the other side. 

“Yes, my dear,” he answered, holding the collar of his 
dressing robe closely about his neck and regretting that he 
had not taken time to arrange his sparse gray 
carefully over the thin spot. 


hair more 
It was distressing to look old. 

Ordinarily Cordelia, trying to keep pace with his sublime 
courtesy, would have apologized for compelling him to 
appear as such a negligent exhibit, but just now she was 
too intensely occupied. 

“Watt, dear, have you paid much attention to the 
Failure Farm movement?” she inquired. 

The Colonel brig ite ned 

“It is wonderful! he earnestly declared, almost ora- 
torically. “‘The noble bigness of the idea, when it first 
suddenly dawned on me, almost made the tears come to 
my eyes! Mrs. Clara Pikyune is a woman with a heart!” 

Three fragments of struggling emotions flashed over 
Cordelia’s well-controlled countenance before that charming 
face could express its usual sweetness. 

“She's a remarkably clever woman,” she acknowledged 
with a clear conscience. ‘‘ Watt, lam most anxious to help 
her further this great cause. Mrs. Pikyune has been kind 
enough to place me on her executive staff and at the head 
of one of her most important committees, and I wish to do 
everything I can to make the project bigger and broader 
and grander—and more widely useful.” 

The Colonel kissed his wife's hand as gallantly as if he 
had on his dress suit, though the effect was not the same, 

“Always my generous Cordelia!” he com- 
plimented her, beaming on her with fond eyes, 
“If there is anything I can do to help you, 
even in the most humble capacity, I beg of 
you and Mrs. Pikyune to make free use of me.” 

‘I knew you'd help us!” 


enthusiastic confidence 


she told him with 
“You see we women 
are so limited in our resource Mrs. Pikyune 
has been most lavish in her gift, but after all 
she has been able to donate only ten acres, 
which will care for only ten families; and we 
- have so many hundreds of poor people who 
need just this wonderful chance to lead useful, 
happylives. Couldn't the city dosomething?” 
The Colonel sat down. The sheer genius 
of that suggestion almost overcame him. 
“The city!” he exclaimed. “How dull in 
me not to have thought of that means of help- 
ing in the movement with which every humane 
man must be so thoroughly in sympathy. 
The city should do something, and, by George, 
it shall! 
“Oh, everything,” she brightly assured him, 
smiling up at him with her round eyes. “To 
begin with, the ladies of the movement should 
have a hundred acres added to the ten, and, as 
/ a matter of fact, the city should take over and 
finance and control the organization! It is too 
tremendous for individual enterprise.” 
‘That is very true,” heartily agreed the 
Colonel. ‘‘As mayor of the city, I have not 
used my 





What do you suggest, Cordelia?” 


influence for any expenditure toward 
which I might besaid to havea private leaning. 
But this is a matter far larger than myself, 
and the city must and shall engage in it! At 
the council meeting this very afternoon I shall 
demand a fund for the purchase, equipment 
ind maintenance of a hundred-acre Failure 
Farm with a hundred cottages!’ 

Cordelia became deeply thoughtful. Of 
course there would be a reorganization 

“* How dear of you, Watt,” she acknowledged. 


ma 


HE mail-carrier and Cordelia Blossom called 

on Georgia Fleecer at exactly the same 
moment, and the postman handed to the 
maid a delicately tinted envelope which 
Cordelia recognized as of the sort used by 
Clara Pikyune. 
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“Don't let me keep you from opening your mail, 
Georgia,”’ greeted Mrs. Blossom. 

“Thank you,’ returned Mrs. Fleecer, eying the 
envelope which the maid brought in. ‘I think I will if 
you don’t mind. It’s from Clara Pikyune.” 

The friends exchanged a glance in which there was no 
trace of any expression whatsoever—far from it!—then 
Georgia opened her envelope. It contained one of Mrs. 
Pikyune’s regulation invitations. 

“What a stunning idea!"’ Georgia commented. “Listen, 
Cordelia. She's going to give a grand bazaar and ball at 
her own residence, and charge for the tickets—twenty 
dollars a couple! Besides that everybody is to donate 
some object of art, which is to be auctioned off by Dickey 
Gummoly to the highest bidder. ° The proceeds are to go 
to the Failure Farm Fund.” 

“Isn't it a stunning idea!” approved Cordelia. She took 
the invitation which Georgia handed her, but she did not 
look at it; instead she gazed studiously at Georgia. ‘Of 
course we shall all go. How popular her Failure Farm 
Movement is!” 

“Tremendously so,”’ agreed Georgia. “Jim says it’s a 
great idea. By-the-way, Cordelia, he suggested last night 
that if our commitiee didn’t like to mix up in the rough 
work of selection he’d furnish our failures for us.”’ 

For the first time since breakfast Cordelia smiled with 
genuine amusement. She could see Jim Fleecer treating 
the Failure Farm as a pension, and stowing away on it, as 
a reward for faithful services, the members of his political 
rifl-raff who were no longer useful. There was something 
about the intensely practical mind of the notorious gang 
leader that Cordelia was bound to admire. 

“It might be a satisfactory manner in which to handle 
that detail of the work after all,” she thoughtfully admitted. 
“Of course Mr. Fleecer would know better than we 
possibly could just who would be the most worthy of 
assistance.” 

“Oh, he was only joking,”’ laughed Georgia, wondering 
what Cordelia wanted her husband to do. However, she 
would svon know. 

“{ don’t seé why,” persisted Cordelia, revolving that 
idea slowly in her mind and trying to make it fit in some- 
where. She found a beautiful niche for it. ‘‘The selection 
of candidates will really be a stupendous task, especially if 
the plan is extended.” 

“Mercy, I should think it was large enough now!” pro- 
tested Georgia. ‘I don’t see what we would do if it were 
to be projected on a more extensive scale. It keeps every- 
body busy as it is and monopolizes the entire social life of 
the city,”” and she glanced again at the lavender-tinted 
invitation. Really one never had a chance to attend 
anything but one of Clara Pikyune’s Failure Farm affairs! 

“That's just why it should be extended,” argued Cordelia. 
“You see, Georgia, this splendid philanthropy is too seri- 
ous a thing to be 
made a mere 
social diversion. 
It should be made 
a public affair, I 
think, and taken 
out of society en- 
tirely; because so 
much more good 
can be done in 
that way.” 

Georgia toyed 
with Mrs. Piky- 
une’s invitation, 
then in her eyes 
slowly gleamed the 
light of pleasure. 

“No one could 
be selfish enough 
to oppose such a 
gorgeous further- 
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she speculated. She could see Clara Pikyune, who had been 
out of social prominence for some time, receiving the 
exciting news. 

“I wonder how it could be done,” she remarked, and, 
looking at Cordelia, she divined something. ‘‘ Do tell me!” 

“I spoke to Watt about it this morning,” replied Cor- 
delia demurely. “‘He’s about to have the city take over the 
entire uplift, and add a hundred acres to the ten we already 
have, and supply money for the cottages and equipment, 
and make it really big and worth while--and useful! There’s 
a council meeting this afternoon.” 

“This afternoon!” repeated the 
thoughtful Georgia, rising. ‘‘I must 
telephone Jim right away.” 

Cordelia smiled in relief. Mr. 

Fleecer had so much influence with . 
certain members of the council. 


Iv os 

IM FLEECER, sitting in his bare 

little real-estate office, in which 
there was never any real estate bought 
or sold, stabbed a penknife in his old 
desk and lassoed it with a rubber band. 

“T don’t get it, Dickson,” he puzzled. ‘“‘Three of the 
boys of my own party have been up to get the word from 
me, but I couldn’t slip them anything flat until I knew 
more about it.” 

“Nobody knows anything about it,”’ returned Dan 
Dickson, equally perplexed, and looking into the crown of 
his faded old brown derby as if it contained an answer. 
“This morning the Colonel calls up all the aldermen and 
tells ’em about this hundred-acre Failure Farm ordinance, 
and asks ‘em to railroad it through, as a personal favor. 
My boys all come to me, and I can’t tell ’em if it’s graft or 
enthusiasm; but I told ’em I'd see you and get wised up,”’ 
and the leader of Colonel Watterson Blossom’s party 
puckered his foxlike face into an anxiously inquiring 
expression; directing his inquiry, however, into his hat in 
place of into tall Jim Fleecer’s eyes. 

“T’m on the outside,”’ responded Fleecer, pushing for- 
ward his big jaw in concentrated thought. ‘“‘The Colonel 
doesn’t often have a reason that a practical politician can 
understand; but I have a pipeline to him, and if you just 
give me a few hours I'll tap it.” 

“You're a wonder if you can get to that old snab,” 
declared Dickson, his face reddening with anger as it did 
every time he thought of the unmanageable Colonel. “I’m 
barred from his office, but you, on the other side polit- 
ically, seem to be able to find out what he thinks when he’s 
asleep. I wish you'd put me next to your pipeline.” 

The raw-boned boss glared down at wizened Dan Dick- 
son half savagely for a moment as he thought of Georgia 
and Cordelia, and then he chuckled. 

““My pipeline would order you cremated on sight,”’ he 
grinned. ‘You tell the boys to lay low until I slip you 
the word.” 

“You'll have to move quick,” warned Dickson. “The 
Colonel wants the ordinance railroaded through this after- 
noon. What are they to do if you can’t locate any 
information?” 

“Table the ordinance,” ordered Fleecer briskly. ‘ Now 
you slam out of here. I want to get busy.” 

The moment Dan Dickson had edged himself out of the 
door Fleecer grabbed his telephone and called his house. 
Before he had a reply, however, he obeyed a sudden 
instinct and, rising noiselessly from his chair, tiptoed 
round the wall of the room to the door, which he jerked 
swiftly open. Finding Dan Dickson there, conveniently 
stooped over, he picked that small gentleman calmly up 
by the scruff of his neck, took him over to the head of the 
stair, set him on his feet, straightened him up, backed his 
head against the wall, and, placing his thumb on Dickson’s 
nose, pressed against it as if he were pushing an electric 
button! Then, without a word or a smile, he walked back 
into his office and close the door. ’ 

“Excuse me, Tumpelly,”’ he said in response to the 
voice which was patiently saying “‘Hello” over and over 
again; ‘“‘my keyhole was stopped up. Say, Ribbons, I wish 
you'd find out for me what our friend Colonel Blossom is 
up to with a certain Failure Farm ordinance he wants to 
push through this afternoon.” 

“Oh, tell them it’s all right!” urged Georgia with eager 
promptness. “I was just trying to get you.” 

“Oh, that’s what I do, is it?” he chuckled. ‘Tell them 
it’s all right, eh? Well, am I supposed to understand 
the situation, or am I merely an instructed delegate?” 

“It depends on how much time there is,” his wife 
briskly informed him. ‘You'll like it though.” 

He laughed aloud. 

“I’m glad I’m to be tickled,” he admitted. ‘What is 
your scheme?” 

“Why, Jim, the philanthropy, which is really an excel- 
lent one, is far too big for a mere society affair under the 
absolute control of one woman.” 

Jim Fleecer covered the transmitter with his big hand so 
that she should not hear him snort with the suddenness of 
his grasp of the cause of war 
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“I thought one woman was hitting it up pretty strong 
in our daily journals,” he suggested with deceptive mild- 
ness. “I suppose you know that this little pink-tea con- 
test will cost the city at least a hundred thousand dollars, 
and without a cent in it for anybody?” 

“Suppose it does!”’ she warmly argued; ‘‘it’s in a noble 
cause. There doesn’t have to be a personal advantage 
in everything. Say, Jim, Cordelia is right here now. We've 
just been talking it over. You know we're on the com- 
mittee to select the beneficiaries. If we get this extension 
plan through would you mind helping us pick out the 
candidates?” 

She heard him choke. 

“Goodby, Tumpelly; I'm in a hurry!” he chuckled 
in a low tone; ‘I have to pass the word to the boys to be 
sure not to table that ordinance.” 


Vv 


O MUCH in this world depends on mere coincidence. 
If Georgia Fleecer and Cordelia Blossom had not 
sallied out to buy a bonnet for one or the other of them in 
mad and riotous celebration, the mayor of the city, tele- 
phoning frantically for information, would have located 
his wife at home, or at Georgia Fleecer’s, or in the Isis 
Club tearooms. As it was, he acquired an intensely 
practical thought, and telephoned directly to the head- 
quarters of the Failure Farm idea and unfortunately found 
Clara Pikyune at home! 

“This is Mayor Blossom,” he sedately informed her. 
“IT need some information end | was unable to locate 
Mrs. Blossom, or I would not have taken the liberty of 
disturbing you. What is the official title of the Failure 
Farm philanthropy, please?" 

“A local branch is usually named after the founder,” 
she modestly advised him; “although, of course, | have 
never urged that procedure. I could not becomingly do 
so, you know,” and she laughed with careful confusion. 

“It would be only just,’ asserted the mayor gravely. 
“{ shall be happy to inform the city council, when they 
take up the Failure Farm extension ordinance this after- 
noon, that such is the courteous custom; although there 
may be some objection that, since the movement is to be 
made a public one, the local branch should bear the name 
of the city.” 

“The extension ordinance!” repeated Mrs. Pikyune, the 
three sharp creases in her brow tightening into a triple line. 
“I did not know that the city was interested.” 

“Indeed!”” commented the Colonel in some wonder. 
“Oh, I see! Mrs. Blossom is probably keeping the news, 
until the ordinance is passed, as a pleasant little surprise 
for you.” 

**How like Cordelia!” dryly observed Mrs. Pikyune, who 
knew Cordelia perfectly. ‘‘ Now that the cat is out of the 
bag, however, you must give me the details.” 

“T fear I should leave that pleasure for Mrs. Blossom,” 
returned the Colonel, considerably worried. 

“Just as you like,” replied Mrs. Pikyune very lightly 
indeed. ‘However, from what you have just said, I judge 
that you will need some advice in the preparation of your 
ordinance, and if you cannot locate Mrs. Blossom I am 
sure that you will be driven to confide in me.” 

“T think I must do so,” agreed the Colonel after some 
painful thought. ‘‘Mrs. Blossom prevailed on me this 
morning to espouse the noble cause which you inaugurated, 
and after having struggled several times today with the 
members of the city council I think I may at last give you 
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the assurance that the city will come to your aid in a 
handsome manner. It will take up the beautiful Failure 
Farm project as a public munificence, and add a hundred 
acres, with a hundred furnished cottages, and funds with 
which to support a hundred families, to the nucleus due to 
your own generosity. Moreover, it will relieve you from 
the entire worry and responsibility of management. This, 
Mrs. Pikyune, is Mrs. Blossom’s contribution.” 

Clara Pikyune, who had stood the brunt of countless 
social battles without flinching, now gulped quickly. 

**How delightful,” she managed to assure him. “I shall 
always remember Cordelia for this,’’ and she meant it. 
“Perhaps I had better come right down to your office.” 

That evening the Colonel went home to dinner in a 
most joyful mood, prepared to ‘receive the overwhelming 
approbation which was his due. 

“Well, my dear, I have done it!” he exultantly declared. 

Cordelia, who with the crumpled evening papers by her 
side was bathing her smooth forehead with eau de cologne, 
looked up at him with tired eyes. 

“Yes, you have done it,” she listlessly agreed. “You 
have accomplished so much more than I thought possible, 
Watt. It was perfectly splendid of you,” and she moistened 
her lips. 

**Not of me, but of you, my dear,”’ he said with an old- 
school bow. “I was sorry to have blundered into telling 
Mrs. Pikyune the good news, but I can assure you that 
her pleasure in being made the head of a philanthropy so 
greatly enlarged was beyond my power to describe. When 
I failed to reach you by telephone I was compelled to call 
on her for information, and she came down to my office 
immediately. She was of invaluable aid to us.” 

“So she announces,” acknowledged Cordelia with a 
glance at the papers strewn recklessly about her. 

The Colonel had a vague feeling that some little trifle 
was not entirely satisfactory, and he sat down. 

“I’ve been so busy with the council that I haven’t 
had time to read the late editions,”’ the Colonel explained, 

The faint trace of a smile curved the 
corners of Cordelia’s lips as she picked 
up a front page and gave him a 
condensed account. 

Mrs. Clara Pikyune, after a con- 
ference with the mayor this after- 
noon, announced that the Failure 
Farm Movement, which that well- 
known social leader inaugurated, is 
to receive an impetus almost greater 
than she had dared to hope for. With 
Mrs. Pikyune’s assistance and advice, 
Mayor Watterson Blossom pre pared 
the ordinance put through by the 
council this afternoon, by which the 

Failure Farm comes 
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Clara Pikyune 
under the protection of the city and 
receives a municipal grant of one 
hundred acres, one hundred cottages, 
and funds to equip and maintain the 
same. All of these are to remain 
under the able management of Mrs. 
Pikyune, after whom the great new 
charity has been officially named. 
Mrs. Pikyune, always both grateful 
and gracious, this afternoon at her 
stationers’ ordered to be engrossed a 
vote of thanks, which she will later, 
at a banquet in the Hotel Gilder, pre- 
sent to the mayor and the city council 
for their furtherance of her 
favorite charity. By the im- 
portance ol this 
founder, who has been some- 
what in retirement of late, will 
be compelled to reassume the 
social reins which she for so long 
wielded with dignity and skill. So- 
ciety, commerce and the professions 
have all been pressed into the service, 
and are following enthusiastically the 
leadership of the capable Mrs. Clara 
Pikyune. 
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Cordelia paused, and the Colonel felt 
still more certain that some trifling 
detail was slightly unsatisfactory. 

“There is a lot more, W att, but it’s 
all about the same,” went on Cordelia 
patiently. ‘Mrs. Pikyune has really 
secured a conspicuous personal 
achievement.” 

The Colonel’s head became more erect and the back of 
his neck began to stiffen. ‘‘ Let me understand, Cordelia,” 
he requested with a trace of sternness creeping into his 
voice. “‘Is Mrs. Pikyune given entire credit for the 
extension?” 

“Why, of course, Watt,” stated his wife, her round eyes 
widening. “It’s her movement, you know. Naturally she 
told the papers about it.” 

“Yes; but, my dear, the extension was your thought 
entirely, and it was due to your influence alone that I 
interested myself in the cause, going so far as to compel the 
city council to pass this order as a personal favor to me.” 


Cordelia smiled. Whata handy person Jim Fleecer was! 

““Never mind, dear; we have done good,” she sweetly 
said. 

“It is unjust!"’ decided the Colonel severely. “I shall 
see that this impression is corrected.” 

“It would be a mistake to do that, Watt,” she gently 
chided him. “I hope that we, at least, are above a scram- 
ble for personal glorification in a cause so beautiful.” 

The Colonel almost choked with emotion. 

““My unselfish Cordelia!” he breathed. 


vi 


IC’EM TOWSER shuffled in to see Jim Fleecer, with 
a bleary smile that was not overconfident, and sat on 





the edge of a bench not too close to the desk. 

“Hello, chief,” he hailed with a trembling attempt at 
easy nonchalance 

“Hello, Sic’em,” returned Jim with a calculating 
frown. ‘“‘How much do you want?” 

“Well, chief, I didn’t exactly come round to make a 
touch,” replied Mr. Towser, a quivery old man who should 
have been middle-aged. His big-boned frame was shrunken 
and drooped and his hair and beard formed a series of 
irregular russet-brown tassels. 

“You came exactly for that purpose,”’ insisted Fleecer. 
“Your wife’s sick again, or one of the kids has broke a leg 
or you'll be turned out of the shack if you don’t meet your 
rent, or you'll have to go on the dry list if you don’t pay 
your tab at Kelly's.” 

The injured pride of Mr. Towser was almost painful. 

“Nothing like that,”” he denied with a wave of a shaking 
hand; “‘nothing like that, chief. It’s Mary’s and my 
fifteenth wedding anniversary, Jim, and ¥ 

“Your memory’s rotten,” interrupted Fleecer. ‘Three 
wedding anniversaries a year is pulling the romance trick 
for too many encores, Tr . 

A spark of something that had once been virile flamed up 
in the face of Sic’em Towser for an instant. 


y something else.’ 






























She Coutd See Jim Fleecer 
Treating the Pailure Farm as a Pension TPE 


“At that, I don’t think I have to prove that I need a 
couple of bucks,” he declared. ‘Will you slip ‘em to me 
or not?” 

“Not,” decided Fleecer pleasantly. “I'll give you four 
bits, and you may come round tomorrow, and the day 
after and the next day, for the same amount. It'll do you 
more good,” and he laid a half dollar on the leaf of his desk 

Mr. Towser leaned forward and clutched the coin and 
slipped it jerkily in his pocket. 

“It’s kind o’ tough lines,” he whined. “I’ve been a 
loyal party worker for years, and what do I get for it? 
Nothing.” 


“You're allowed to live,” Jim reminded him. “You 


past-due ward assassins think that because you helped 
win an election back in the nineties you're entitled to a 
golden chair the balance of your lives.” 

‘That right rub it in,” remonstrated Sic’em. 
‘There a a gratitude for public services any more. 
I gue uu don’t remember that time I stole the four- 
teenth precinct ball x for you; nor that time, in 
W d G, when I sl ped knock-out drops in the coffee of 
the ldge t electior m the time | slugged the be } 





the time I slipped my little old 


l ll be abo nte pted Fleecer “Any time 
you strong-arm boys stuck up a pedestrian and rolled him 
for his leather, you set up the noise that I ordered it for 
political reasons. But I won't stand for the charge at this 
late especially wher uu haven't strength enough to 
| 1 blackjack or pull enough to influence your own vote 
You're as useless as the smell of an automobile, Sic’em, 


but, after all, I suppose you'd rather live. How would 





( like to have a little truck-patch out in the count ? 
‘em cocked his head sideways to consider at 
s g idea. 
| guess the wife and the kids could work it,” he decided 
You might work a little yourself after you had been 
kept away from Kelly’s for a month or so,” surmised 
Jim, studying the remains of Mr. Towser with curious 
spect ) ‘Anyhow, I’m going to give you a try 
out. There’s only a hundred and ten of these Spavin 
City truck-patches to distribute, and I've already listed 
fift even ¢ ‘ It’s this Failure Farm th 
“Or t a por ded Towser with a trace of a 
sneer oice. “Ll ain't forit. I don’t like the name 
it fit ‘retorted Fleecer. “Look this proposi 
tion in the eye em. You'll have an acre of good ground, 
au ‘ e house re a a healthy piace tor your 
‘ 1 the { ial g yuaranteed Besides that 
; endent 
Sic’¢ e full height of his pride 
I'n ee-l Ameri enand I’: no pauper 
he de } i 
Jim Fleecer } i him a pit imatur 
Give me | ir bit he der ied, and 
sing, held ¢ nis t | 
Sic’s Towse ‘ That threat meant 
ry ‘ ? ' t i ~ 
Who going e wanted to Know 
J ny Kilduff and Spider D und Lem Church 
nd Well, here he he old W ‘ It 
M be like a fan reu Look 
t el ‘ or UU Beil P 
Sic’ ent over the paper, and as 
eye down the list of familiar 
es the began to glisten 
li That was a live bunch he con 
r © tne m n failed to 
i t returned Fleecer dryly 
| can see ) roughnecks out there 
ned up on the ! . spping 
» while the t i # 
do the work d at tha ‘ 1 be 
better off than the are yw 
em sighed 
| take a chance he at ied 
NY You bet uu will greed Jim 
\ It's theonly chance you'll get. W! 
‘ ‘ Cit 1s the rea 
x in ! ] ig a reward 
The ts ne bell rang and Jim's 
‘ r tened a he rec zed the 
'? t¢ 
He right back and many of 
l he greeted her, and 
“ ¢ ' ae sic em 
‘ ype W hat’s 
‘ ‘ 
ne v er mpo unt!’’ 
f le formed hin ( 
‘ t ‘ 
I have to end a directors’ 
; } few r 
tl ‘ , is (that 
. , Of se j - 
‘ ] ! ( lel 
here 
\\ woe ed to kno 
i I J I a vered J I 
| é N Pikyune ha ed us to 
the Exter 1 Committee because Cordelia ! lone such 
good rk! t it mean? Do hurry! 
I'll come right away,” he promised her, and hung up 
the receiver 
‘Well, Sic’em, it’s all off,” hesaid. “I we send y¢ 
to the Failure Farm. ‘You don't like the name.” 
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as a freelance writer. More than ten years have passed 

since I set foot in Park Row, with a small grip con- 
taining all my clothes, and a portable typewriter and a 
dictionary. The project was to make a living with that 
outfit, plus my experience and whui it pleased me, as the 
Englishman put it, to call my mind. It was a summer 
to stick in the memory 

At the Brown Pitcher Club, in Chicago, we used to 
speak of New York with both awe and disdain. 

It was the country’s publishing center—the home of 
the big magazines, newspapers, book houses, literary 
syndicates, and so forth. Every writer and artist in our 
club hoped to try his fortune in New York some day, and 
many did drift there. If a man succeeded and stayed he 
was regarded as a superior being. His ability had received 
metropclitan indorsement. His name would be used 
familiarly by those who had known him personally to 
impress members who had not, and by-and-by a tradition 
would grow up to the effect that this or that great New 
York publishing house had been compelled to send for 
him to pull it out of difficulties, Even the man who dri‘ted 
to New York afd came back because he could not stay 
enjoyed a certain distinction, simply because he had been 
there. 

On the other hand there was disdain due to civic rivalry. 
Every loyal citizen of Chicago felt it his duty to discount 
New York. It might be bigger, because it had annexed 
Brooklyn; but it was musty, effete and un-American, At 
the club our respect for the metropolis as a publishing 
center was tempered by the firm belief that every capable 
man and successful concern it possessed had come out of 
the West anyway. 


| SHALL not soon forget my first summer in New York 


Writing for the People 


w= I was working on Stubblefield’s trade journal, 
The Shrewd Buyer, | wrote a good many odd things 
und sent them East. These were skits, scraps of verse 
with a laugh in them, technical articles that came as a by- 
product of reporting, and so forth. Not one in twenty was 
acvzepted; but I discovered so many corners in New York 
where writing could be disposed of at long distance that it 
gave me an alluring idea of the market there for such 
products, and I resolved to go there some day; so, when 
Henry Withers finally took control of The Shrewd Buyer 
and my editorial connection ceased, I was ready to set out. 

Funds were none too plentiful. Salaries on Chicago 
trade journals were never fancy. I had earned a little 
more than a journeyman printer. It was plain that all 
my spare money would be needed while I was getting 
a foothold in the metropolis. 

I went to New York on a cattle ticket. Perhaps this 
method of traveling east from Chicago has been abol- 
ished by the Interstate Commerce Commission—though I 
hope not. You bought your cattle ticket from a Chicago 
scalper for six to ten dollars and were entitled to ride from 
the Union Stockyards to Jersey City in freight cabooses. 
A young man in the employ of the ticket scalper took you 
out to the stockyards about nine o'clock at night and let 
you entertain yourself in a saloon until your train was 
ready to pull out, when he introduced you to the crew, 
handed you your transportation and wished you a pleasant 
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trip. Nominally you 
were supposed to be 
in charge of a car or 
two of export cattle 
somewhere in the 
train, and to get out 
often and see that 
they were all right. 
Actua ly you only 
rode hour after hour, 
changing from one 
caboose to another at ' ri 
the end of each divi- 

sion and letting the 

cattle take care of themselves. Once upon a time the man 
traveling with cattle looked after them; but shipping 
methods had improved and this now appeared to be a 
device of the railroad to lessen liability, shippers selling 
the transportation as a perquisite. 

The ticket man solemnly assured you that you would 
reach New York almost as quickly as by passenger train. 
However, it took the greater part of a week. There are 
few pieces of railroad rolling stock more comfortable than 
a freight caboose, though, with its roomy seats to stretch 
out on and its cupola to look from, and its crew for com- 
pany, and its homelike atmosphere generally. Sometimes 
the riding is a bit rough, especially when the engineer is 
cranky; but I was used to that. 

After three Jays and four nights I dropped off in Jersey 
City past midnight with a serious old drover who got on 
upstate that afternoon. He had a car of his own cattle 
that he got out to inspect in a serious way at each stop; 
and because I was traveling with cattle, too, he kindly 
offered to take me to the best place he had ever found to 
stop in New York, which was a twenty-five-cent lodging 
house in Jersey City, close to the yards, kept by an elderly 
couple who had to be routed out of bed by the policeman 
on the beat at that hour, and who were as serious as the 
upstate drover himself. 

Thenew writer arriving in New York wants to see editors, 
just as the newly married couple wants to see Chinatown. 
I called on editors. The publishing center was still chiefly 
round Park Row, though some of the magazines had gone 
uptown. I spent a week investigating in and round that 
thoroughfare, which is probably the hottest place in the 
metropolis in summer and the bleakest in winter. The 
editors were kind. There were certain preliminaries not 
common in Chicago then, such as sending in your name 
by a boy and stating your business; but they came cut of 
their offices and talked a few minutes, or sent an assistant 
to chat with me. Assoon as I had seen the inside of some 
of the famous publishing offices I gave up this visiting, 
however, and have bothered mighty few editors since. 

Editors are of very little consequence one way or the 
other to a writer who knows what he wants to write and 
has begun to learn how to write it. Some of them are 
the most guarded buyers in the world. They do not know 
what they want or are unskillful in describing it. They 
are afraid somebody will lead them to commit themselves 
and are ill at ease so long as you keep them away from 
their manuscripts. What they are actually looking for is 
something no one has ever seen, because it has not been 
produced yet; and when they finally do get their hands on 
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it they are apt to be frightened. They are creatures of 
very few hopes and many dark doubts, and I have found 
that it is better not to be round at all when they are 
making their decisions. 

To tell the truth, I was as much at sea as they when it 
came to definite ideas about what I could write for them. 
Experience soon taught me that the whole business of a 
professional writer is to follow the interests of people who 
know nothing of editors or publications, and to write 
accordingly. When he does that—-and does it fairly 
well—all the editor can do for him is to get out of the way 
and let him at his readers; and this most editors are glad 
to do. 

What interested me most in New York after a week or 
two was not the editors or publications but the town 
itself. There are two different phases of New York. One 
might be called the outside and the other the inside. It 
answers just as well to call one play and the other work. 


What New York Really Is 


OST visitors to the metropolis see chiefly the surface 

aspect—the play side of big hotels and waiters, 
theaters and show people, the skyscrapers, the crowds 
and the sights. To see how New Yorkers live they take 
short trips into Chinatown and the East Side, and dine 
at some of the odd uptown restaurants. This phase of 
the town is variegated and fascinating enough, even to 
people who live there, and is so cleverly emphasized by 
picturesque newspaper writing and systematic press work 
that it comes pretty near figuring as the whole of New York. 
The bridal couple on their honeymoon, who must make 
one visit last them all their lives, go away with this impres- 
sion; and so does the buyer who has been coming every 
three months for years—the latter often knows so little 
else about the town that one could lose him in the big 
city among strange people and surroundings within five 
minutes’ walk of his own wholesale branch. 

The work aspect of the town lies deeper, however, 
among the many trades and industries for which it is the 
center. I know the average visitor goes home under the 
impression that New York is populated wholly by waiters, 
taxicab drivers, bellboys and actor-folk; but really these 
are the merest incidentals to its workaday life. It is the 
home of great exchanges and markets, the clearing house 
for all sorts of intelligence, from that sent out on a ticker 
tape to that sent out in a book. In one street you will find 
the financial interests and in another those dealing with 
fashions. The man who comes to New York because 
he wants to float a company brings his wife, who wants 
to trim a hat. Select any great staple commodity, and 
it is a matter of an hour to find the executive offices of 
its dominating corporation and feel the trade pulse. Or, if 
you want a specialty, an accessory, a trifle of any sort, it 
can be found somewhere in New York, if anywhere. The 
whole of American business is summarized here in the 
directorates of the big trusts and the modest sales branches 
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of the small factories. The town is also full of foreign 
business, from the genteel European importer down to the 
newly arrived Greek pushcart man. In the men associated 
with these many varieties of work, and their methods and 
ways of looking at things, lies the real metropolis; and you 
can depend upon it that a man established here in any line 
is pretty certain to be a leader at it—even if he is only 
a promoter of worthless enterprises he will probably be a 
kingpin of plausibility. 

During that first summer I moved round principally on 
the outside, writing many articles on surface subjects. 

For instance, some of the newspapers could be counted 
on to take an occasional Sunday article if it was timely and 
not too long; so in June I wrote Fifty Different Ways of 
Being Married in New York, which described every mar- 
riage ceremony I could unearth, from the solemn high- 
church wedding of convention to that of the Salvation 
Army, all squeezed into half a column. When you need 
money for next week’s roomrent it is exciting to hurry 
through the Sunday papers and compute the amount you 
can collect along Park Row the next Friday. My Sunday 
articles seemed always to be available for filling out a 
corner, where they had to be made smaller by leaving off 
paragraphs and pulling out the leads. Newspaper leads 
are so thin, anyway, that compositors say they blow away, 
being “‘twelve to pica” technically. It takes just seventy- 
two of them to make an inch. To lift fifteen cents’ worth 
of them out of a needy freelance’s article struck me then 
as the very apotheosis of economy. 

Sunday editors have pet theories and fashions in reading 
matter. I found one who was partial to little bits of articles 
for the tired Sunday-morning mind. They must be no 
longer than his thumb, and all about what the cashier said 
as she handed you your change or what the bartender 
observed to the fat man. That was supposed to give the 
true metropolitan tang. 


The Weekly Lantern of Paul Revere 


HERE were weak sisters among the magazines and 

reviews, where it was easy enough to place an article or 
story, but hard to get money for it. You waited several 
weeks after publication, and maybe before payday came 
round the publication suspended; but it was sometimes pos- 
sible to place an article this week and then get some money 
in advance on it next week. I remember one instance 
in which this would have worked successfully but for the 
fact that the editor died before the next week and evidently 
took my article with him wherever he went—for it was 
never found. 

Hard-luck stories of this kind are common enough, 
I suppose; and so let me merely say that I stayed through 
the summer because I had to, not getting my hands on 
enough money at one time to leave and having no place 
in particular to go. It was a scorching summer, with a 
Wall Street panic at its height; and there was a period 
during the dogdays when editors were all out of town 
on their vacations and the possibilities for a freelance 





seemed at their lowest point. However I was 
used to close living and had found a landlady 
who did not worry when I fell behind a week 
in roomrent; so I hung on, and pieced out 
the two and three dollar checks and squeezed 
through somehow. And along in autumn, with 
cooler weather, I began to get on my feet. 

One publication had taken a small batch of 
paragraphs from me every week. It was a trade 
journal, called Revere’s Weekly Lantern, after 
its owner—a sterling old patriot of that name 
who had been christened for his illustrious kins- 
man. This Paul Revere belonged to the brown- 
stone-front and trotting-horse generation of 
New York business along in the seventies and 
eighties, and had come from Boston as part of 
the New England invasion at a time when the 
immigration into the metropolis was Irish, Ger- 
man and Yankee instead of Hebrew, Italian and 
Western. He had made a comfortable fortune 
as a broker in one of the staple trades, and his 
journal had grown out of a weekly letter he sent 
to his customers. It was something like Stub- 
blefield’s paper, because as a broker he had 
always acted for the buyer, taking issue against 
the sellers. Raising some moral points touching 
the methods of the latter, the old gentleman 
had formulated a sort of ten commandments 
of his own, which he believed everybody in 
the trade ought to observe. For the sake of 
these commandments, and to be able to say what 
he wanted to, he kept his little journal alive; 
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but trade conditions had greatly changed with ga, wew writer a +) 

a new generation and his paper was now a bit Arriving in 

antiquated. Younger men had come in every- New York Wants te See a® 

where. Brokers had almost disappeared, for Editors, Just as the Newly " ye Won 
direct selling prevailed. A big corporation errted Couple Wants to See Chinatown = 


known as “‘the trust’’ dominated business. 

Revere’s Weekly Lantern was edited by a pale young 
man who had been a clerk. Every week I climbed four 
flights of stairs to see him, carrying a bundle of paragraphs 
and an occasional article; and the pale editor would read 
them then and there, and write an order on the cashier 
for such as were accepted. My paragraphs were chiefly 
epigrams on such themes as Honesty is the Best Policy. 
These were in harmony with the spirit of the paper, and 
in writing them I merely twisted and turned and tortured 
classic old proverbs from a dictionary of quotations. As 
the pale editor paid only twenty-five cents apiece for such 
gems it was great good luck to sell him three dollars’ worth 
in one week. 

Old Mr. Revere gave me my first introduction to the 
real New York of work and business. 

It seemed that every fall, when he returned from his 
long summer in the country, he brought back an abound- 
ing energy and fresh plans for his journal, and proceeded 
to make the dust fly out of all his old trade enemies and 
all the old trade scarecrows. When he came back that 
year in Septem- 
ber heastonished 
the pale editor 
by asking for 
me. Something 
I had written for 
his paper pleased 
him and he 
wanted toseeme. 
Wehadapleasant 
chat and I found 
him a whimsical, 
dry little man, 
witha shiny bald 
head and a great 
crop of bristling 
whiskers. In 
uppearance he 
was like a cock- 
lebur, and ir 
temperament 
too; for most of 
his life he had 
been fastening 
himself and his 





opinions on to 
men and institu 
tionsinthetrade, 
and sticking 
tight. At the 
same time, he 
was kindly to 
those he liked 
and eminently 
fair even toward 


P at his enemies. 
NY o WATE ON —— Old Mr. Re- 
vere hated the 
Stermed Into Our Office and Threatened to Have Us All Arrested for Criminal Libel trust. It had 
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been organized 


by Western promoters and he had an ingrained conserva- 
tism that led him to dislike everything in the shape of 
Western enterprise. It was doing business on lines very 
different from those followed in his own active days, 
Finally it had overlooked his personal ten commandments. 

During the summer the old gentleman had written some 
scathing editorial articles against the trust, and while these 
were running he wanted me to get some trade opinions 
in harmony with them. Under his direction, therefore, I 
interviewed a dozen men who undoubtedly hated the trust 
as cordially as he did himself. 


Interviewing Back Numbers 


YOME of them were oldtime brokers, now picking up a 
Ss slender living from a decayed business. Others were 
All were old boys of his own gen- 
eration, many of whom had come down from Yankeeland 


disgruntled purchasers, 


about the same time he had. They were clearly out of 
touch with new tendencies and methods in the trade 
They dwelt upon a prosperous past of individual oppor 
tunity and denounced the present, declaring that the 
country was on the verge of a revolution. 

I went round and listened, and wrote the gist of what 
they said; and old Mr. Revere kept me at it until we ran 
out of trust-haters. The last man interviewed, I remember, 
was a venerable citizen who smelled strongly of whisky. 
He met Mr. Revere on the street, told him that the trust 
had put him out of business by refusing to sell him goods, 
and said that every time he passed the trust building in 
lower Broadway something there made him shudder. The 
old gentleman sent me to see him immediately, and round 
that shudder | had to construct a readable interview. It 





was true the trust had refused to sell him goods— because 
credit was expressed by something like the letter Z and 
a cipher. 

Some instinct perhaps it was Echo--made me see a 


common interest running through all these oldtimers’ 


stories. Their fulminations against the trust were only 
generalities, but they related many incidents about con 
ditions and men in the trade when it was in its infancy 
and these interested me. They were history and I made a 
good dea! of them, and by an unforeseen stroke of luct 
they were just the thing to please old Mr. Revere I hose 
yarns and details of a bygone period were merely quaint 
to me But to him they were his active youth recovered 
from the past He had lived and worked through those 
times and lorgotten many point but now they carne 
bac 

Wi yes!” he would exclaim with delight as he read 
my copy I remember that very well, though I supposed 


Foster Jenkins had forgotten it years ago. Young man, 
: °° 


th an extremely readable article 

He paid me so well for those interviews that the pale 
editor was shocked. I was rather taken back myself, 
because it was more money than I had ever earned in a 
similar period before. 

After we had thoroughly walloped the trust with ed 
torials, trade opinions and some cartoons specially drawn, 
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fl Double-Barreled 


Interview 


HAT British protective enterprise which insures 
['seaine every known variety of untoward happening, 

from a rainy day to the loss of a steamship at sea, 
is taking chances on the presidential election in ‘The 
States.’ According to the press dispatches the odds in 
this guessing contest~—-or the “rates,” as they are com- 
mercially designated-- when considered together, indicate 
that the bookmaker of Lloyd’s has a hunch that the 
presidency is to be thrown into the House of Represent- 
atives, there to be battled over by Democrats, Tory Repub- 
licans, Insurgent Republicans, a Socialist and—at this 
writing —one lone red-bandanna Progressive. 

Secondiy: The actuaries attached to the person of, or 
embodied in, the Washington correspondents, after a care- 
ful survey of the official register of the Congress, together 
with an unbiased diagnosis of the political past of the 
Congressmen, have arrived at the conclusion that, in the 
event forecasted in the introductory paragraph, the House 
will be deadlocked and the fourth of March, 1913, will roll 
round with the official scorers still chalking up, ‘‘ No choice 
for the presidency.” 

If you wish an evening's pleasant entertainment any 
time from now until November fifth, take a perfectly good 
copy of the Congressional Directory, 62d Congress, 2d 
Session, turn to the State Delegations, and follow the rule 
in the Constitution that “in choosing the president, the 
votes shall be taken by states, the representation from each 
state having one vote.”” Which means, of course, that 
where no candidate has a majority in a delegation, that 
state would be recerded “present, not voting.’’ This 
would presumably happen to Maine, Nebraska, New 
Mexico and Rhode Island, as each of these states has in 
its Congressional delegation an equal number of Repub- 
licans and Democrats. Hence, the inevitable result of the 
evening's pleasant quest is 22 to 22— Deadlocked! 

Thirdly: ‘“‘And if the House of Representatives shall 
not choose a president whenever the right of choice shall 
devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March next 
following, then the vice-president shall act as president, as 
in the case of the death or other constitutional disability 
of the president.””. What particular vice-president? Not 
“Sunny Jim”! His term expires March fourth. This 
brings us to 

Fourthly: As the candidates for president and vice- 
president of each party are coupled in the betting, likewise 
the balloting in the Electoral College, no choice for pres- 
ident would also mean no choice for vice-president, and 
if no person have a majority of the whole number of electors, 
then, saye the Constitution, “‘the Senate shall choose 
the vice-president.”" Those who qualify for the finals in the 
Senate are ‘‘the two highest numbers on the list” in the 
College; therefore, exit James Schoolcraft Sherman; 
remain, Governor Johnson, of California, and Governor 
Marshall, of Indiana. 

Fifthly: Neither Lloyd’s nor the newspaper actuaries 
aforesaid would conjecture the result in the United States 
Senate. The session of Congress ended with the high 
office of president pro tempore of the Senate unfilled, 
because the Regular Republicans wanted a Standpatter, 
the Democrats a Bacon, and the Get-Ahead Republicans 
a true-blue Insurgent. In the happy event we are dis- 
cussing, the Republicans would probably be deprived of 
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the opportunity of voting for an Upholder of the Con- 
stitution—and by the terms of the Constitution! Would 
they vote for Marshall? Unlikely. Would they vote for 
Johnson? Unlike’em, but some of’em would, ’tisasafe bet. 
Anyhow, Marshall hasn’t a cinch, because the Consti- 
tution insists that ‘‘a majority of the whole number—of 
Senators—shall be necessary to a choice,” and the Dem- 
ocrats have five less than the necessary majority—four 
less counting La Follette. 

Conclusion: Any way you figure it, Hiram W. Johnson 
and Thomas R. Marshall are well worth knowing. There’s 
no telling where one or the other may fetch up. And 
they’re worth knowing anyway. 

Johnson is the worst correspondent extant; in fact, he 
isn’t a correspondent in any sense—he doesn’t answer 
letters or telegrams and he keeps the telephone receiver 
off the hook. Without going farther into details, I became 
somewhat prejudiced against— not against the governor of 
California, for I knew, in a general way, what he had 
accomplished; but I cherished a robust dislike for a man 
by the name of Johnson. And I told him so, face to face, 
when we met for the first time not many months ago. 


Mr. Johnson Blames Governor Johnson 


E DID not loosen his cordial grip of my hand. He 

looked me straight intheeye. Hesaid he was sorry 
and he was. And he put the blame on the governor! You 
see the governor of California was very busy campaigning 
for the adoption of the constitutional amendments for 
the initiative, referendum and recall, including the recall 
of judges. 

““What was the result on the recall?” I asked eagerly. 

“Carried by a larger majority than any other amend- 
ment!” Johnson did not let slip his earnestness, but did 
not conceal his pleasure. He looked then, as he always 
looks to me, like a judge who believes in the recall of 
judges—an apt metaphor for fairness and fearlessness. 

So we talked about the “eighty-five days that rebuilt an 
empire,”’ as the regeneration of California has been called, 
and I forgot all about my prejudice. Anyhow the governor 
was to blame, and I was interviewing Hiram Johnson. 
From this first impression I carried away a lasting regard 
for the man’s frankness, simplicity and his direct way of 
expressing his views of measures and of men, even of 
California’s chief executive. 

“In Governor Johnson,” said Colonel Roosevelt to the 
Progressive convention, “‘we have a man whose every 
word is made good by the deeds that he has done—the 
man who as the head of a great state has practically applied 
in that state, for the benefit of the people of that state, 
the principles which we intend to apply throughout the 
Union as a whole.” 

“‘When our campaign of almost a year’s duration was 
undertaken,” said Johnson, “‘there was but one plank in 
our platform. That purpose was, as announced in every 
by-way and in every town and every city of our state, to 
kick William F. Herrin and the Southern Pacific Company 
out of the government of the state of California.” 

After his election, Governor Johnson entered into a con- 
tract with the people of his state to effect some twenty- 
six reforms. Within one year after he was inaugurated 
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every one of these twenty-six promises had been kept. 
Moreover, they were not minor but major operations on the 
body politic—the initiative, referendum and recall; the 
Oregon plan of directly selecting United States senators; 
the restoration of the Australian ballot, free from either 
the party circle or the party column; non-partisan selec- 
tion of the judiciary; the short ballot; a public-utilities 
law with teeth in it; prison reform; free textbooks fur- 
nished by the state for school children; and an eight-hour 
law for women—all in a year! 

Johnson has been called ‘‘a Progressive in a hurry’; but 
there was nothing hurried in the reform process. The 
methods of constructive work were outlined to me by the 
governor in this wise: 

“Prior to the meeting of the legislature I adopted a plan 
which we have found efficacious in California. I called 
together for conference about seventy members of the 
legislature—we have forty senators and eighty assembly- 
men—and discussed with them the subjects to be covered 
by statute and the methods by which we should consum- 
mate the legislation desired. Regular committees were 
appointed by this conference upon the various subjects, 
and to these committees were added men of known probity 
and ability who were familiar with the particular matters. 
Among other committees was one to deal with legislation 
by which we proposed that the public utilities of the state 
should be brought under our Railroad Commission for 
regulation—not only as to rates and service, but in relation 
to stocks and bonds. Long before the meeting of the 
legislature this committee called before it representatives 
of the various public utilities of the state and said to these 
gentlemen, in effect: 

“*We are going to regulate your corporations, and we 
desire that you shall, in good faith, give us your suggestions 
and advice.’ 

“The very remarkable spectacle was presented, there- 
fore, of those who were determined that public utilities 
should be truly regulated meeting with those whose busi- 
ness was to be regulated, for the purpose of framing a bill 
that should be just at once to the corporations and to the 
people. The attempt, of course, was experimental, but it 
turned out well. Perhaps two-thirds of those who met 
with us acted in perfectly good faith; the other third was 
constantly trying to inset bugs of various kinds into our 
bill, but we had sufficient confidence in ourselves to believe 
that we could discover these bugs and enact a really 
efficient measure. 

“Before the legislature met, Mr. Eshleman and Mr. 
Thielman, of the Railroad Commission, carefully investi- 
gated the state activities in this regard of every state 
wherein any endeavor was being made to regulate public 
utilities, and they were familiar with every act in exist- 
ence. They were able to determine from long study of the 
subject how best those acts could be improved, and they 
were fortified and prepared to put their fingers upon the 
jokers that our enemies tried to insert in our public- 
utility bili. The ultimate result was the acknowledgment 
by the public-utility corporations of the state, and par- 
ticularly by the Southern Pacific, that in California they 
must bow to regulation. This was the hour of our triumph, 
because the Southern Pacific and its allied interests had 
regulated the state for more than forty years.” 
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I asked Governor Johnson to define his position in 
regard to the Progressive party, and this is what he said: 
“I am fond of Colonel Roosevelt—I am more attached to 
the cause. If it had been necessary for me to choose 
between the two, unhesitatingly my choice would have 
been for the movement. But to my mind the biggest and 
bravest thing The Colonel has done is to lead this fight. 
Recent history proves how fortunate our party is in its 
nominee for president. Go back only a few months 
sider the presidential preferential primary. La Follette, 
Bourne and others of us might have urged its adop- 
tion for years without getting it generally accepted. In 
the brief campaign for the Republican nomination Colonel 
Roosevelt established the direct primary. Never again 
will there be conventions made up as were the Republican 
and Democratic national conventions. Four years from 
now practically every state will have adopted the presi 
dential primary—and a caucus-chosen delegation to a 
national convention will be looked upon with suspicion. 

“The initiative and referendum are also pretty well 
established—or will be when the Progressive party’s cam- 
paign is over. So we may safely say that the reforms 
demanded by the people are in process of realization. 
Certainly this part of our program is bound to come. 

“What remains is the economic and—even more impor- 
tant—the social and industrial reforms. Personally I 
believe that we must approach the question of social 
abuses from an angle. Poverty is at the base, and for that 
no one of us can offer a cure. We can ameliorate condi- 
tions—-shorter hours, better wages, insurance—touching 
and improving conditions here and there. For this 
improvement we Progressives have a definite program 
the Democratic and Republican parties have no program. 
And what a fortunate thing to have a leader like Roosevelt 
to proclaim, as he did at the convention, our program for 
social and industrial justice! 

“You ask me why Theodore Roosevelt is necessary to 
the cause; to the new party movement. 


con- 





‘First, to enunciate its principles or, as Jane Addams 
said, ‘to interpret the common demand.’ In this no man 
of our time is his equal, because, in the words of Miss 
Addams, he is a leader ‘of democratic sympathies—one 
endowed with the power to identify himself with the 
common lot.’ 

“Second, to obtain the widest possible hearing for 
Progressive principles—publicity, you would call it 

“Third, to lead a great fight—as only a man of his 
wonderful vitality and forcefulness can lead it. He is to 
campaign in forty of the forty-eight states, and—vwell, no 
one can foretell what the effect will be on him physically 
and politically. The physical strain will be awful, and his 
enemies believe that defeat, if it were to come, would mark 
the end of his public career. 

“In any event his help to the cause will be inestimable. 
Think how far along it will advance the Progressive move- 
ment. It is not wild prophecy to assert that from Novem- 
ber next the Progressive party will be, at least, the party 
of opposition. Certainly the sturdy and rapid growth of 
the Republican party will be equaled and, I hope and 
believe, surpassed. 

“We are moving on. Instead of government being 
exploited to make men richer, we'll use it to make men 
better—to establish livable conditions for all.” 

Tom Shipp, who learned politics under Senator Beveridge 
and conservation at Gifford Pinchot’s right hand, is a 
neighbor of Governor Marshall in Indianapolis. Politically 
the two men do not agree, especially as Tom Shipp is 
running for Congress as a Progressive Republican while 
Governor Marshall hopes to preside over the United States 
Senate and cast his vote with the Democrats in case of a 
tie. They are mighty good friends “‘in real life,” and not 
long since Candidate Shipp wrote a kindly piece about 
Candidate Marshall, in which the prophecy was made that 
no matter what political windfall came his way, he would 
“still be Tom Marshall, good neighbor, good story teller, 
good lawyer, good citizen and good friend.” 





What follows is the gist of Governor Marshall's ready 
answers to the reporter's very leading questions, pro- 
pounded in the governor's private office at the state capitol 
before he started on his stumping tour. 

“As an old-style Democrat,” said the governor, “I’m 
opposed to the Government going into business except as a 
last resort. Governments were not instituted to do busi- 
Governments were instituted to see that you, if 
you're a corporation, can’t skin me and that I can’t skin 
you. They were not instituted to confiscate the railroads. 


ness. 


Government ownership of railroads and t« legraph lines is 
the last thing I want to see. The real need of the hour is 
an immediate divorce of government and busine 

“T’m an income-taxer. Personally I should much prefer 
to have the income tax for the benefit of the state. How- 
ever I’m in Federal 
Government, so that those who have incomes may take 
some of the burdens from those who have none 

“The progress made by the genera! Government in 
eliminating the trusts has been equaled only by the frog 
that jumped one foot and fell back two. The trusts can 
be eliminated by the states.” 

Marshall would hold over Big Business the threat: “ Be 
good, or the state will declare your corporate charter for- 
feited.”” Further, he believes that the several states should 
enact laws forbidding corporations that own stock in other 


favor of giving this power to the 


corporations from doing business in the state and from 
resorting to the courts of the state to enforce contracts. 

The governor is a tariff-for-revenue man. 
to every form of special privilege. If he had his way he 
would “wipe out the protective tariff as speedily as possi- 
ble.” He wouldn't “be turned away by other issues that 
becloud the larger question.” 


He is opposed 


But he hasn't his way. 
“Some day,” he said to me, “I hope to see the fight 
squarely made between tariff for revenue only on the one 
side, and protection on the other. 
assault on special privilege.” 


I want to see a general 
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xIV 
MONG the figures crowding into the 
room somewhere, and, as it seemed 
to Hereford’s dizzy senses, with more 
authority over them all than any other, was 
his ward, Lorine. He heard her voice cry 
out once when first she caught sight of him; 
but later he heard it only in quick, imper- 
ative directions and commands. She was 
arguing with some one for a moment and she 
bested that one, whoever he was. Hereford 
recognized that it was under her direction, 
though she did not come near him herself 
or was he conscious that once she spoke to 
him?—that he was soon led into another 
room and laid upon a bed, and that soon 
after a doctor came. 

How long it was before the confused half- 
consciousness of his dizziness gave way to 
entirely conscious thought again, impeded 
only by the pain in his shoulder and a split- 
ting headache, he did not know. It wa 
some time, however; for his man from his 
apartments was there with clean clothes and 
anothersuit forhim. Very soon afterward 
for the cut in hisshoulder from the thin rapier 
blade was clean and had cut no important 
vein—he insisted upon dressing. 

He learned then that it was a few minutes 
after ten; that Annis, who had come to 
himself some time before, already had been 
removed to jail. 

As he finished dressing a messenger from 
Lorine came to his room. 

““Miss Regan has a parlor downstairs in 
which she would like to see you.” The mes- = 
senger gave the number. 

Hereford took a drink and went down 
unassisted. 

As he entered, Lorine, who was alone, 
rose with a cry of concern. ‘“‘They told me 
you were quite yourself!” 

“Thatis what I toldthem. I amsorry if I donot appear it.” 

She hastily arranged the lounge in the room so he could 
lie down and, ringing for her maid, sent for a pillow from 
the next room. 

“Thank you. 
right. 


Don’t!” he forbade. 
I'll only sit down.” 


“T feel quite all 
He did so, regarding her 





I Find That the 


agitation with surprise. 
care you have already given me,” he said, “or instructed 
to have given me.” 

“Hush!” she stopped him. 
that when you all but gave your life for me 
have given it but for good fortune.” 


“T have to thank you for the 


“How can you speak of 
and might 


Emeraid Iss to Be 
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“Before I Can Do This 


‘ 


A little flush came to his face in spite of 
his pallor. ‘‘So you know it was for you?” 

She saw she had said too much. 

“You meant it, at least, for whet you 
believed my benefit.’ 

He watched her a moment. 


‘I am sorry I have got myself in such a 
tate that it distresses you upon so joyful 
in occasion for you as the return of the 


emerald.” 

She remained silent a moment. 

“I was stupid the last time I saw you 
he said suddenly. ‘“‘It seemed to me that 
ou had surely taken the emerald. When 
what you did told me that you had not | 
couldn't readjust at once. I didn't see that 
you'd done more. You couldn't get it your 
lf; but, immediately you found 
had, you turned everything upon yourself 
you took his danger, ran his risk! And now 
you let yourself be all but killed to stop its 
coming back to me!” 

He studied her. 

“I do not understand you. 


another 


You speak is 
i 


though you wished me to have prevented 
that.” 

But again she evaded him. 

‘Whether I did or not I forced yo nto 
this place, where you, to do w you felt 





your duty to me, had to run into danger 


*You know I did not do anything I have 
done as a duty.” 

‘**No?”’ 

“No!” He started to rise 

“Wait!” She prevented him. She bent 
toward him in earnest intentne Tell 


me now, how was the stone take from the 


Taken to America” 


Dox 
“The stone—from the box?” he repeated 
“Veg!” 
“Why?” 
‘Tell me,” she directed impatiently. 


*T do not know.” 


*You do not know? 


al Ns 


‘You do not understand what I have brought upon you 


*I think I do.” 








“Do you understand,” she asked, ‘‘that the police have 
now learned of Annis’ visit to you the afternoon before the 
disappearance of the emerald?” 

Yea; they have told me.” 

“They have traced his movements that night— at 
east enough to make certain he was the agent of the 
dmappearance of the stone 

Hereford nodded 

So, also, they 

“You have told them yourself now, through the doctor's 
tatement, how you protected him immediately. They 
know now, too, of course, that both you and Annis knew 
the stone, though taken from the box, was not got out 
of the room. Of course they found you in the room after 
having fought for it.” 

Again Hereford inclined his head. 

“*]”’-the girl continued earnestly —‘‘I understand your 
motive, of course; I know your reason.” 

“Then,” Hereford said a little wearily, “that should be 
enough.” 

‘But the police will not make allowance for such a 
motive. They will be guided by the facts. Annis, on his 
way to jail, said that you planned with him to take the 
stone; you plotted and prepared everything when he saw 
you that afternoon. He has said so to the police. Every- 
thing seems to confirm it. So they must take you with 
him!" 

“So, also,”” Hereford said resignedly, “‘they have told 
me.” 

“But— but you do not understand,” his ward protested. 
“Unless you can disprove Annis’ statement it means— it 
means - 

She started to him, and he stared at her in increasing 
astonishment as there was a knock on the door. 

“There are the police!"’ She checked herself. ‘They 
have come for you!” 

When she opened the door, however, only a little, gray, 
bushy-haired German entered, carrying a suitcase. 

“Max!” Hereford recognized him in surprise and turned 
to greet him. 

Max blinked from one to the other of the two with mild, 
friendiy interest. 

“Mine friendt!"” he addressed Hereford. ‘You are 
strong again! Ah! It iss good. It wass a bad banging 
upon the head, und the cut in the shoulder it wass deep; 
but such as you make it nothings. It iss not yet four 
hours since one of these dunderhead bolice find you dizzy 
a little und say you must die; und now they say you are 
so robust you ean bear to go to jail.” 

Hereford smiled. 

“But come with me, mine friendts! I haf alretty shown 
enough to these foolish bolice to surprise them. Come 
with me! See!” He reopened the door through which he 
had entered and beckoned Farren into the room. ‘The 
bolice haf permitted it. They say I may show you what 
alretty I haf shown them. Come now along with me!” 


have said.” 


“re iss Not 
Yet Four 
Hours 
Since One 
of These 
Dunderhead 
Bolice 
Find You 

Diszy"’ 
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Hereford looked at Farren for confirmation. The officer 
was regarding the littke German with half-superstitious, 
half-incredulous amazement. 

“I’m instructed to take you upstairs, sir, to see what 
this man has shown us— if you wish to come.” 

Hereford looked to Lorine. 

“Let us go,” she decided. 

Max led the way in triumphant, bubbling suppression. 
They took the elevator back to the floor where the Java- 
nese formerly had their suite. Arriving there, Max 
immediately led them to the room where the emerald had 
been and where Hereford had recovered it from Annis. It 
was half full of men—the police, Baraka and members of 
his suite. They were all grouped, curious and exclaiming, 
about a table at the foot of the bed, upon which the steel 
box that had contained the emerald had been placed; 
and beside it, as Hereford now saw, was another box of 
precisely the same design, the same appearance. 


xv 


EREFORD, though Max’s manner had in a measure 

prepared him for a surprise, halted astonished at the 
sight of the second box. There were, then, two such boxes 
in the world! Had that ancient artificer of Java, who 
made for the sultan the box in which to keep the emerald, 
made at the same time another just like it, perhaps in 
revenge? But as those about the table gave way to allow 
him to get nearer the illusion disappeared. The grotesque 
bodies of the figures on the four sides of the box were not 
of steel delicately hand-wrought, but of some rough com- 
position which resembled but had more tenacity than 
clay—only the heads, the hands and the feet were, like 
the body of the box, of some wood that Hereford guessed 
was teak. These heads and hands and feet, as Hereford 
knelt beside the box and touched them, moved with soft 
clickings of wooden levers within; while from under the 
lid of the box, which stood partly open, came a strong 
smell of sandalwood. 

Hereford looked down at Max. 

““See!"’ The German motioned triumphantly. ‘“‘It iss 
the dublicate box. You recall I telephoned to you I haf 
it. This iss it—the dublicate box!” 

The captain of police, who seemed to be in charge of the 
situation, turned to Hereford. 

“Your friend has been telling us some surprising things, 
Mr. Hereford,” he said, “and has suggested some still 
more surprising. Already he has proved enough so that 
we are to permit him to demonstrate the rest.” 

Hereford nodded his understanding. 

The marks of his recent struggle with Annis had been 
removed, he saw. The room, as nearly as possible, was 
arranged as it was upon the night of the robbery. Max 
already was removing the box he called the “ dublicate box”’ 
into the next room. 

He now asked every one there to move over by the 
doorway. Accompanied by Baraka and the captain com- 
manding the police, Max made an examination of the 
windows and the bathroom door to show that all were 
locked and that entrance to the room was impossible 
except through the one doorway, now filled. 

The bed, the chairs—every article of furniture—were in 
place. The original box was in its former position near 
the foot of the bed. 

“Gif me, please, your watch,”” Max requested of the 
police captain. “The emerald we will not ask to be 
risked again. Your watch you will surely know.” The 
officer handed it to him. ‘‘Now, please’’—he turned to 
Baraka—‘‘the box open again.” 

Baraka, with the assent of one whose mind already had 
been made up, concealed the operation of the levers and 
clicked them quickly. The tep of the box sprang back. 
Max, in sight of all, took the captain’s watch from the 
chain and placed it within the box, locking it by closing 
down the cover. He motioned to Baraka and the officer 
to join Hereford, his ward and the others in the doorway. 
He glanced round once more. 

“Opserve now,” said Max, “that all iss as it wass the 
night before the last. Only besides, I pelieve, wass there a 
handbag by the wall. Well, I will put mine there to take the 
place.” And he put down by the blank wall the suitcase 
he had with him. 

He placed himself then behind Baraka and the police 
captain, who stood in front and quite filled the doorway, 
so that it was impossible for any one to pass them. They 
crouched so that Hereford and his ward and the others 
behind them might see into the room, though there was 
nothing to see. Max turned out the light as he took his 
place. Everything was absolutely black. 

Every one stood silent. Hereford could hear only the 
breathing of those about him, and he felt the soft touch of 
Lorine’s arm against his and a strand of her hair against 
his cheek as she shifted her position slightly. In the 
darkness his hearing became more acute, so that he would 
have known the position of every one even if he had not 
already known; also he became conscious suddenly of the 
heavy odor of sandalwood, which filled his nostrils and 
seemed to ingulf and make negligible all other sensations 
for the instant. With it awoke strange, dim images from 
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the superstitiously imaginative East. He let himself seem 
to be upon that middle ground of the Oriental tales where 
the supernatural mingles with the natural at will. His 
hand touched Lorine’s; and, as though she were uncon- 
scious of it, she permitted his touch. He started when 
Max’s slow voice broke the silence. 

“The sound of knocking now will be me against this 
wall,”” Max announced. ‘‘ Remember, all are pledged only 
to opserve—to interfere in no way with what will follow.” 
And, waiting for his own voice to become silent, he knocked 
four times with a peculiar interval between, and then 
repeated the raps. 

In the silence which followed—enduring a full half- 
minute— Hereford was conscious that the girl beside him 
seemed to be holding her breath. Then, at the end of a 
suspense during which he heard her draw breath only as 
she panted for it, there came a sound — clear, distinct, per- 
fectly unmistakable—a click within the room and toward 
its side where there was neither door nor window, only 
a solid brick wall. So like the click of a cocking pistol was 
it that Hereford felt the spontaneous checking of his pu'ses 
as the suggestion came to him. The tremble in the hand 
against his told him that Lorine was at least equally 
affected. What he heard next Hereford could not tell, or 
that any sound at all came to his ears—or by what sensa- 
tions, beyond the prickling of the short hairs upon his 
skin, it was revealed to him, in the midst of the darkness 
and of the heavy sandalwood smell, that something which 
lived was moving in the room before them. Yet some one 
was in the room—who or what? Some one had entered to 
whom a brick wall had made no bar! 

And suddenly, without warning, began the soft clicking 
of the box. 

He heard before him and behind him the aspirate ejacu- 
lations of the Javanese not entirely suppressed, the move- 
ment of surprise about him, the shudder of superstitious 
fear. 

Hereford had no superstitions. He tried—he swiftly 
tried at this sound to take hold of his nerves. Involun- 
tarily he turned his hand to grasp his ward’s to calm her, 
but met her grasp firm upon the same purpose. He smiled 
as there rioted through his mind strange, half-remembered 
stories of the East; of treasures guarded in temples by 
malignant squat deities; cf significant jewels like the 
emerald, which ghostly agents brought back to the rightful 
possessor as often as they were taken away. 

The clicking of the box went steadily on; and Hereford’s 
mind, which tried to picture the agent by which the levers 
moved, saw nothing, but only thought them moving of 
themselv-2s. 

Mechanically, he noted now, he had counted the clicks. 
One, two, three, four--they were rapid and without 
hesitation. And he heard Baraka, just in front of him, 
counting, too, in Javanese with intense, irrepressible 
aspiration. At ten Baraka involuntarily started forward. 
Apparently checked by the officer next him, he settled 
back. At fifteen Hereford felt him, fumbling in his pocket, 
withdraw his hand; and as the last lever clicked he struck 
a match against the wall. The match-head broke in two 
half shot like a tiny meteor through the dark; half sput- 
tered in a weak blue flame that finally caught the wood 
and showed no one. 

The captain tried to check him, but Max now made no 
objection—he himself was reaching for the light. He 
switched it on. As they blinked in the blaze of light they 
saw the box stood open; the watch, which had been locked 
inside, was gone! No one could have come in; no one 
could have gone out. Yet some one had been there, for it 
was done! It undeniably had been done! 
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In the hubbub of incredulity, questionings, confusion, 
Hereford stared about the room. He laughed nervously 
and looked to Lorine, who directed his eyes to Max. The 
little man was before him, smiling triumphantly. 

“You,” he said to Hereford, “‘und you, und you”’—he 
indicated Baraka and the police captain—‘“und you also, 
if you wish,” he said to the girl, “stay here and hear how 
these things haf been done. The rest—they can know 
what they must later,” he commanded calmly. 

The captain and Baraka bade their companions wait 
without. Max motioned the four who remained to seat 
themselves. The officer and Baraka sat upon the edge of 
the bed. Hereford and his ward dropped into the two 
chairs, which showed little trace of the fire. 

Max perched himself on the little stand for baggage, 
beside which he had placed the suitcase. 


xvi 


“TF I TOLDT to you what hass chust again been done 

und how it hass been done, Mr. Bolice Officer,” said 
Max, calmly looking at the captain, “you would not be 
ready to pelief; scarcely you could understand it, simple 
as it shall be soon. 

“So first let us go back to when I read in the bapers that 
the emerald wass stolen. It wass fery wonderful—wass it 
not? At once eferybody—-the bolice und others—wass 
inquiring: ‘How did he who took the emerald go in und 
oudt where eferything wass locked?’ Here, where men are 
all und where men are fery much alike, they said, because 
they could not understand how it wass done: ‘He wass 
clever—so clever!’ Und as mine friendt, mine landlordt 
here, is so clever a man certainly, you say: ‘May he not 
haf done this thing?’ But I, hafixg the mind of the 
naturalist, I began to inguire of myself first: 
‘What, indeed, iss the order of indelligence 


that he tear it off so certainly? With such an indelligence 
as I suppose, smell wouldt be fery strong. If it should be 
that the box hass a smell, therefore, I am made much more 
sure. So I search for a smell.” 

“T remember,” Hereford nodded. 

“Und to be sure, when I come to the box, it hass a smell 
of sandalwood! But then I must look for more. ‘This one 
who opened the box is fery stupidt,’ I say; ‘yet he opened 
the box fery guick, fery sure. He had been taught, there- 
fore, upon such another box; und, once hafing been taught, 
he must have constant practice efery day or—so many are 
the motions to be made—he might soor forget. Before 
the one who put him into the room would put him into the 
room that night, surely he would make certain he could 
open the practice box. Therefore, unless it hass been 
destroyed fery recently, there iss another box—a dublicate 
box, a practice box—fery near. How to find that!’ 

“In that I am helped by another circumstance. Mr. 
Baraka, he hass told how his pistol-shooting did not dis- 
turb him who opened the box. How could this be, only 
that the stupidt one who had been taught to open the box 
had also been taught that nothing must disturb him? 
That could be the only way. Not only hass he been taught 
to open the box, but he hass been made accustomed to open 
it whatefer iss done about him. Pistol-shooting iss, of 
course, the most likely thing to be done about him. At 
least, he hass been much trained not to mind pistol-shooting 
in any ways. 

“So, when I am thinking of this and speaking of it, I find 
that earlier in the same efening a man—a foreigner—hass 
been pistol-shooting in his room without reason. So I get 
that man’s address und I go to the house; und when he iss 
not in his room I find there the other box—the dublicate 


“Und I thought: ‘There iss no window or opening of 
any kind into the room where the emerald iss except a 
door; und whenever that door iss opened there iss a strong 
guard whose « yes are sharp enough to see the disappearing 
one, for he cannot guite disappear. But sometimes things 
are put into that room—perhaps it iss a box; perhaps it 
iss a basket—-which can be carried into the room; und 
I will teach the teachable one to stay inside that basket 
guite still, so that nobody shall notice. Und when he hass 
been put into the room, und the door iss shut und locked 
again, he shall come oudt from his basket; und he shall 
open the box that hass the emerald, und shall go back 
with the emerald into his basket. Und then, when the 
door iss opened again, und there iss excitement over the 
loss of the emerald, the basket shall be carried oudt 
again ind the emerald will be in it.’”’ 

Baraka exclaimed volubly. 
Max with narrowing eyes 


The police captain watched 
Hereford and Lorine bent 
forward. 

“Yes? Before I can do 
this that I have plar ned I find that the emerald iss to be 
taken to America. Now I must go along until the chance 
comes to get the emerald; but if I carry my pupil in the 
basket then eferybody will say: ‘What haf you got in the 
basket?’ So now what shall Ido? When I had got as far 
I thought: ‘What wass there in 
the room at the hotel in which one-—even a disappearing 


Jut opserve now, mine friendt. 


as that, mine friendt 


one—could haf been?’ There wass in the room the writing 
desk, und the bedt, und the table, which belonged there; 
und there wass two suitcases, which a confederate among 
So I thought: 


‘That iss it; he shall be in a suitcase, which will not be 


Baraka’s suite could carry in und oudt 


when I pass the customs officials shall there 


be clothes in that suitcase; for then I shail 





that hass done this thing?’ 

“The fery first thing I saw wass that who- 
ever hass opened the box hass been fery, fery 
stupidt und hass not been afraidt. Loudly— 
so loudly that he woke up Baraka, who wass 
sleeping in the room— he hass teared the baper 
off the box into many strips, roughly und 
boldly, all roundt. This wass certainly fery, 
fery stupidt. ‘Would mine clever landlordt, 
Mr. Hereford, be so stupidt?’ I think to my- 
self. Also, it wass fery, fery fearless. Could 
he be so fearless? Mine friendts, I haf lif'd 
the most of my life in dark continents und in 
islands where there are millions of peoples 
so unhuman that you und peoples here will 
nefer know the truth about them, becauss 
nobody who hass seen those peoples dares to 
write or print openly what he hass seen. I 
haf seen mans of indelligence so low that it 
iss not easy to tell if they are animals or 
mans—so stupidt as to tear bapers loudly 
away from a box; but I haf nefer seen any 
man of indelligence so low that he did not 
know enough to be afraidt. 

“But this one iss so stupid or so bold, too, 
that he continues without disturbance to open 
the box efen when a pistol iss many times 
fired at him. But at the same time he iss so 
clefer that efen in the dark he know how 
guickly und without hesitation—to open the 
box, und how to go in und oudt of a room 
which iss locked, und so guickly to move that 
when the light iss turned on alretty he hass 
disappeared. Then I reread in the newsbaper 
that it wass not customary for the baper to 
be wrapped roundt the box, but only lately 
it hass been that way—therefore, by whoefer 
opened the box, baper roundt the box wass 
not expected. 

“So I saidt to myself: ‘Max, this iss not 








carry him wrapped in my cabaya’—my coat, 
that iss.”’ 


“In the suitcase!” 


. 
| 

} the police captain now 
demanded, ‘“‘He—your pupil—the disap- 
| pearing one! What do you mean?” 

| “Here, in this suitcase!" Max replied 
| calmly. “ Holding your watch now—as night 
} before last he would haf held the emerald if 
he had not been hurt by one of the bullets so 
that he ran up the tapestry und hide it in his 
excitement before he remember to go back to 
Lhe sultlcase 

“A monkey !”’ Baraka exclaimed with some 
excitement. 

Max laughed. He knocked four times 

nd a little door in the side of the suitcase 
opened —and a little brown form came forth, 

“‘A monkey of Java!” 

“So!” he confirmed, taking the watch from 
the little creature's hand and | anding it back 
to the police captain. “‘Trained—as I learn 
at the boarding house where the Chavanese 
who had him wass still training him in case 
the emerald wass to be returned to the box 
trained to come from this little door in the 
ide of the suitcase when he hears knocks a 
I gafe them—so!  Efery time he hear them 
he comes from the suitcase, he opens the 
box, takes what iss within, goes back to the 

iitcase und shuts himself in, und stays fery 
till trained efen with shots, as I haf said; 
ind so that efen when he wass hurt by the 
bullet ’’— Max pointed out the bandage upon 


one little brown forearm—“ he returns to the 
suitcase und shuts himself in, und st 4) 
guiet—though he had put away the emerald 


n his excitement; learning which, they who 
taught him set fire to the rooms so they 
might get in und themselves find it. 

** All this,” Max continued, tur: ng Lo the 
police officer, “iss what mine friendt, Mr. 





one indelligence; it iss two indelligences—it 

iss a clever indelligence which hass planned : 

how this wass to be done und a stupid indelligence which 
hass carried it oudt.’’ Und I changed the questions I wass 
asking myself like this: ‘Max, who iss it that could be put 
into a locked room, und could haf been taught to open the 
box, und could do all that wass done in the way it wass 
done, und could disappear so guickly as not to be seen?’ 

“Und I saidt to myself: ‘Certainly no one whom mine 
friendt Hereford could train und prepare in a few hours to 
do this thing; for mine friendt, Herr Professor Reimer, of 
Berlin, hass proved that three weeks at least iss required to 
teach one of the sort required to do this thing.’ Now, 
Mr. Hereford had hardly three hours since he heard of the 
box; therefore he could not haf prepared the one who 
opened it. SoIsaidt: ‘I will look more into this. Perhaps 
I haf seen what others do not see.’” 

“What do you mean?” the police officer demanded 
impatiently, the others watching Max intently. 

“Where I am in my story I am not myself sure yet,” 
Max replied imperturbably. “Suppose there iss such a 
one as I suppose, so stupidt und so boldt; stili, how would 
be know in the dark that the box iss under the baper so 


“Ie Will be Set in @ Ring, My Dear” 


box—the practice box. Und I find—as I had expected 
that it hass surely been madein Chava. All haf come from 
Chava, then—the secret of the box, him that knows how 
to open it, the disappearing one to whom it hass been 
taught. All! lam fery glad; forsurely, then, mine friendt 
Hereford hass had nothing in it. But with all this much 
iss lacking. 

“How did the disappearing one—the one able to make 
himself so small he cannot be seen—get into the room und 
get oudt? For, though I am sure that such a one as iss not 


at all suspected hass done this thing, still, I am sure he 


must have a way in und oudt. 

“So nowI go back to my own room in that boarding house 
where I find that box, und I lie down upon my bedt. I 
saidt to myself: ‘Max, you are in Chava, und you are the 
man hafing a almost disappearing one whom you may 
teach things. In the tower of the Soesoehoenan iss a 
Surakarta. Somehow you haf come to know the manibu- 
lations of the box in which the emerald iss kept, und you 
haf made one like it so you can teach the disappearing one. 
Now think what more you will do.’ 


we saw; und which I chust 


o make clear to you. 
Hereford started; but he did not re julre Max's swift 


; 


gesture ol warning to make him kee p silent and only smile 


his thank 

“But also,”” Max went on impressively, “we saw that 
il one Ww iors isp! ions were let out ther we co i] i not 
hope t atch them—so easy if they were not warned. So 
Mr. Hereford makes a wound upon his hand, by which he 

illed attention to himself; und meantime I und Mr. Lund 
we follow und watch them for Mr. Hereford. So, when 
we haf found oudt what I haf chust shown, he learns the 
emerald here iss not oudt of the room. He waits 
here, therelore, in the room, guiet, alone, till the some one 


comes that haf done it all—Annis—und what happened 


the you F i . 

The police captain stared from the little German to his 
friend, and from him to the Javanese; but Baraka was 
still bent irious examination of the mor key an exam- 
nation which seemed now suddenly to run to recognition. 
He started uy 

“But it is | o!” he exclaimed. 


Continued on Page 53 
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PHILADELPHIA, OCTOBER 12, 1912 


Thanks to the Campaign 


Z)VERY BODY remarks that this presidential campaign, 

4 contrary to precedent, has not injured business. Few 
remark the larger fact that it has been a boon to business. 
Uplift and expansion have been in evidence for several 
months. Railroad earnings are now running ahead of last 
year at the rate of twenty million dollars monthly; bank 
clearings the country over show gains of from five to twenty 
per cent; steel mills are full of orders; crops are the largest 
ever gathered. Ordinarily, therefore, we should have had 
a great outburst of speculation; but, thanks to the cam- 
paign, transactions on the New York Stock Exchange 
have been the smallest in many years. The August total 
was less than half of that for the corresponding month 
in the last presidential year and little over a third of that 
for 1909. 

This is a great gain. To carry legitimate business, 
money in New York is now about six per cent. If there 
had been big speculation during the summer we should be 
experiencing a pinch—-with gamblers, as usual, preferred 
bidders for the short supply of funds. 

Normally a stock boom means that greater prosperity is 
in sight and the insiders are rushing to grab—in a few 
weeks—all the enhanced profits that the mills and rails 
will earn in the next year. If there is something in this 
campaign that makes them exceedingly dubious about 
grabbing, that impresses them with a painful idea that 
it may’ be less easy in the future to skim the profits from 
industry by manipulating pieces of paper, everybody 
engaged in earning an honest living ought to be thankful 
for it. If the country has finally evolved a sort of politics 
that will discourage speculation without repressing real 
business, it is to be congratulated. 


Mixing Up in Mexico 


Ay EHOLDERS who ruled the Old South and dom- 
inated the Federal Government were few in number. 
A table for 1850, in Hinton Rowan Helper’s Impending 
Crisis of the South, gives only three hundred and fifty 
thousand of them, all told—-under two per cent of the 
white population—while those who owned five or more 
slaves apiece numbered less than a hundred and seventy- 
five thousand, It was in obedience to the interests of this 
small band that President Polk ordered Taylor's advance 
to the Rio Grande and brought on the War with Mexico. 

It was an admirable war from the military point of view, 
American troops fighting and dying with exemplary gal- 
lantry. ‘“‘With all its inexcusable aggression and fine 
fighting,” says Woodrow Wilson, the historian. But its 
results notably aggravated that division between North 
and South which was to issue, fifteen years later, in still 
finer fighting—and more of it—on our own soil. 

For months, unquestionably, great pressure has been 
exerted at Washington to force this country into another 
war with Mexico. Evidence of this constant pressure has 
appeared in the press and in bellicose speeches delivered 
in Congress, Interests that are exerting the pressure know, 
just as Polk knew, that when the first shot is fired the 
country’s fighting blood will rise and actual reasons for 
fighting will be lost sight of temporarily. The country 





might reap some glory. Many households would reap 
bereavement. And possibly a fifth of one per cent of the 
population, having more or less speculative monetary 
interests in Mexico, would reap some profit. Intervention 
in Mexico would be a great national calamity, and every 
resource of the Government should be exerted to avoid it. 


The Land of Corn 


HERE is small enough reason for calling this continent 

after the Florentine navigator who came west five 
years later than Columbus; and probably, if everything 
had its due, the continental name would be not Columbia, 
but Cornland. As A. M. Simons has suggested, a true 
account of that cereal would contain more of the actual 
history of North America than could be found in the 
biographies of any half-dozen of the greatest men who 
have lived here. 

To the Indians, corn was what domesticated animals 
had been to other savages. With no other implements 
than a stone hatchet—to girdle the trees, kill the foliage 
and let in sunshine—and a sharp stick to make a hole in 
the ground, they could raise a crop that hung on the 
stalks without injury for weeks after ripening. This 
released them from complete dependence upon the chase, 
enabled them to live in settled habitations, and so to 
take that long step from savagery to barbarism that was 
in process when the white men came. The first white 
settlements subsisted upon corn, and largely upon it were 
borne those successive pioneer waves that subdued the 
continent from the seaboard to the Rockies—pioneers 
borrowing the simple Indian practice of girdling the trees 
to let in sunshine and planting seed in unbroken ground. 
By corn more than by any other cereal was developed the 
system of small farm proprietors, which to this day has 
been the biggest force in shaping our political life. 

And in this year of grace nobody—except those personas 
whose professional engagements require it—is really 
alarmed over any foreseeable political contingency, 
because we are’raising three billion bushels of corn. Human 
wisdom has not been able to put an appreciable dent in 
the cost of living; but this huge maize crop promises to 
do it by somewhat cheapening meat. The really important 
thing usually lies where nobody looks for it. 


Prisoners’ Labor 


E DO not know just when the law took cognizance 
of the obvious fact that an able-bodied man’s refusal 
to support his wife and children is a crime; but for a long 
time the law dealt with this crime in a strictly typical 
manner—that is, it arrested the delinquent husband and 
locked him up so that he could not possibly support his 
family even if he wished to, or support himself. The 
later and better idea is to parole him on condition that he 
works and turns over a certain part of his wages to his 
dependents or to the court for their benefit. In non- 
support cases last year Massachusetts courts collected 
forty-five thousand dollars for destitute families, while 
the Court of Domestic Relations in Chicago collected 
seventy-five thousand. Certainly this is a great improve- 
ment upon locking up the delinquent for the sake of a 
possible warning against non-support on the part of others. 
The very crime against which non-support laws are 
aimed the state itself commits wholesale by keeping in 
prison at all times about a hundred thousand men upon 
whose labor, in many cases, women and children are 
dependent for sustenance. By the yearly commitment to 
jails and penitentiaries, for longer or shorter terms, of 
four hundred thousand men an appalling sum of desti- 
tution must be entailed upon perfectly innocent persons. 
And in penitentiaries prison labor has been very pro- 
ductive; many fat dividends have been derived therefrom 
by prison contractors. To these dependents the state 
obviously owes at least every penny that can be pro- 
duced by the convicts’ labor. Anything short of that is 
mere robbery of the helptess. 


How to Make Uncle Sam Rich 


E REFER the following facts to the Money Trust 
investigation: 

An ounce of silver costs about sixty cents; but when 
stamped by the Government it is worth a dollar and thirty- 
eight cents. By doing the stamping Uncle Sam made four 
and a half million dollars the last fiscal year, and his profit 
on coining silver since 1878 has exceeded a hundred and 
sixty million dollars. He pays thirty-four cents for a 
pound of nickel and makes ninety five-cent pieces out of it, 
realizing the handsome profit of twelve hundred per cent 
on his investment. A pound of copper costs eighteen cents 
and makes a hundred and forty-six cent pieces, showing 
a profit of seven hundred percent. Total profits on coining 
silver and the baser metals in about forty years have 
amounted to more than two hundred million dollars. 
Silver and the baser metals are the money of the poor. 

Gold is the money of the rich, and Uncle Sam coins on 
an average about a hundred million dollars of it. If he did 
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as well on that as on the poor man’s nickel he would be 
entirely self-supporting. All tariff, internal-revenue and 
excise taxes might be abolished and the Treasury would 
still show a round surplus; but, as a matter of fact, Uncle 
Sam loses something on every eagle and double-eagle he 
coins. The thousand million dollars of coined gold in the 
Treasury vaults netted the old gentleman a considerable 
dead loss. The chief use of this gold is to supply a base for 
certificates that are employed in Wall Street. 


Success in Porto Rico 


VIDENTLY we are getting on in Porto Rico. When 

we acquired the island, imports from the United 
States amounted to little over three million dollars a year; 
they now amount to thirty-five millions. Meanwhile 
exports to the United States have risen from two and a half 
millions to more than thirty millions. The island’s total 
foreign trade in the year after annexaticn fell short of ten 
million dollars; it now amounts to eighty millions. 

This is a magnificent showing. We should—and gen- 
erally do—stop with this showing; but a report recently 
made to the secretary of war goes a bit farther. “The 
patent fact in Porto Rico,” it says, “is the rapid and 
enormous wealth of the few, the wretched poverty of the 
many, and the relatively insignificant returns made by 
large capital to the public welfare. . . . There is a 
lamentable absenteeism, both in spirit and in body, on the 
part of the highly fortunate. Without any stretch of 
imagination, one can see developing class hatred and a 
menacing unrest.” 

Porto Rico’s prosperity under our flag is like Cuba’s 
under its own, and like that of both islands formerly under 
Spain—great wealth for a few, great exploitation and 
great degradation for the many. 


Philippine Independence 


UT of eight million inhabitants, about one hundred and 

fifty thousand Filipinos have the registered right to 
vote—comprising officeholders under the Spanish régime, 
owners of property to the amount of two hundred and 
fifty dollars, and those able to read and write English 
or Spanish. These constitute the audible, articulate, 
politically effective population of the islands. An over- 
whelming majority of them undoubtedly want complete 
independence, with a government in their own hands. 
The Jones Bill, introduced at the last session of Congress, 
proposes to give them such a government—not only mod- 
eled upon the Constitution of the United States, but pretty 
generally following it word for word. 

Those words, written down by Madison, Morris, Frank- 
lin, Washington, to establish a measurably free govern- 
ment of Anglo-Saxons with ten centuries of more or less 
free political experience behind them, sound rather odd in 
an act to set up government by a handful of educated 
persons among eight million oriental barbarians. With 
the same restrictions upon the franchise, it is true, regis- 
tration might increase considerably under a native govern- 
ment; but it would still be a government of the very many 
by the very few. We suppose no Philippine patriot imag- 
ines that anything resembling a democracy in its modern 
meaning of a rule by all the people is applicable to the 
islands. We heartily wish the Philippines were independ- 
ent; but applying the famous recipe of 1787, under the 
circumstances, seems a doubtful experiment. 


Manufactured Life 


HE president of the British Association, at the eighty- 

second annual convention of that formidable body in 
September, held forth an interesting possibility that the 
making of living substance in a chemical laboratory “‘is 
not so remote as has been generally assumed.” Already, 
he pointed out, science has advanced so far that we know 
just what elements compose living substance, and they 
are few in number—carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen, 
some phosphorus and certain inorganic salts, chief among 
them being chloride of sodium, salts of calcium, mag- 
nesium, potassium and iron. “The combination of these 
elements into a colloidal compound represents the chemical 
basis of life, and when the chemist succeeds in building 
up this compound it will, without doubt, exhibit the 
phenomena which we associate with the term ‘life.’”’ 

That sounds comparatively simple—merely a matter 
of adding a dash of nitrogen, subtracting a bit of phos- 
phorus and throwing in a pinch of magnesium, until you 
strike just the right proportions; and from protoplasm 
which the chemist will thus produce, up to man, science 
has already traced the way. In the case of some men it 
is not far. But, in considering the prospect of a genuine, 
laboratory-made race, we should bear in mind President 
Schifer’s further statement that the substances mentioned 
are found in dead, or inorganic, matter as well as in live, 
or organic; and that the boundary between live and dead 
matter—if there be one—is so faint that science cannot 
trace it. This leads us to suspect that it will be impossible 
to tell the laboratory-made live man from a dead one. 
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A Willing Little Worker 


URNING for the nonce—the rotating facilities 

being especially good at the particular nonce to 

which your attention is directed—so, gyrating 
for the nimble nonce from the seething vortex, not to 
say the vorticular seethex, of politics, about which we 
are hearing so much and seething so little, let us inves- 
tigate another phase of life, another demonstration of 
the tremendous truth that it takes all kinds of people 
to make a world. 

It certainly does. Think over the persons you know. 
A moment’s reflection will show you that very few of 
your acquaintances approach the perfection exempli- 
fied in the standard Nature so generously set forth in 
you yourself. And though you are at a loss to under- 
stand how it is so many folks who lack your manifold 
merits and extraordinary perfections can get anywhere 
at all, you are compelled to admit they do struggle 
along thus handicapped and are exceedingly numer- 
ous, although of course if they were more like you they 
would be far happier and would attain greater success. 

Curiously enough, mankind, having an infinity of 
models for standardization, invariably continues to be 
variable. You, undoubtedly, are convinced that what 
you do is right, what you say is absolute, such exam- 
ples as you set are correct; but you have the utmost 
difficulty in convincing others of this. Indeed, it is 
quite impossible so to convince others, for the universal 
reason that others with absurd obstinacy and egoism 
are constantly trying to impress on you that their 
individual archetype is the proper one. 

Hence we are living in a world all cluttered up 
with different kinds of people, crowded and jammed 
with various varieties of folks, and among this vast 
number we discern a Reed Smoot. It is quite true that 
some years ago we discerned this same Reed Smoot, but 
discernment has become more discerning 
since that time and Smoot has learned 
to discern, which is the only term that 
will describe the evolution. In days 
ayone Smoot, who was then and is now a United 
States senator from Utah, was of note merely 
because he was the only apostle held within the 
confines of that organization which is aptly designated 
the greatest deliberate body in the world— Senators 
Gallinger and others contending that the term should be 
“deliberative,” but having little support except their own 
deliberations. 

Now the advent of an apostle into Congress or into our 
public life elsewhere is no uncommon entrance. However, 
there is this difference: The usual apostle is the bearer of 
a self-selected designation. He announces himself as the 
apostle of tariff reform or any other burning or burned 
issue, and goes to it. Smoot, on the valid other hand, is 
a real apostle of his particular brand, having been so 
named and decreed by the Mormon Church. So far as 
that goes, in apostolic circles Smoot goes that far. Passing 
hurriedly over the circumstance that he lacks the whiskers 
and other genre effects usually associated with his cult, 
Smoot undoubtedly is a first-class apostle of his kind. 


Ants, Bees, Drops and Grains 


UT long ago that ceased to be his sole distinction. 

Indeed, in the evolution of Smoot it practically has been 
forgotten that he is an apostle at all, and he is now con- 
sidered on other specifications. It is this development 
I purpose to consider, for it is a matter that deserves con- 
sideration. I unhesitatingly assert that Reed Smoot, bar 
none, is the busiest little cup of tea in the great legislative 
forum of this country. More than that, I challenge con- 
tradiction for the statement that so long as his colleagues 
and colaborers can induce his continued effort he will, on 
his part, retain that diligent eminence. 

Industry, we have been told since our youth, is a car- 
dinal virtue. Seeking afield, our mentors have held up to 
us the bee and the ant as examples of industrious and 
applied effort worthy of our concentrated emulation. 
The bee and the ant are types selected with rare discrim- 
ination, as all will admit, for it would have been fatal to 
the precept if a blue-bottle fly, buzzing against a window- 
pane, had been chosen, albeit nothing could be more 
industrious than a blue-bottle fly in that perplexing situa- 
tion. We are impelled by the bee and the ant, varied, 
when continuous effort is urged, by the elaborate results 
attained by little drops of water which, as is well known, 
will wear the hardest stone away, and little grains of sand, 
which by industriously accumulating make up the mighty 
land. 

We all should be industrious. That is admitted. How- 
ever there seems to be a general, almost universal, idea that 
industry, marvelous as are its merits, is perhaps as useful 
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His Appetite for Work is Brobdingnagian 


Serious and Frivolous Facts About 
the Great and the Near Great 


and no doubt more pleasurable when it is inculcated in 
others instead of being pursued personally. Intheabstract 
industry is of great value. In the concrete it is a good deal 
of a bore. Wherefore we spend our days exhorting others 
to be industrious and in loafing on the job ourselves. If 
enough industrious persons can be found, persons naturally 
and congenitally industrious, the balance is maintained 
and things move along smoothly. The most engaging 
problem is to discover the persons to whom we can pass 
the buck. 

That isa problem no longe r, so far as the United States 
Senate is concerned. They have found the person to 
whom they can pass the buck. His name is Smoot — Reed 
Smoot, senator from Utah—who, shoving his apostolic 
qualifications behind him, has set himself forward as the 
legislator who is willing, nay anxious, to do all the work 
In future dictionaries the verb “To smoot” will appear, 
and it will be defined: ‘To show a willingness to under 
take all tasks and to labor constantly without rest or 
surcease.”’ 

Now it may be that this intense appetite for work on 
the part of Smoot is due as much to his personal idea that 
he can do the work far better than any other, rather thar 
to his habit of industry; but that delves into motive 
which is not allowed in the senatorial set, is not clubby. 
No senator who has respect for the traditions and prece 
dents of that harassed it 
impugns the motives of any other senator, the reason 
being that both delving and impugning are propositions 
that can be worked with the reverse English, and all ser 
ators have pet motives t hey desire to keep safe ly concealed 
within their chests. Hence senatorial courtesy 


nstitution ever delves into or 





No Protesting Voice is Raised 

\ JE MUST take it as it lies, merely remarking, in pa 
j ing, that Senator Reed Smoot has a pleas 

ciation of the abilities of Senator Reed Smoot. 
as stated, that since the first senator of these United States 
first clapped his hands for a page to turn his swivel chair for 
him, until this latest Senate wobbled wearily out into the 
night last August wondering what is the use, there never 
has been observed within the confines of that emporium 
for language a senator who was so industrious as Smoot 
He is the Willing Little Worker of the Senate. No tash 
too onerous for Smoot to tackle; no problem is too con 
plicated for him to investigate; no question so abstract 
that Smoot will not dig into it. Ever since Mr. Aldrich 
put into operation his celebrated method of revising the 
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tariff downward by elevating the schedules the Senate 
and the committee rooms thereof have echoed and 
reéchoed with the cry: “Let Smoot do it.” 

Was there an explanation of Schedule K to be 
made—let Smoot do it. Were the intricacies of the 
Dutch standard to be set forth—let Smoot doit. Was 
the doubtful public to be convinced that by taking off 
the duty on asbestos the price of shoes would be de 
creased to the consumer—let Smoot doit. Was there 
an investigation that would take weeks and weeks of 
dull, dreary figuring and benumbing computation 
let Smoot do it. Was there any dry detail of any 
sort anywhere at any time—let Smoot do it. 

And Smoot always does it. Talk about your glut 
tons for work! That man’s appetite for toil is Brob- 
dingnagian, cyclopean, colossal. They couldn't pile 
it on him too heavily. No added task caused him 
to murmur. He worked and works all the time and 
the Senate is willing he should. Nobody protests. 
They permit him to go as far as he likes. If by any 
strange chance he is observed sitting idly at his desk, 
some senator shifts a job on him and Smoot turns to, 
He likes it. So do the other senators. Thus ail is peace- 
ful and harmonious, and many lawmakers are given 
opportunity for diversion that might not come their 
way were there no Smoot to do the work. 

Do not gather the impression from all this that 
Smoot is a weak and willing character and does not 
know he is being made the truckhorse. Do not, I beg 
of you, take from these few lines that impression. 
Should you, you will be wrong, woefully wrong. The 
Honorable Reed Smoot, of Utah, knows exactly what 
he is doing, and exactly what he is doing is this: Not 
being spectacular in debate, not being learned in the 
law, not caring to piffle round about the Constitution, 
he has picked out a unique method for attaining prom- 
inence in the United States Senate, which is this, to 
wit: Work. It is a part of Mr. Smoot’s 
personal plan to become a big factor in 
the Senate, to be one of the leaders Very 
few other senators ever decided on work 
as a method of advancement, but Smoot has. 





Hence he works, and hence, again, the time is 
probably not very far away when he will be 
one of the leaders of the Senate. All of which seems to 
make that busy bee and active ant stuff worth a shade 
above par, sé natorially considered. 


A Silkworm Solo 


WO men were sitting in the court of the Palace Hotel 
discussing Luther Burbank and his work with the 
spineless cacti. Suddenly a mischievous-looking youth 
appeared from behind the sofa on which they were seated, 
““Gertlemen,” he said, “have you heard of Burbank’s 
very latest creation? He is teaching the silkworms to 


sing co coon songs. 


Against His Principles 
RED KELLY 


of 


not that he needed it—asked a citizen 
a supposedly dry little Ohio town if a stranger could 
get a drink there on Sunday. 

‘Oh, no,” replied the native who was approached 
“There’s only one man here who sells it at all, and he 
such a churchgoer he wouldn't sell a drink on the Sabbath 


no matter how much was offered for it 


Easy Money 





TMHOSE two distinguished journalists, James W. Fai 
ner, who is by way of being the dean of the professio 


along with Eddie Riggs and Ned Hamilton, and James J 
Montague, the poet, were discovered one 





ernoon during 


the Bull Moose convention at Chicago bu ly enga 





pending money. 
“Whence this sudden and vulgar display of wealt! 
asked Louis Seibold. 
“We just made five thousand dollars,” chorused 
Faulkner and Montague. 
But how?” persisted Seibold. 
Why,” explained the two Jameses, “‘we found ar 
ivertisement where an automobile man said he would 
give e thousand dollars for the best suggestion for the 


if automobiles; so we sert in as iggestior 


ement 


And, though the money isn’t actually in hand yet, we will 
get itina day or so, all right—and we're using 2 little of 
if r a ” 


“What was the suggestion?” asked Seibold 
“We told the man the best way to make automobiles 
safer and better for all concerned was to take off the 


wheels!” 
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English Standards of Gentility 


By JOHN 


NE of the delights 
of the inquiry 
upon which we ILLUSTRATED BY 

are etnbarked lies in the 

fact that, strictiy speaking, there are no gentlemen in 
America. The statement will perhaps be questioned. 
When Mr. Owen Wister’s Virginian was called a certain 
name by one whom he did not number among his friends, 
it will be remembered that the Virginian laid his gun on 
the tabie and remarked: ‘‘When you say that—smile!” 

I smile; but there are two sides to every face, and it 
remains to be seen on which side I am moved to risibility. 

It is a word to conjure with—gentleman! In a certain 
American nursery of which I have information, when 
the brothers squabbled loudly the mother came in and 
admonished them that it was the mark of the gentleman 
to be gentle. The argument seemed both learned and 
convincing. It put an end to hostilities for quite some 
time. Twenty years later, in the quadrangle of an Oxford 
college, I witnessed another scene, quite as characteristic. 
One young Englishman, who was, as Milton would say, 
flown with insolence and wine, told another young English- 
man that he was not a gentleman. “ Your father was a 
shopkeeper,” he added; “and, more than that, lived over 
his shop.” 

Both were athletes, oarsmen mighty on the river; and 
the son of the shopkeeper was the bigger and stronger. 
He made no answer however—not even the demand for 
a smile. Whereupon his accuser added: “If you were a 
gentieman you would fight on that word!” And still the 
shopkeeper’s son made no reply. 

For my own part, being an American and well grounded 
in nursery lore, I stodd for the gentler man, It seemed 
to me that the shopkeeper’s son had acted with dignity; 
and that, as there is truth in wine, the other had shown 
himself the bounder. 


Rich Man, Poor Man, Beggar Man, Thief 


IS philology, however, was far more accurate than 

that of the American mother. A gentleman is a man 
of gens—-of race or family. He has ancestors. In the 
olden time he was also called armiger, or one who bears 
arms; he had a coat-of-arms on his shield and wrought 
into the stone of his chimney-breast. In questions of 
honor, personal or patriotic, it was his business to fight. 
The thing which we of today call chivalry, gentility, was 
au mere overtone—the fine flavor of his family breeding; 
the etiquette of his profession as fighter. 

In this matter of gentility England still, for the ‘most 
part, stands by philology. A man is what his fathers 
have been. I once had the honor of visiting in the house 
of a solicitor who had prospered. He tilled his own fields, 
rode his own horses. His cellar was stocked with port of 

















Mt the Expense of the Mother and Five Daughters 
the Father Lived Like a Gentleman and the Sons 
Were Gentlemen in Fact! 


CORBIN 


P. R. 


such ancient vintages 
that the bottles were 
inecrusted with cobwebs 
and dust, and the deep 
purple of the grape had faded to pale straw color. His 
sons were officers in crack regiments. Yet, being a 
solicitor, the mere man of business, he spoke of the 
local nobleman as His Lordship—a usage prescribed 
for servants and other acknowledged inferiors. One 
day, when I was walking in his fields, the local pack of 
hounds swept past in full cry, and after them the hunt- 
ers. I stood aside to let them pass and to witness a 
picturesque scene that was new to me. The leaders 
easily took the fence, but the horse of one of the ladies 
refused it. Riding to the gate, she tried to lift the latch 
with a looped thong of her crop. I would as soon have 
thought of lowering an obstacle in a steeplechase as of 
interfering to help her. She turned to me and said 
angrily: ‘‘My good man, what are you doing there? * 
Why don’t you open the gate?” As she passed through 
she swept me with the glance of an employer rebuk- 
ing a servant. There was nothing personal in this. 
It was the voice of one class speaking to another 
of a gentlewoman to one who was presumably not a 
gentleman. 

As I am an American, the presumption was, of 
course, quite correct philologically. When our fore- 
fathers declared the freedom and equality of men they 
renounced, by inference, the right to have coats-of- 
arms and to subscribe themselves “ armiger,” or, as it 
was frequently abbreviated in translation, “gent.” 

An American’s first instinctive conclusion is that the 
English standard of gentility perpetrates an outrage 
upon the servant and shopkeeping class. In many 
instances, among which are numbered my two friends of 
whom I have spoken, it does so clearly. In general, 
however, I am afraid the most enthusiastic champion 
of the equality of man would have to admit that this is 
not the case. I have nowhere found such subservience 
on the one hand, and, on the other hand, such malignity 
as among English servants and shopkeepers. It is an ugly 
pair of vices, 

The man who bows before you and rubs his hands will 
cheat you behind your back in the matter of ha’pence. A 
lodging-house keeper will pour milk in the cream you have 
ordered from outside, or add a scuttle or two to the 
weekly item for coal; and his underpaid manservant will 
inform you of the fact in the hope of a few pennies more 
in his tip. And from morning to night they will end each 
sentence with “Thank you!” An American walking on 
the embankment of the Thames was followed one drizzling 
night by a wretched beggar, whining for a penny. “I’ve 
‘ad nothink to eat for days, sir—thank you,” he pleaded. 
“I've got the consumption, thank you, and no place to 
go out of the weather. Only a penny, sir—thank you. 
Yes, sir, I’m dying, sir—thank you.” The voice and the 
words still haunt the American’s memory, for the des- 
titution of the English poor is as deep and black as their 
servility. 

The boldest strike from which I ever suffered came 
from a pious and most respectable landlady. I had been 
called home by cable; and to get my books and other 
belongings packed in time I was obliged to work—rather 
noisily I fear—all day Sunday. At the last moment I 
found in my bill an item of nine shillings for light. I had 
never paid such a charge and, indeed, it was contrary 
to the agreement. On inquiry it transpired that it was 
my landlady’s means of getting square with me for the 
desecration of the Sabbath. When I protested I was 
threatened with the police—and that, as she knew, 
would lose me my steamer. I paid; and—no doubt, 
with my nine shillings in her poke—her sense of respect- 
ability and piety recovered in some measure from the 
shock it had suffered. 

I am far from saying that Britons of any class are less 
honorable than Americans. As a people the English 
are, I believe, rather unusually honest; but few Americans 
descend to such petty pilfering, or fawn and cringe while 
accomplishing it. When we steal we do it by chunks—and 
do it defiantly or with a grin, according to the temper of 
the victim. Then we let him alone to recover against the 
next time. We do it man to man, with a full sense of 
our national freedom and equality. Rich man or poor 
man, beggar man or thief, we are gentlemen all; and no 
splitting of hairs, no academic appeal to philology or 
history, can ever convince us to the contrary. 

At the university I knew a man, the son of an impover- 
ished nobleman, who used his first freedom from the 
parental purse-strings to live as he thought fitting. He 
ordered vintage wines and two-shilling cigars with a reck- 
lessness that was obvious to the keen eyes of the shop- 
keepers. The bills which they presented at the end of the 


GRUGER 





year were quite as 
obviously extortion- 
ate. The boy’s father 
laid the case before the 
university authorities. 
Now, owing to the sur- 
vival of a medieval 
prerogative, the vice- 
chancellor has auto- 
cratic power in certain 
respects over the peo- 
ple of the town; and 
he knew, moreover, 
that such cases of fraud 
were not infrequent. 
He took advantage of 
the belligerency of the 
father to make an ex- 
ample to all trades- 
men. The claims were 
settled at the rate of 
fifty cents on the dol- 
lar. The case caused 
a great deal of com- 
ment, and the general 
opinion seemed to be 
that the young man 
was forever disgraced. 
Among the scouts, or 
college servants, there 
was no doubt what- 
ever. They decorated 
the walls of the halls 
with such inscriptions 
as “A gentleman pays 
his bills!” and “Lord 
X———- is a welsher!” 
The corollary of these demonstrations is, of course, that 
servants and tradespeople are licensed pilferers. 

The esteem in which tradesmen are held by those who 
know them best is obvious—to any one who can read 
between the lines—in the biographies of English men of 
genius. A recent Life of Ruskin, rather sketchy in the 
main, points out with scrupulous detail all the circum- 
stances that lifted his father above the usual run of wine 
merchants. Keats’ humble origin largely contributed in 
his lifetime to the fact that his consummate power was 
unrecognized; and lately in the story, Wireless, Mr. Kipling 
has dwelt upon his humble environment with more of 
horror, it seems, than of admiration for the genius that 
transcended it. In the English mind Dickens has never 
quite escaped from the atmosphere of cockneyism. 














The Man Who Bows Before 
You Will Cheat You Behind 
Your Back 


Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, Chief 


E are even yet in the midst of the nine days’ wonder 

over the fact that Browning’s grandfather was a valet. 
The coat-of-arms with which Shakspere’s editors adorn 
his works was obtained from the Heralds’ College at the 
expense of repeated application and misrepresentation, 
not to mention certain sums of money; but the biog- 
raphers hold out the pleasing hope that the great drama- 
tist was in some measure entitled to it by the possibility 
that his mother, Mary Arden, was of the gentle family of 
that name. In England it is something to be a genius; but 
it is much to be a gentleman. 

The line which divides the gentle classes from those 
which are not gentle takes curves and crooks which are 
strange enough from a transatlantic point of view. To 
us a solicitor and a barrister are both lawyers, and both 
members of a learned and distinguished profession; but 
in England, though the solicitor is doomed forever to view 
gentility from beneath, the barrister is received every- 
where and, when distinguished in ability and achieve- 
ment, is given a peerage. The medical profession, as a 
whole, is slowly rising out of disrepute. A New York 
specialist was lately traveling in England with his wife and 
a patient, who was a neighbor and friend. At home the 
party were all of one station in life—or if there was 
any difference it was in favor of the great physician; but 
in England the doctor was—a doctor. The patient was 
invited to visit a kinswoman, a member of the nobility 
and, in the hospitable English way, her companions were 
included in the invitation; but a coldness rose when it 
was discovered what the husband was. The visit cid not 
take place. 

To the more enlightened English mind the absurdity of 
this sort of thing is manifest, and of late years quite a 
number of physicians have received titles. The same is true 
of actors, three of whom have been knighted. Writers and 
painters have long been so honored; and now the dramatist 
Pinero is Sir Arthur. If Shakspere had been a Victorian 
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the world might have 


lost much; but he : aad 


would have gained a 
clear title of gentility. 
Perhaps, like Tenny- 
son, he would have re- 
ceived a pension and 
a patent of nobility; 
though it is to be feared 
that, like Browning, 
whom he more nearly 
resembled in other re- 
spects, he would have 
failed of this. 

The importance of 
the gens or family, and, 
as a consequence, of 
the family name, goes 
far toward explaining 
a phenomenon which, 
to the American mind, 
is a never-ceasing 
source of wonder —the 
dominance of the Eng- 
lish male creature. The 
difference is symbol- 
ized in the fact that in 
walking together the 
Englishman goes a 
stride in advance of 








women suffer under the English com- 
mon law will be gradually removed 
as they have already been in large 
measure in the American states. 
Powerful efforts are being made to shift 
the surplus of women to the colonies. 
And the rising science of eugenics is 
demonstrating every day more clearly 
that the vital welfare of the family 
and the race centers in the welfare of 
sisters, wives and mothers. It is ad- 
mitted on all sides that the majority 
of Englishwomen do not want to 
vote: but in their new social move- 
ments there is a cause that bids fair 
to unite them in solid and effective 
protest against the quondam lords of 
creation. 

There is another deep-seated 
movement which is at work even 
more powerfully against the suprem- 
acy of the gentleman — it is what the 
politicians call the rising tide of 
democracy. To maintain the tradi- 
tion of gentility requires an expend- 
iture which in the last analysis is 
borne by labor. The case of the 
young nobleman at Oxford illustrates 
the importance to the gentleman of 
money —of the unearned increment. 








his wife, the American 
a step behind her. 

After taking a cure in a nursing home in London an 
American woman went for her aftercure to visit her nurse 
aS a paying guest. The nurse was intelligent, spirited, 
beautiful, but made no pretense of being a lady; and the 
patient expected to find a solid and sensible home of the 
lower middle class. What she found was a household of 
the kind I have described, in which the father, who was 
technically not a gentleman, lived a life of ease and dignity. 
Her first inference was that the daughters had chosen to be 
self-supporting out of a fine independence of spirit; but 
she soon found they bitterly resented the hardship. To 
speak plainly, their lives had been offered up as a sacrifice 
to their menfolks. The four sons had been put in the army 
at a cost of some five thousand dollars yearly, plus odd 
sums which they constantly demanded to pay gambling 
debts. At the expense of the mother and five daughters 
the father lived like a gentleman and the sons were 
considered gentlemen in fact! 

It more frequently happens that the family fortune 
descends, as a whole, to the eldest son, as indeed it must 
do in the case of estates that are entailed. Then the 
younger sons, as well as the daughters, are thrown upon 
the world. This very largely explains the power of 
England as a colonizer. The superfluous men go to new 
and distant lands. At the worst they face the world 
democratically man to man. If they succeed they return 
with their fortunes to England, to live on.a par with their 
kinsfolk—and perhaps to receive a title. 


Women Who Black Their Lords’ Boots 


HE daughters do not emigrate; and, as a result, there 

are now in England a million more women than men 
women doomed for the most part to lead starved and 
struggling lives, without light or hope. This fact must be 
clearly grasped by any one who would understand the 
desperate violence of the demand for political recognition. 
However ill advised—and the militants themselves, it 
appears, are beginning to see the error of their ways—it 
proceeds from a deep-seated, vital wrong. 

The inequality in numbers is only half of the story. 
It seems ingrained in the nature of the English male 
creature to look down upon his womenfolk. A promi- 
nent social worker, whom I had the pleasure of meeting, 
encountered a woman who was what she described, with 
a smile, as “‘a very advanced feminist.” ‘As for me,” 
this feminist declared, “I’m all for the womtn. I never 
let my daughters black their brothers’ boots of a Sunday.” 
This is the sort of exception that proves the rule. Well 
up into the middle classes it is the duty of the sisters in 
most families to valet the brothers. In many cases, as in 
that of the millhands, they work as long and as hard as 
their menfolks; and my informant argued that, if women 
are, as is said, the weaker vessels, the shoeblacking should 
be put upon the other sex. 

During the outbreak of window-smashing three gentle- 
men caught a militant, hammer in hand, took her to their 
club and there, with a solemnity due to the place and the 
occasion, turned her over and spanked her. The incident, 
so far as I know, was kept out of the papers. Neither 
party, it was said, cared to figure publicly in the matter. 
It is laughable or outrageous as one chooses. Perhaps it is 
both. Certainly it was characteristic of the instinctive 
attitude of some English gentlemen toward women. 

Whatever the result of the demand for votes, the fem- 
inist movement will continue. The injustices from which 


The Barrister is Received Everywhere 


As to the motives that prompted his 
father’s course I have no informa- 
tion; but there was little doubt of them in the minds of 
the undergraduates. To maintain the standing of the 
nobleman an estate is no less necessary than birth. The 
sum involved in the overcharges was something; but the 
lesson to the boy was more. The lesson had its effect. 
From that time forth the young man lived within his 
means. He did more than that. He was intelligent, manly 
and modest—and, moreover, a distinguished athlete. 
Year by year he lived down the prejudice against him; 
and when he “went down” he was one of the most pop- 
ular men in the university. It was a triumph of character 
of which few men are capable; but if one may hazard a 
guess this triumph meant less to his parent than the other 
lesson the boy had learned—that what have been called 
the sinews of war are also the sinews of gentility. 

Only the other day I was taken to an ancient abbey, 
round the half-restored, ivy-clad ruins of which hover the 
memories of almost a thousand years of English history. 
My host was not the owner, I was told—only the tenant. 
“he owner, with his wife and children, lived in a cottage 
and received a salary for managing the place— the tenant 
of his tenant. His father had gambled away the estate in 
one night; and he had married an heiress and had spent 
her fortune to buy it in. He would pass his life as an 
employee —but he would live on his ancestral acres; and 
in the fullness of time, and of the unearned increment, 
his son and his son’s sons would again be lords of the 
manor. In the obscurity of a respectful distance I tool 
off my hat and bowed low to him; for assuredly his spirit 
is more noble, more beautiful, and scarcely less ancient 
and out-of-date, than the gracious, mist-shrouded ruin so 
dear to him. 

Instances such as these make it easier to understand 
some Anglo-American marriages, with their obvious lack 
of sentiment and their persistent bargaining through 
solicitors over the last dollar of the marriage settlement 
The rights and the happiness of the individual weigh as 
nothing against the demands of the family and the name 
The Englishman is one of the most inflammable and 
sentimental of men-—before marriage; but the scion 
bows to the wind of tradition in order that the stock may 
not perish. In what he does there is at least an element 
of dignity. And, if we censure the act as a whole, what 
shall we say of our countrywoman who allows herself to 
be bargained for? 

There is, of course, a reverse side to all this. The 
French have an adage that every quality has its defect, 
every defect its quality. Even in these days of uprising 
democracy, an Englishman would say, if he knew our 
quaint Southern usage, that we, Americans, have looked 
only at the defect of their quality. The simple fact is that 
the English Constitution, and the British Empire, too, are 
the creation of the gentleman. It is not the king who has 
made England, nor yet the people as a whole; it is the 
gentry. Let us look into this matter. 

On a large, round penny, of which I am the astounded 
possessor, a man with a retreating chin, half concealed 
by a beard, an upturned nose and a slanting forehead is 
described as, By the Grace of God, King of All Britain, 
Defender of the Faith and Emperor of India. In the 
matter of actual governing, any man-size president of the 
United States wields more power during the interval 
between twelve o'clock and one minute past than any 
British king could have in a lifetime. He is known more 
briefly as the First Gentleman of Europe—and he is that. 
The work of his kingdom and of his empire, even the 


defense of his faith, is carried on by a body of men called 
commoners, the meaning of which is that they need 
not be—though they often are—of the nobility. In the 
English drama the member of Parliament is a comic 
character, frequently played by Mr. Weedon Grossmith 
In his own person he is not infrequently the same. Pur- 
suing this subject once on a time with an Englishman, | 
broke my shins on this: “ After all, the House of Commons 
is the foremost gentleman's club in Europe!" There you 
have the king and his Parliament much more compen- 
diously than you will find them in any work on the British 
Constitution. They are gentlemen. And the people? 
Writing before the lurid dawn of this democratic day, 
jagehot, with truly British unconsciousness and frank- 
ness, explained where the people come in. The intelligent 
of all classes know that the crown is only a symbo! 
and it is not least symbolic in being empty in the middle. 
They know this because it is they themselves who, in 
the slow process of centuries, have reduced it to a shining, 
bejeweled periphery. The House of Lords is, so to speak, 
the ermine-clad retinue of emptiness. The real power in 
the land is wielded by that House, the members of which, 
whether they have titles or not, are known as commoners. 
But the unintelligent people do not know this—to them 
the M. P. is a comic character. If they knew it they 
might be moved to take things into their own hands 
which, as they are so ignorant, would spell disaster. And 
as it is, according to this British theory, the nature of 
the masses to be dazzled by things that shine, and to bow 
down in abasement before that which is imminent above, 
the symbol of the crown keeps them in due subjection 
while the intelligent, trained gentry manage their affairs 
for them. So, to Bagehot, all was for the best in the best 
of all possible aristocracies. And to those who believe 
with him it has seemed a dangerous thing to educate the 
masses, who with education might become wise to the 
game of thimblerigging. The crux of the present situation 
in English politics lies in the fact that the masses have 
seen through the game of walnutshell and pea. Perhaps 
things would be better today if they were better educated. 


The Dawn of Democracy 


T HELPS a whole lot, no doubt, to be an English gentle- 

man. It means that one has agreeable manners, a temper 
rarely mislaid and even more rarely lost, and indomitable 
common-sense in dealing with affairs of the kind one is 
accustomed to deal with. So long as English politics and 
trade kept well within the old familiar channels of the 
nineteenth century, the “gentleman's club” handled them 
with distinguished ability. The empire expanded in 
territory and advanced in wealth. It increased in happi- 
ness and virtue. Unquestionably the nation was the most 
powerful in the world. Perhaps it is so still. While the 
question is in doubt, let us see how a club of gentlemen 
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of Race 
or Family. He Has Ancestors 


A Gentieman is a Man of “Gens” 
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ACH heart 
warms to a 
ring with gems 
Try it yourself — step 


into a yeweler's and look at our 
handsome gem-set rings he has 
on exhibition. 


You want one—that is a natural 
feeling to every man, woman, 
or girl. 

A gem-set ring is the one omament that 
has never “gone out of style” —the one oma- 
ment that has always betokened success. 

A gem-set ring on your own hand com- 
mands the respect of your equals and of 
your inferiors 

A gem-set ring placed on the hand of 
a loved one tells every hour of your affec- 
tion—and brings to them admuration and 


— 

Then | you buy a gem-set ring you wish 
to know the stones cannot be lost. Now 
you can safely buy any stone, for 


W-W-W Rings 


Are Maahiv me 


Weis 


Lot 3216— Lot 1309 — Lot 3094— 

2 genuine ame- 3 genuine ruby Ruby doublet, 
thyst doublets, 3 doublets,ogeau- fancy mount- 
genuine whole inewholepearls; ing . . $5.50 
pearls; sole solid gold, $6. 

gold .. $6.00 

If a stone comes out and is lost we re- 
place it free. This guarantee applies to all 
stones exc ¢ pt diamonds, 

W-W-W Rings are all solid gold, set 
with rubies, sapphires, pearls, emeralds, 
turquoise—every stone you can think of. 
All the different birth-stones in magnifi- 
cent settings. 


& & 


Lot 3244~Genu- Lot 3192 —Genu- 
ine geen 6 genuine ine garnet, amethyst or 
ot pearls: mr topaz; man’s ring; solid 


eld. . $10, Ge e-4. 10.00 
W-W-W Rings 
Are Never Sold by Mail 


They are on exhibition at your jeweler's. 
Step in and try on some of these beauties 
today—see how they improve your ap- 
pearance. 

Prices $2, $3, $4, $5 and up. 

Tell your jeweler you want to see his 
exhibit of W-W-W Rings. 

Send for our superb free book on rings. 


White, Wile & Warner 


Makero of Solid Gold Gem-Set Rings 
in Which the Stones Do Stay 


sane L. aasveted N.Y. (22 
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| the same. 
| produced a class unknown to 





THE SATURDAY 


The English gentry lived like a vemape 
on the lower classes—it sucked their life- 


| blood. I am not talking about the mo- 


nopolization of agriculture or the industrial 
exploitation of the masses. Those are both 
very bad bungles; but the chief drain on 
the lower classes is in the matter not of 
land or of labor, but of men. On his birth- 
day, at New Year's, and at other odd times 
as occasion offers, the First Gentleman of 


| Europe announces that he has lifted a 
| score or so of his subjects certain 


in the 
e func- 
It is a very 
Only the envious and 


social scale; and then takes place t 
tion of bestowing “honors.” 
gracious occasion. 


| the disappointed fail to be pleased. The 
| unadorned fact of the case, however, is 


that the best blood of the so-called middle 
classes is being sucked upward to nourish 


| the nobility. 


As the successful solicitor or tradesman 
aspires to found a family of gentlemen, so 
the suecessful gentleman aspires to found 
a noble line. Browning's Lost Leader is 
a protest against the work of the subtly 
smiling headsman who decapitates every 
truly national movement 


Just for a handful of silver he left us, 
Just for a riband to stick in his coat. 


For every man who receives “birthda 
nineteen aspire to do so—and all 
twenty are thus kept in lifelong subserv- 
ience at the expense of one peerage. 

An American writer, Mr. Price Collier, 
has taken upon himself the defense of the 
House of Lords, the very existence of which 


| is trembling in the balance of English 


opinion. To his view, it “still remains the 
most democratic institution in England. 


| It may still claim for itself to be the Wite- 


nagemot, or gathering of wise men. It is 
not a house of birth or ancestry, for it is 
composed today, to an overwhelming ex- 
tent, of successful men from almost every 
walk of life. No one cares a whit what a 
man’s ancestry was, in this matter-of-fact 
land, if he succeeds—if he becomes rich and 
powerful. Of all the earldoms conferred by 
the Normans, Plantagenets and Tudors- 

1066-1603 —only eleven remain. The pres- 


| ent House of Lords is conspicuously and 


predominantly a democratic body, chosen 
from the successful of the land. Seventy of 
the peers were ennobled on account of dis- 


tinction in the practice of the law alone.” 


When Mass Opposes Class 


“The Dukes of Leeds trace back to a 
clothworker; the Earls of Radnor to a tur- 
key merchant; the Earls of Craven to a 
tailor; the families of Dartmouth, Ducie, 
Pomfret, Tankerville, Dormer, Romney, 
Dudley, Fitzwilliam, Cowper, Leigh, Darn- 
ley, Hill, Normanby—all sprang from Lon- 
don shops and counting houses—and that 
not so very long ago. 

“Others, too numerous to mention, have 
taken their places among the peers by force 
of long purses gained in trade. Those who 
push themselves to the front, those who 
accumulate a residue of power in the shape 
of leisure, are called upon to govern, so that 
the others need not Be bothered by such 
matters. It is the culmination of the essen- 
tial philosophy of Saxcndom. Why the 
English themselves —or, at any rate, certain 
of their number— wish to abolish this assem- 
bly of picked brains and ability I, as an 
American, cannot understand.” 

The English understand however. The 
aforementioned middle classes may bow 
low, but “the rising tide of democracy” 
refuses to be held in check by any class, 
however exalted its abilities or humble 
its ancestors. Down to the nineteenth 
century the body politic was, if you will, 
Saxon—homogeneous. The governors and 
the governed knew one another personally, 
and respected one another—as landlord 
and tenant, as patron and tradesman. 

Their political interests were very much 
But the industrial revolution 
“Saxon- 
dom’’—miners, millhands and such—whose 
interests were, in many of the nearest 
concerns of life, radically opposed to those 
of their employers and lawmakers. The 
few who “pushed themselves to the front” 
did so by pushing the many behind; and the 
more the gentlemen made laws the more 
the laborer found that he was “bothered 
by such matters.” 

The English gentleman is face to face 
with a political phenomenon which, though 


| often foreshadowed through the centuries, 
| is wholly new in its present shape. 


In the 
past, as a very keen observer has put the 
case, the lines of political cleavage were 
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vertical. There were cabmen as well as 
dukes among the Conservatives, dukes as 
well as cabmen among the Liberals. Men 
of all stations were well represented in 
both parties; they were divided only by the 
political idea. ‘Today the lines of political 
cleavage are tending to become horizontal. 
Mass is arrayed against class. And in the 
last analysis political power rests on what 
is virtually manhood suffrage. 

Now the salient fact with regard to the 
forces of democracy is that, thanks to the 
a, the assiduous vampire, they have 
ost their natural leaders. If “those who 
push themselves to the front, those who 
accumulate the residue of power in the 
shape of leisure,” had remained in their | 
class, they might well have tempered the 
uprising zeal of the proletariat with the 
practical liberality, the wise self-interest 
of an enlightened mercantile world. The 
English body politic would still be homo- 
geneous — united as it were for the common 
good. 

Now, however, they have become gentle- 
men—and no one is quite so willing as the 
parvenu to forget the class of his origin. 
Those middle classes, so long the main | 
source of British stability, are now being 
ground to pulp between the upper mill- 
stone of gentility and the lower millstone | 
of democracy. 

The outcome of it all is beyond guessing. 
When you listen to the Conservatives, who 
are out of office and so disposed to take a | 
dark view of present policies, you hear the 
howl of calamity. English trade is being 
ruined by strikes and by expensive pander- 
ing to labor in matters of pensions and in- 
surance. I have heard from a Conservative 
Scotch peer that the rule of the gentleman 
is at an end; that the crown is doomed— 
indeed, that in ten years there will be not 
one monarch left in Europe! The Liberals 
are confident they will somehow muddle 
through. With more than the usual 
agility they are advancing to meet the 
danger. That is the meaning of so much 
radical legislation. 

The final outcome may be confidently 
predicted when it has taken place. One 
thing is already certain—the exclusive | 
power of the gentry is ne As the 
direct result of the payment o members | 
there are already half a hundred work- 
men in Parliament. The world’s great 
club of gentlemen has thrown wide its 
doors; and the definition of the sacred 
term is tending to become what it is in 
America. 


All im the Family 


— is the greatest investing 
country—except always the United 
States. Uncle Sam saves and invests year 
by year probably not less than twice as 
much as John Bull does. A compilation by | 
the Statist, of London, showing the securi- 
ties issued and subscribed for in England 
during 1911, gives a total roughly of a | 
billion dollars. A similar compilation for | 
the United States, made by the Journal of | 
Commerce, of New York, gives a total of | 
one billion and three-quarters; but the | 


* American list does not include Government, 


state and municipal bonds, which run into 
the hundred millions every year, or issues 
of capital stock by banks, trust companies 
and insurance companies. All these items 
are included in the English list. England 
en oes much beyond us, moreover, in public 

otation of stocks issued by comparatively 
small commercial and industrial concerns. 


. Thus the English list includes security 


issues of a sort that do not usually come to | 
public notice with us, because they are not 
offered for public subscription. If our list 
was as comprehensive as the English one 
it would undoubtedly show a total at least 
twice as great. Of course a large amount | 
of saving and investing of capital is not | 
included in either list. 

A striking difference is that only a 
hundred and sixty-five million dollars of 
England’s investing was in home enter- 
prises, all the remainder going abroad; 


whereas virtually all of our investing was | 
Our railroads alone | 


in home concerns. 
issued a billion dollars of new securities 
during the year, or about six times the 
total of securities issued by all concerns 
operating in England—which gives one 
an idea of the magnitude of certain busi- 
nesses in this country as compared with 
England. We have two hundred and 
forty thousand miles of railroad inst 
twenty-three thousand in the United 
Kingdom. 
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In our first advertisement, 
published 25 years ago, we 
asked this question—since 
then one billion, five hun- 
dred million square feet 
(equivalent to an area of 
over 50) square miles) of 


BIRD 


NEPONSET 


Roofings 


Red Rope 


have been used on different 
types of buildings in every 
state of this country and 
in Europe, Asia, Africa 
and South America. 
These 25 years cover the 
complete development of 
prepared roofings. 


Back of NEPONSET Roof- 


ings and this trade-mark 





is the business experience 
of over one hundred years, 
through three generations 
of the same family. 


From the beginning we 
have said—if anyNEPONSET 
Rooting fails, due to any 
defect in manufacture, at 
any time,anywhere, we will 
replace it at our expense. 

Let us tell you the buildings near 
you where NEPONSET Roofings have 


been used and name the NEPONSET 
dealer in your locality. 


Established 1795 


San Francisco 
Canadian Mills and Offices: 
Winnipeg Montreal 
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i | | Tailored to Your Individual Measure 
Forty to Sixty-Five Dollars 
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Being the only tailors in the world devoting a special | ES 
shop of the most carefully selected tailormen exclu- = 
























































sively to the making of formal clothes, we can deliver 
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|| and a perfect fit in fine imported dress woolens, full silk | 
ere lined, for about one-half the price charged by ordinary = = 
tailors who make probably one suit to our several thousand. ‘ 
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Here Is A New Instrument 
Made By An Old Manufacturer— 


Just as Melville Clark's Apollo, many years ago, was the pioneer player to use the full eighty-eight notes 
of the piano keyboard—this—the automatic Electric Solo-Apollo is the first practical instrument of its 
kind for home use. It is equipped with a noiseless motor. Tempo and expression are automatically 
taken care of and the instrument will do by itself all that an expert pianist can manually. 

It can be operated in four separate and distinct ways. Firs-— foot power as regular Solo-Apollo. Fourth—can be played 
as a completely automatic instrument. Second—with tiie motor by handasa piano. Simplicity and completeness mark this 


doing the pumping and operator putting his or herinterpre- instrument. It carries an ironclad five year guarantee and 
tation on expression and tempo. Third—canbe operated by _ possesses all the features of the wonderful Solo-Apollo. 


Apollo Player Pianos Cost No More 
Than Other High Grade Instruments— 


The general impression that Apollo prices are "way up is line, there are player pianos to suit every pocketbook and 
wrong. The Apollo costs no more than other high-grade in- every musical taste. Only one type of Apollo is equipped 
struments. Among the nine styles which comprise the Apollo as an electric—that is the Solo, described in detail above. 


There are certain things you should know before you 
invest your money in a player piano. For instance— 


Do you know that the Apollo accents the melody correctly or omits it 
altogether, playing only the accompaniment, and plays that accom- 
paniment in any one of eight different keys? Do you know that no 
other player piano in the world can do this ? 

Doe you know that the Metronome Motor of the Apollo, which is as finely 
built a piece of mechanism as a high-grade watch—rewinds the music 


with a touch of the lever and prevents fast or slow pedaling affecting 
the tempo of the music? Do you know that the Apollo is the only 
instrument of its kind containing the Metronome Motor ? 

Do you know that by right of basic patents no other player piano is 
permitted to touch down on the keys so that only the Apollo and 
human beings play correctly ? 





The above represent but a few of the many features which have put the 
Apollo where it is today. The others we will gladly tell you about if 
you'll send your name. We'll include proof of every claim we make. 


MELVILLE CLARK PIANO COMPANY 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 422 FINE ARTS BUILDING, CHICAGO 


NEW YORK SHOW ROOMS: 305 FIFTH AVENUE 
The Melville Clark Piano Possesses Tone Qualities Unexcelled 
These Books 
if you will send 


your name 
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Justice and the Justice 
By MELVILLE DAVISSON POST 


HEN Hadgi-Stavros, in Edmond 

About’s charming romance, The King 
of the Mountains, proposed, as an economic 
advance, to organize all Greece on a basis 
of brigandage, he was probably unaware 
of the justice-of-the-peace system in the 
United States. It cannot be mairitained 
that this system in America is attended 
with the picturesque and romantic atmos- 
phere of Hellenic brigandage; but in its 
practical results it perhaps does not yield 
precedence to the brilliant methods of 
Hadgi-Stavros. 

There used to be a little drama on the 
road in which the local justice of the peace 
was shown in his court, pronouncing sen- 
tence upon the local drunkard. 

“*T fine you eight dollars,’ "said the justice. 
“T’ve only got six, " replied the prisone r. 

“Well,” said the justice, ‘give me that.’ 
And then angrily: “‘What do you do with 
a. money, any how, that I don’t get all 

f it? 

This little play illustrated the custom of 
the justices’ courts in certain cities to lay a 
tribute upon vice. The thing was done 
with perfect system and at stated and well- 
known intervals. Gamblers and those en- 

gaged in every form of vice were carefully 
listed and at certain periods brought into 
the justices’ courts; and under the form 
and pretense of the law a tribute was laid 
on them. This odious practice became so 
outrageous that public sentiment finally 
rose against it, and eventually the justice 
was compelled to look about for new sources 
of income. 

It is said by celebrated authorities that a 
want in the economy of Nature does not 
continue to exist without something being 
produced to supply it. Mr. Selden, or who- 
ever invented the method of applying gaso- 
line engines to the wheeled vehicle, came 
to the justice’s support. If, today, that 
little play could be reproduced, with a 
prisoner wearing a bearskin coat, goggles 
and a Scotch cap, the eternal verities would 
sustain it in another triumphant tour! 

Every vocation receives its benefit from 
the advance of civilization. Hadgi-Stavros, 
the King of the Mountains, was compelled 
to depend for his support upon the little 
merchant who fell into his hands, until the 
great steamships brought in the English 
and American tourist. 

In many respects the motorist is a more 
valuable prisoner to the justice than the 
faro dealer. The motorist is always in 

funds; it is inconvenient for him to await 
the formalities of trial; he is usually in a 
hurry to get on his way and he promptly 
pays his tribute. 


When Justice Was Landed 


Caricature apart, no objection is to be 
found with the precautions taken by the 
public to protect itself and its roads and 
highways from the danger of the irrespon- 
sible motorist. A proper regulation is wise 
and necessary and a proper enforcement 
of the law by responsible officials is to be 
encouraged; but to stop every man who 
travels in a motor vehicle upon the slight 
est pretext, and for what is practically a 
levy of tribute, is an evil that has not failed 
of public notice. It has assisted in bringing 
our system of the administration of justice 
in magistrates’ courts prominently to pub- 
lic attention. Much of the dissatisfaction 
and cause for complaint on the part of the 
people directed toward our judiciary has 
its origin in the oppressions and miscar- 
riages of justice to be observed in these 
courts. 

The failure of a justice-of-the-peace sys- 
tem is a striking example of how a wise and 
sound institution may be changed by the 
exigencies of civilization into one inadequate 
and vicious. 

The origin of this institution is very old. 
Originally, in England, such officers seemed 
for the most part to have been chosen by 
the freeholders in full county court before 
the sheriff; but when the enterprising 
Isabella, wife of Edward II, deposed her 
husband and set up her son, Edward III, 
she caused Parliament to direct that “‘cer- 
tain good men and lawful, who were no 
maintainers of evil,’’ should be assigned to 
keep the peace. In this manner the ap- 
pointment of these officers was taken from 
the people and invested in the crown; and 


it came to pass, as the writers on the English 
law tell us, that one lord and three or four 
of the most worthy men in the county, 
with some learned in the law, were made 
justices of the peace—and that these 
justices were the most sufficient knights, 
esquires and gentlemen of the law. Black- 
stone said: “The country is greatly obliged 
to any gentleman who will undertake to 
emp that duty, which, in consequence of 

is rank in life, he owes more particularly 
to his country.” 

The early English idea then was that 
there should be in every county a certain 
number of the ablest and most substantial 
citizens who would undertake to assist the 
Government in keeping the peace. This 
idea was carried to America. It was the 
Virginia idea. The justice of the peace was 
the best citizen in the county—a man rec- 
ognized for his stability, his integrity and 
his adherence to the public welfare. It was 
an honorable position. The justice of the 
peace was a landed gentleman. The early 
American, like every Saxon, believed that 
the welfare of the country was safest in the 
hands of those who owned the land. Expe- 
rience has justified the wisdom of this im- 
pression. The landowner has usually stood 
for freedom and independence, for the 
recognition of the rights of property, for 
the maintenance of personal rights; and he 
is rarely carried away by visionary and 
altruistic theories of government. 


The Fallacy of the Fee System 


After the stormy downfall of the French 
monarchy a great publicist advised the 
nobility to purchase the land. 

“Stocks and bonds,” he said, “are 
riches today and rags tomorrow; but the 
land is France!” 

As civilization stood in the early history 
of this country there could have been no 
better institution than that of the justice 
of the peace—a freeholder, prominent and 
honorable, selected from the body of the 
people, familiar with its peculiarities and 
performing his office from a high sense of 
public duty; but as civilization changed 
the old justice disappeared. The very 
thing that Blackstone feared came to pass. 

“This trust,” he said, ‘“‘when slighted by 
gentlemen, falls, of course, into the hands 
of those who are not so, but the mere tools 
of office. And then the extensive power of 
a justice of the peace, which, even in the 
hands of men of honor, is highly formidable, 
will be prostituted to mean and scandalous 
purposes, to the low ends of selfish ambition, 
avarice or a personal resentment. 

It is by no means asserted that all per 
sons holding this office are incompetent, 
dishonest and venal; but the office is so 
subject to influences that tend to injustice, 
and in so many cases the result is oppres- 
sion, that the whole system suffers in its 
reputation. As the office now stands it has 
fallen into such disrepute that, as a rule, 
only unemployed, uneducated persons will 
accept it. 

The office usually depends upon its fees 
to support it. It is therefore natural that 
the justice should endeavor to increase the 
business in his court; and the result is that 
he becomes biased in favor of the plaintiff. 
Persons go to him in the first instance to 
advise with him about instituting proceed- 
ings; and, as every suit brings fees into = 
pocket, he is naturally in favor of liti 
tion. Then it happens that, having adv ised 
the plaintiff to bring a suit he ise xpected 
to decide in his favor—otherwise business 
will not come to his office. The result is 
that one often sees, instead of an impartial 
judge, an attorney for the plaintiff, trying 
the cause with an eye to his fees. 

An attorney in a Southern state declares 
that he was engaged in a trial before a 
justice of the peace. A number of persons 
had come into the courtroom and a motion 
had been made to exclude them. The 
attorney said to his opponent in a tone 
loud enough to be heard by the justice of 
the peace: “Are these your witnesses?” 
Whereupon the justice looked over the 
persons indicated and gravely rep ii ied: 
“Our witnesses are in the other room!” 

The ignorance — incapacity of some of 
these justices is t belief. 

Their idea of th neir right to do a thing was 
based largely upon the fact that they had 
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The key-note of a perfect dinner — 


HE soup that puts an edge on 

any appetite; that tempts while 
it satisfies; that appeals to the most 
critical,with its richness and flavor; 
and starts your whole entertainment 
on the road to success— 


bambela, 
TOMATO 


OUP 


There never was a soup so universally 
appreciated nor one so widely useful. 
The dainty luncheon; the family supper; 
the children’s meal; the invalid’s nourish- 
ing repast—all these and numberless other 
occasions benefit by this wholesome and 
inviting delicacy. 


It exactly “meets the case” so often that 








you should order it at least a dozen at a 


time—and save trouble. How about today? 


21 kinds 





10c a can 

Ek Asparagus Julienne 
C » Beef Mock Turtle 
& ; “a3 Bouillon Mulligatawny 
{ Celery Mutton Broth 

7 t Chicken Ox Tail 

Chicken-Gumbo Pea 
(Okra) Pepper Pot 
. Clam Bouillon Printanier 

eady and hot Clam Chowder Tomato 

Ha “ t Consomme Tomato-Okra 
And rightt " Vegetable 





Vermicell-Tomato 


Look for the red-and-white label 
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bought a while ago.” 
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"You 
must be 
sureto send 
McCallum’s 
for they are 
the most satis- 
factory 1 have 
ever wom.” 


Ri Callum 
Silk Hosiery 


has all the beauty of 
weave and richness of 
fmish which the partic- 
ular person could wish. 
That is why the best dressed 
men and women wear it. 

Matched mending silk with 

every pair 
$1.00, $1.50, $2.00 


at the best dealers everywhere 
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been accustomed to it. It is said that an 
old justice who had been issuing marriage 
licenses was taken to task; whereupon he 
agreed to leave it to Lincoln, who was then 
a practicing lawyer. 

“No, Uncle Billy,” said Lincoln, “‘you 
have no right to issue marriage licenses.”’ 

“Abe,” replied the justice, “I thought 
you were a lawyer; but now I know you 
ain’t. I have been doin’ it right along.” 

A justice, who attended the sitting of the 
circuit court one afternoon in order to edu- 
cate himself in the etiquette of procedure, 
picked up the word “‘advisement”’ as the only 
acquisition to his knowledge. In his next 


| ease he gravely announced that he would 


take the matter under “advisement” until 


| the next morning at nine o’clock, at which 
| hour he would decide in favor of the plaintiff. 


Thus it has almost become an adage in 
the legal profession that a suit before a jus- 
tice means petty larceny up to the amount 
of the justice’s exclusive jurisdiction; and 
after that it means an appeal. 

Now it is the appalling number of appeal 
cases, and the great expense attached to 
the retrial of them, that constitutes per- 
haps the most substantial objection to the 
magistrates’ courts. It was estimated that 
in a certain county in Pennsylvania about 


| one-fourth of the business of the Common 
| Pleas Courts consisted of appeal cases from 


the justices of the peace, and that the costs 
paid to justices for these cases, which had 
all to be wholly retried as though they had 
never been before a justice, amounted to 
nearly twelve thousand dollars a year. 


When the Blind Lead the Blind 


The whole result of the justice system is 
that the litigant whose amount in contro- 


| versy is not enough to permit him to appeal 


if he loses his case feels that he has been 


| defrauded and will always tell you that he 


| which he presumes to prepare. 


has not had a fair trial. Almost without 
exception, the litigant whose amount is 
sufficient takes an appeal if he loses before 
a justice. So that, in fact, these courts 
seem to accomplish very little and to fail 
of their usefulness. 

One of the greatest perils to the people 
from the activity of the ignorant justice of 
the peace lies in the advice which he is ac- 
customed to give on the law and the papers 
The most 


| fruitful sources of litigation have been the 


deeds, wills, leases, contracts, and the like, 
that he has drawn. 

The activities of this dangerous practi- 
tioner, however, were not confined to the 
business of the living. He was present with 
his pernicious ignorance at the bedside of 
the dying. The wills he drew are to be 
found cited in innumerable legal reports, 
where the property involved was often 
wasted in litigation, in an endeavor to as- 
certain precisely what the language of the 
document meant. Words and phrases de- 
vising property have certain technical and 
definite meanings. Ignorant of the meanin 
of these terms, regardless of formalities a | 
unacquainted with the statutes of descents, 
the justice granted and disinherited under 
the exigencies of chance. The cost to the 
people of such ignorance and incompetence 
can never be estimated. 

Later on, as the resources of the country 
came to their attention, they went about 
taking options on coal lands, timber lands, 
oil, gas and mineral rights; and the papers 
drawn by them have crowded the court 


| dockets with litigation. Moreover, as some 


| coal and to lease the oi 


of these justices had a certain influence 
in their communities, they easily became 
the tools and agents of unscrupulous com- 
mercial adventurers who, for small fees, 
sought to persuade the poy to sell their 

and gas rights in 


| their lands for petty sums, whereby the 


| justice of the peace. 


little landowner was systematically robbed 
of his rights. 

In spite of everything that can be said 
and every warning that can be printed, the 
little farmer will continue to go to the cheap- 
est authority for his advice upon the law; 
and this means that he is given over to the 
The result is that he 
pays over the laborious earnings of a life- 
time for a tract of land to which the title is 
defective; or he receives a deed that does 
not protect him with a proper warranty or 
that does not contain the formalities that 
invest him with title; or he obtains a life 
estate where he believed himself to be pur- 
chasing in fee; or he makes a will that is 
invalid for lack of proper witnesses or by 


| its loose and mistaken terms devises his 


estate in directions he never intended; or 


| he signs away in an option or a lease the 
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value of his property for a pittance or 
nts rights and privileges that ruin his 
ands and make them worthless; or he 
receives advice that is not the law, which 
plunges him into ruinous litigation. 

Money cannot estimate the misery these 
men have entailed on the people by their 
ignorance, even when they were honest and 
acting with the best intent. 

One will find that, at the sitting of every 
bar association of almost every state, the 
total failure of justices’ courts is discussed 
and some remedy suggested. These reme- 
dies all have the basic idea of some inferior 
court which may try petty cases. 

California has inaugurated an entirely 
new system. A person to be eligible to the 
office of justice of the peace must have been 
admitted i 
record. He is paid a salary and all the fees 
of his office are turned into the public 
treasury. This is along the line of the 
English small-debt court, called the new 
county court. Every county in England 
is divided into districts by the Privy Coun- 
cil, which designates the places at which a 
county court shall be held. The judges for 
these courts are appointed by the Lord 
Chancellor, and they must either be bar- 
risters or special pleaders of experience. 
These judges are required to attend and 
hold their courts at the places indicated at 
least once a month. The proceedings are 
informal. When one wishes to bring a suit 
the clerk enters the nature of his com- 
plaint in a book, issues a summons, which 
contains the substance of the action, and 
serves it on the defendant. 
if he has a particular defense, is required to 
make it known. If not he comes in on the 
appointed day and the case is tried. If 
either party demands a jury he must advise 
the clerk, who will give notice to the other 
side; and upon the deposit of a small sum 
a jury is provided. The judge has a right 
to direct that a judgment may be paid in 
installments at certain periods. If the 
amount in controversy is sufficient an ap- 
peal may be taken, provided a judge of a 
superior court thinks it should be allowed; 
but this appeal is not allowed on questions 
of fact. These are taken to be finally de- 
cided on the trial. The appeal is only 
allowed on questions of law, and only in 
cases where a superior judge is of the opin- 
ion that there has been a plain mistake with 
respect to the law. 


An Example Worth Following 


to practice law in a court of | 


The defendant, | 


, wm 1 


-OcKY CURVE 


It would seem that in this country we | 
must come to some such plan to replace the | 


magistrate system. The English courts are 


not always to be taken as the best example | 


for us, but it would seem that we would do 
well to follow the example with respect to 
these new county courts. It would insure 
a trained, impartial judge, to be paid a 
salary and to sit in the various districts 
where magistrates now hold their courts. 
He would be impartial, as he could have no 
interest in any fees to be obtained from the 
causes before him. He could conduct trials 
in an orderly manner; and the system 
would secure to the people a trial by jury 
where they required it and, at the same 
time, an application of the law by one who 
had a knowledge of what the law really is. 
Moreover, it would rid the regular courts 
of a great volume of petty business and the 
cost would be less to the county. 

These judges could be appointed or they 
could be elected by the people. By holding 
their courts in the various districts they 
would be as convenient to the people as the 
justices’ courts. The little litigant would 
be insured his rights under the Ge as well 
as the litigant who is able to take an appeal; 
and the system of trial by jury would pre- 
serve to the people the right to have their 
matters determined by persons in the same 
station in life as themselves and under- 
standing the customs and the habits of 
their community. 

It is not easy to see how anything could 
be lost to the citizen by this change, and 
the benefits to him are conspicuous. As 
the system now stands the power of the 
justices of the peace is in the hands of 


persons who benefit themselves by seeking | 


to increase litigation. 
counsel for the plaintiff; and after that 
they are judges who must decide in favor 
of those whom they have advised. The 
disorder and venality of their courts help 
to bring the whole system of justice into 
disrepute. Replacing them by an intelli- 
gent court would add to the respect and 
esteem in which the people ought to regard 
the administration of justice. 


They are, first, | 
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The Thing That Makes 
a Pen Write 


Keeps 
The Parker 


From 


Leaking 


W# EN you set an ordinary 
fountain pen in your 
vest pocket, point up, most of 
the ink runs down into the 
But some 
always stays in the feed tube 
When your body heat 98 
degrees—reaches the air in the 
pen, the air expands—pushes 
up through the inky 

tube — pushes the ink up and 
































reservoir below. 


feed 





out — messes the writing end 
of the pen, and d/acks your fin- 
gers when you remove the cap. 
That is why ordinary foun- 
tain pens leak and smear. 


This 
touch creates Capillary Attrac- 
tion. This Capillary Attraction 
draws all the ink down out 
of the feed tube before the 
expanding air goes up. 


touches the barrel wall. 


—_ L 
dl Now the Parker, unlike 
eae , 
= other fountain pens, has a 
=| = curved feed tube. The end 
— 
~- 
at 


That is why the Parker 
The 


curved feed tube is the famous 


does not leak and smear. 


ee a ee me Gee ts 


Lucky Curve. 

And when you turn the 
pen down to write, 
of the pen point to 
creates Capillary Attraction 


too, which draws the ink down 
’ 


the touch 


the paper 


on the paper. 

| Thus the thing that makes 
| a pen write is the same thing 
that keeps the Parker Pen 
to wit: Capil- 





from leak ng 
lary Attraction. 
14k gold pens with hardest 
Iridium points make Parkers 
write without scratching or 











**kicking.’’ Parker Spear 
Head Ink Controller won't 
let the ink flow too fast or 
too slow. 

Standard style Parker Lucky 
Curve Fountain Pens $1.50 to 
$250.00, according to size and 
ornamentation. 


New Parker Jack Knife 
ety Pen 

can't leak in any position,in any 

pocket. Comes also in pen knife 

sizes for lady's purse. $2.50 up 


New Parker 
Disappearing Clip 
clinches like a drowning man, 
but disappears when you write, 

If your dealer doesn't sell Par- 
kers, send us his name. We'll 
send you complete catalogue 
and fill your or. 7 
der direct. If he by 
does sell Parkers, F 
get one on trial, 
Use it 10 days. If 
it should leak or 
not be what you 
expected, take it 
back. Dealer will 
quickly refund. 

Nothing like getting a Parker 
today. 





Parker Pen Company 
90 Mill St., Janesville, Wis. 


New York Retail Store 
11 Park Row, Opposite Post Office 
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L ss THE UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., Richmond, Va. 
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FREE, Fans— 


This Pocketproof Package 


Gives 25 Per Cent More for a Dime! 


age It _ veapounen 














I've been producing smoking tobacco for the 


past twenty years. I'm fully familiar with all 
brands and with the way they're packed i But t vest of it is this: It me to use 
myself, pack twenty ) be inds in the usual ways. but one fourth as much as a tin packag All 
But my twenty-first brand Hugh Campbell's that Teave th fay ng ide of this pack 
Shag — I'm putting up in a new package l age —I'm putt ent extra t 
ieve you will want to try this package two ounces AND HALE for 10 I 
’ exa tly the ve toba the best g 
It’s Pocketproof Burley—ina TIN at 10c. But thistin, ikeothes 
It is made of a tough, fibrous paper which | ntains only TWO s. I'm making tl 
have called “ pocketproof" because you can't xtra cost (which I e with the paper) | f 
tear it or wear it out or perspire through it. Th: one quarter more t toba ha d 
ter, strong cover is lined with tinfoil and insid uu you want it, pr / ' 
of that is wax paper It keeps the tobacco ex u smokers to say how 1 want it Be 
tly as well—some say better than tin As you cause it is new and has several antag | 
ke the contents this package gets smalk suggest that you TRY the Pock roof 
Che smaller it gets the less room it takes in your Package ~ 
pocket. Easy to open and close with one hand I know the TOBACCO will win you 


My Pride Tobacco_ after Producing 
Twenty Brands — After Smoking Thirty Years 








Hugh Campbell's Shag—my twenty - fir aroma, and jualit 
brand —I consider my best of values, the best find in but very few bran 
for the money, the most tdeally packed It is rich and {ull bodied. yet mild and 
I choose the leaves I watch every process cious It burns t rn snort, t t 
The leaves are aged two years — four when mind it's the very “last word” in t ent Bur 
they need it. I maintain a particular standard tobacco 
Every ounce must come up to it or it can't havi I'ry it and see—in tin 2 ounce rin Po 
my name, proof Paper 2 puncte hither way, 10 
The result is toba ) of imn ulate clear Send in the nam ft rs and get a 
ness — without any “ bite,” ond with a flavor, Pocketproof Pack Fr 


Government Stamp Shows Full Weight in Both ee 
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CENTRAL UNION SARATOGA CHIPS 


t Plug in tour 


EPICURE AL UMNI 


Shredded plug in 10c tins urved tin bos 
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The Delco System on an automobile 
is the hall mark of a distinguished car 


Manufacturers, dealers and owners unite in the declaration that electric cranking 
and lighting mark the greatest advance that has been made in automobile construction in ten years. 
The pioneer and leader in this advancement is the Delco System—a system that not only successfully 
performs the cranking and lighting, butaddstothem the third important electrical function of ignition. 


The recognition of the Delco System has been so emphatic, and the demand for it so excessive, that its makers have been 
forced to use the most careful discrimination in the selection of cars for which Delco equipment will be furnished. 


order. ‘They do not stop to consider that the Delco com- 
bines in one system what under the best conditions otherwise 
requires three systems to accomplish—and that these three 
systems are necessarily much heavier and more complicated, 
and more liable to get out of order than is the Delco unit. 


You will find Delco equipment, only on cars that measure up 
to the highest standard of construction and efficiency. You 
can buy any Delco equipped car with absolute assurance 
that it is a thoroughly representative car in the class to 
which it belongs. 

Prospective buyers have been quick to grasp this significant 
fact, and in a surprisingly large number of cases the first 
question with which a dealer is confronted is: ‘‘Has it 
Deico equipment ?” 


As a matter of fact, the Delco does not add materially to the 
weight of a car, and the best possible proof of its simplicity 
and efficiency is found in the season’s record of 100 cars 
in New York City, where, under all sorts of weather con- 
ditions, it was found necessary to crank the cars by hand 
once for each 67,000 miles traveled. In the experience 
of the average owner that would mean once in every ten 
or twelve years. But the thing people seem to want to 
know now is how the Delco accomplishes these rather 
remarkable results. We have had a thousand inquiries of 
that kind within a month—and we are going to try to 
answer them in a very plain, untechnical way. 


The Delco System 


Cranking —Lighting—Ignition 


Consists primarily of two parts——a motor generator and a storage battery. Its 
operation may be easily understood by comparing it to a pressure system of 
water supply as used in isolated plants for private residences. 

Such a water system usually consists of a power driven pump connected by a 
main line to various outlets, and a tank or reservoir, also connected with the 


And yet while manufacturers, dealers and owners everywhere 
recognize the wonderful efficiency oi the Delco System, there 
is a marked lack of knowledge as to how it accomplishes 
its threefold function of cranking, lighting and ignition. 

People generally know what the Delco does, but do not know 
what itis. ‘hey very naturally jump to the conclusion that 
a device intended for such remarkable and diversified useful- 
ness must be complicated and heavy, and liable to get out of 


The Delco System operates in an exactly similar manner. 

The motor generator is the pump; the storage battery is the reservoir; the cut-out 
relay is the check valve; the ampere-hour meter the regulator, and the cranking, 
lighting and ignition circuits are the outlets 

Now suppose the Delco equipped car with its storage battery charged is ready 





— 2 : = —$ 





main line and its outlets. 

There is a regulator in the reservoir that automatically shuts off the power and 
stops the pump when the water has reached a certain height 

And there is a check valve in the main line that prevents the backward flow of 
water when the pump is stopped. 

Let us suppose the reservoir is filled and the system is ready for use. 

One of the outlets is opened and the water is allowed to run continuously — the 
water thus drawn is taken from the reservoir, but just as soon as the water 
in this reservoir drops to a certain level the automatic regulator switches on 
the power, the pump starts and the water drawn off then comes direct from the 
pump — only the excess being forced up into the reservoir. 

When the outlets are closed, the pump continues its work until the reservoir is 
again at its normal level. 


for operation. You push the starting button, engaging the generator through 
suitable gearing to the engine, which begins to turn over, the power being drawn 
from the storage battery. In a few seconds the engine begins to run on its own 
power, continuing to draw current from the battery for ignition, and for lights if 
they are being used, until such time as a speed of 300 or more revolutions per 
minute is attained. In the meantime the cut-out relay, acting as a check valve, 
remains open, closing at approximately 300 revolutions when the generator pres 
sure, or voltage, becoming higher than that of the battery, furnishes current 
direct for lighting and ignition, the excess going into the battery and recharging it 

When the battery has received its full charge, the ampere-hour meter cuts out the 
generator and prevents an overcharge. 

hus the ordinary operation of the car automatically maintains the battery ina 
fully charged condition, and current is always available for either cranking, 
lighting or ignition, 
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The diagrams will help you to understand 
the operation of the Delco System. The (= 
water system described above is shown 
on the left, the Delco System on the right. 
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How’s Business and Why | 


HAT individual is prosperous in a 

material sense who earns rather more 
than he spends, and who applies nis surplus 
income either to an enlargement of Sout 
or to profitable investment in some — 
There may be degrees of prosperity, and 
one man may accumulate very much faster 
than his neighbor and so fast that he can 
waste a percentage of his income and yet 
be called successful. Moreover, men may 
make money much faster sometimes than 
at other times, and may spend in like ratio, 
earning enough more than they spend to 
still be styled prosperous. What indi- 
viduals may do nations may likewise do. 

The United States has been and is a 
prosperous nation. It is prosperous even 
now when there is deep sighing for the 
return of the sort of prosperity that culmi- 
nated in the year 1906-7, the sort of prosper- 
ity that accompanied inflation of enterprise 
and attained a pace that could not be main- 
tained without inviting reaction, yes, and 
collapse, from which collapse there has not 
been complete recovery as yet. But there 
has been very considerable recovery, and 
if the contrast were drawn with what might 
be termed depressed conditions, rather 
than with an abnormal inflation, it would 
be possible to convince oneself that one 
ought to be satisfied with present achieve- 
ment in a business way in the United 
States. 

The average man says business is fair, 
but that it is difficult to secure other than 
moderate profits because of sharp compe- 
tition. Questioned further, recently, the 
average man said he calculated that he was 
doing well if he got 6 per cent net on his 
money, and he agreed that it was not un- 
likely that it would be the rule hereafter 
that business profits would conform pretty 
closely to some similar and moderate basis 
of income. The return of inflation in these 
matters he thought altogether unlikely. 
Nor did he think it desirable that inflation 
should return. In this frame of mind the 
gentleman was prepared to cease longing 
for the unattainable and to coéperate with 
his fellows in maintaining and improving 
present business conditions, at the same 
time discouraging attempts to excite the 
state of activity — culminates in what 
men term a boon 

That there are nt ople in plenty who would 
welcome and foster a cae goes without 
saying. Such is the errand of the specula- 
tive class in the community, a class that 
thrives off radical changes in human activi- 
ties and particularly radical price changes. 
Let it be noted in passing, that men who 
engage in stock speculation are not espe- 
cially happy these days, because there are 
no boom times in sight to be discounted 
through inflated prices. So true is the 
habit of discounting boom times that the 
inability of Wall Street to excite a wild 
scramble for the possession of stocks to be 
sold on a swiftly rising market suggests 
that no boom is near in commerce or indus- 
try or in any other direction. Nevertheless, 
business is good, and it will be largely the 
fault of the community if business shall 
fail to grow better, subject to the modifi- 
cations that passing time and changes in 
fundamental conditions necessitate. 


The Good Time Coming 


Conspicuous among the conditions un- 
derlying business enterprise is successful 
agriculture; and the opportunity before 
the United States to make great strides in 
the improvement of farming methods and 
one of the soil has scarcely had a 
parallel in any country. What is true of 
agriculture is ‘equally true in other lines 
in industry and commerce, in the develop- 
ment of traffic and shipping facilities on 
land and sea, in betterment and recon- 
struction of the currency system and the 
banking and credit systems generally. Be- 
yond this there is the need of bringing into 
closer and more harmonious relations the 
directing and constructive forces of the 
land—the capitalist and the laborer—and 
of establishing a higher regard for moralit 
and human rights in the performance of all 
the functions of business and civil and so- 
cial life. Never has the world needed more 
zeal and determination in discerning the 
right and progressive way and in adhering 
to that way than at the present time. The 
problems awaiting solution are very many 
and very great, and upon the manner in 
which they are dealt with will depend in no 


small degree the future of this country and 
other countries in a business way and in 
other ways. All classes are alive the world 
over, as never before, and all are seeking to 
achieve that which most appeals to them 
usually from selfish motives. Therefore 
they clash on every hand. Therefore, also, 
it is the mission of law to regulate the rela- 
tions of men and businesses to one another. 
The next few years in the United States 
will possess possibilities for achievement 
in expansion of facilities and reorganiza- 
tion of methods of doing things and in set- 
ting in motion forces of vast potentiality 
that no similar period since the Civil War 
has possessed. 

It is a great and good fortune, then, that 


men are not so engrossed by the opportuni- | 


ties for moneymaking which boom times 
provide as to overlook the duty in hand— 
the duty to promote the largest good of the 
whole people and all of their public inter- 
ests, not forgetting those acts that will 
strengthen the people morally and add to 
their happiness and general wellbeing. It 
will be well if the people perceive and per- 
form their political duties during the present 
autumn, taking care that men of char- 
acter—and, if possible, men of breadth of 
intellect and purpose—be selected to enact 
such laws as will assist in the task that is 
here and pressing for attention. Given a 
just man in the White House and a pre- 
ponderating element of the same class in 
Congress, and not a little will be accom- 
plished to assure a prosperous future for 
the people of this country. 


Our Food Supply 


Nature is doing a great deal for the coun- 
try this year in blessing the labors of tillers 
of the soil. 
a whole, ever grown have been grown this 
season, and the farms will contribute heavily 
toward the general prosperity. To double 
the yield and enlarge the productive acreage 
are among the objects to be gained, and 
Congress and the 
concerned should lend a hand in accom- 
plishing these things. 

There is an increasing host of citizens 
and aliens in the country to be fed, and 
they should be fed at less cost per unit 
if prosperity is to be forthcoming as it 
might be. This is easily possible if soil 
productivity can be increased twenty-five 
per cent or even less, and an increase of 
fifty per cent should be within reach in the 
near future and stimulate effort to make 
the increase greater subsequently. Suc- 
cessful farming is among the essentials to 
successful business. 

Successful business there is in increasing 
directions, according to the testimony of 
men who are participating in it. President 
James A. Farrell, 
Steel Corporation, lately declared that 
prospects in the iron and steel industry 
were brighter than previously for two years. 
He mentions the increase in exports of 
steel and iron products in which he has 
been especially interested for a long time, 
not forgetting to recognize the extensive 
competition with foreign manufacturers in 
these lines, which has to be met. In the 
same breath the gentleman tells of plans 
to enlarge both the Sharon and the Farrell 
works of the corporation. 


railroads and all others | 


Probably the largest crops, as | 


of the United States | 


This country is making gains in exports of | 


manufactures of many sorts. In the latest 
month reported on by the Government, 


the exports of partly manufactured articles | 


were valued at $35,272,000, compared 
with $27,980,000 “for the corresponding 
month las: year. The exports of com- 
pleted manufactures had a value of $61,- 
546,000, against $48,192,000 in 1911, while 
for the period since the commencement of 
the calendar year the value of partial man- 
ufactures was $211,911,000, compared 
with $188,208,000, and the value of com- 


pleted manufactures $425,396,000, against | 


$371,313,000 for the same months of the 
previous year. What the country is losing 


through the failure of agriculture to main- | 


tain former relations to foreign trade, 
it is undoubtedly making good through 
exportation of products of industrial mills 
and factories. 


A successful lumber business is reported | 


from a district in the South, no less than 
1783 carloads of lumber, logs and staves 
being hauled over the rails of a single line 
into New Orleans in a month, an increase 
of some 250 carloads of forest products 
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AAN ANNOUNCEMENT 


of interest to every music lover 


INCE the introduction of the player-piano, 
The Baldwin Company has believed that the 
| true rank of any instrument of this kind 
should be measured by the freedom and 
sureness with which it enables the performer to express 
his own musical feelings. 





With this as the ba.is of value, the perfect pe, piano would 
leave the performer entirely unhampered by mechanical devices and 
at the same time, would respond to his every wish as if he wer 
playing by hand 

To the production of sucl n istrument The Baldwin Con 
pany has brought an organization unequalled in material resour: 


scientific equipment 
the piano busin 


inventive Kill the growth of filty years in 


The result is the 


Paldwin % 


The Player-Piano that is all but human 


The “ Manualo i name that { pphead to a product 
which is old, but brought to highest perfection 

It zs the ultimate—the wamechani trument that we have 
had in mind from the beginning — the plastic instrument that n 
sicians have used as their imaginative standard in comparing é 





iment to f/ay instead of to operate that ev 


pianos — the inst 


who ever “ worked” a pla piano has longed for 
Always loath to deal Iperiative we find that, measured 
by these universally desired qualities of natural control and imm«e 


diate responsiveness, ther 
notes the rank of the B 








player-pianos what the ldwin Piano among pial hors 
concours” as the Inte itional Jury at the Paris Exp nh ex 
pressed it; that is lutely beyond competition t sets a 
standard for the world 

You will agree wit! é t B , M — 

today for the new B k B M Deser 

easily understood i wi I M 
New Y wrk ; 
ve @ ¢ Baldwin Company. 
Chi o 

23 So "Waba CINCINNATI 10 Sutter Street 
Indianapolis Ls Le 
18 N. Penn‘a St 42 Fourth Ave. lol alifornia 












































Some Delightful *‘Goose-flesh’’ Experiences 
**l look over my musie roll I select 
the Star Spangled Banner to play. 
**I slip it intomy Virtuolo PlayerPiano; 


close the panel so Ili not be conscious 


ot the running rvil; place my fingers, 
Paderewski-like, on the time leverand the 
accent buttons; lean back, turn my face 
upward, close my eyes, and soothe my 


elf into the feeling that ‘now we shall 
have a dream of stirring, martial music 
* The music start It makes me dream that 
I ca ee ti British redcoats bombarding old 
t McHenry at Bal re, way back in 1814 


**1 can see an unknown poet of Maryland, 
Francis Scott Key, putting out in a small boat 
to the British line He wants the British to 


release a civilian friend whom they've captured 


Instead they take him prisoner, too. 

**] hear the asundé of kettle Vv night. I can 
see the prisoner on thie sritish Siew. straining 
at his irons to see by the cannon flashes if the stars 


and stripes still wave over ola Fort McHenry 


The VIRT VOLO 


THE NEW INSTINCTIVE PLAYER PIANO 


gives you the very thoughts of the composer, 
while you reproduce t votes and phrases he has 
written, It tells how you or anyone, without 
any traming in Music, sit down to the Vir 


tuolo and get the yreat double 


the picasure of both pianist and listener—and the 


pleasure ot Music 


full inspiratior f the composer 
Send for ‘* The Inner Beauty’’ book row, 
before you forget it 
REASON PLAYING VS. INSTINCTIVE 
PLAYING 
What makes the hand playing of a novice 
hanical? Because a novice has not 


f the pian le 


What makes Paderewski's playing sound so 


sound so mec 


learned to be uncenscton 


artistic? Because he is wholly unconscious of 
the piano 
What makes some player pianos sound so 


unlike fine hand playing? 


Because the player 
pianist is so conscious Of the player. 
It is because he is watching guides and instruc- 
tions on the roll, intended to direct him through 


\ the plece 


it they make him 80 conscious of the 


These may direct, but we feel 






layer that, like the novice hand 
pianist, he can‘t think how his music 
is sounding 


\ Furthermore, 


to manage these 


Star Spangled Banner 


Brings Shivers of Ecstasy 
When Played by Instinct 


vith the New Instinctive Playing. No. 3} of Series 


THE SATURDAY 


** When at last the ghostly gray dawn steals 
through the sky, he 
in the breeze. And the music makes me sec 
Francis Scott Key, seized with that immortal 
writing with trembling emotion 


the colors still floating 


inspiration, 


**Oh, say does that star spangled banner st wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave? 

(Name on Reque 
SEND FOR “ 


THE INNER BEAUTY ” BOOK 


It is a book that opens the gate to the 


wonderful land of music, which you will find 
tar easier to enter, far more enc hanting to linger 


in, than you may now think, 
This book is so real, and tells the truth about 
music so clearly, so sympathetically, that it might 
have been written by a Mozart, a Handel, a 
Beethoven himself. ‘Truly may be said, no such 
book was ever written before. 

‘*The Inner Beauty’’ tells how this noble 
feeling of the composer can be brought directly 


to you. It tells how the invention of 


Reason stops your Instinct from working l 
stinct and Reason won't word togeth 

**The Inner Beauty’ explains ihe the Vir 
tuolo makes you as unconscious of the player as 
Paderewski is unconscious of his piano, how 
your immortal Instinct tells your fingers what to 
do with the simple accent and singing pedal 
buttons, and the time lever. 

It tells how you can just close your eyes, forget 
the Virtuolo is there, and let your care-free feel 
ings wing away on the golden breeze of the music 

The V irtuolo is built by the Hallet & Davis Piano 
Company of Boston, one of the largest and oldest 
firms of art piano makers in the world. The 
rich, liquid tone of Hallet & Davis Pianos has 
been showered with the praise of greatest com- 
posers, such as Franz Liszt, Johann S:rauss, et 
No lessa person than His Holiness Pope Pius X 
recently honored the Hallet & Davis Piano 





with a Papal medal. The Virtuolo can be had in 
a Haliet & Davis Piano. Or in a Cor 
at less cost. Terms: three years in which to pay | 


way Piano 


Get a Virtuolo on trial from your piano dealer 
If he hasn't one, send us his name and we'll sec i 


that you get a Virtuolo on trial immediately. 


SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 
We want you to have a copy of “The Inner 
Beauty™. 1 is simply, beautifully, and briefly written 
Every lover of music ought to read it. Therefore we 


\. guidesand watch the instruc will mail a copy free if you will send us the attached 
5 % ohne he roll " coupon today You will be glad you did not pur of } 
- pone on the tou you have this « mapas to bring into your life a source of noble 
% <7 \ to use your Reason, and uch as may never before have come te you. 
‘a0 BOSTON 
2°, N 
A, \ HALLET & DAVIS NEW YORK 
a Ca % 
on TOLEDO 
Re PIANO CO. one 


Established 1839 


SAN FRANCISCO 








| ment to haul all the traffic offered. 
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| compared with the record of any previous 


month. The Yellow Pine Manufacturers’ 
Association has advanced prices in varying 
amounts up to $5 per thousand feet over 
the basis list of August 4, 1909. The lum- 
ber industry of the Puget Sound district, 
depressed for three or four years, has sud- 
denly revived, and neither the mills nor 


| the railroads can fill the orders for lumber 
| and cars respectively. 


Therefore there 
is considerable booking in advance and 
the assurance of activity for a consider- 
able period. 

Obviously, at this season of the year the 
railroads are hard pressed to supply equip- 
There 


never can be sufficient equipment to carry 


| six to nine months’ traffic to market in two 
| or three months. 


And so the autumn 
rush to dispose of the crops goes on, and 
the statistics of freight cars in use and out 
of use point to smaller and smaller sur- 
pluses, or rather toa shortage. The report 
of the American Railway Association lately 
showed practically all cars employed in 
the United States and Canada. There had 
been a decrease of nearly forty-four thou- 
sand within two weeks. That chaos should 
arise in freight transportation and in busi- 
ness affairs generally under such rapidly 
shifting conditions is not to be wondered at. 


When the Harvest Days Are Over 


A record crop or a crop near to the record 
has been harvested or is in sight, and one 
commentator says: “‘The farmer has done 
his duty in feeding the nation. Now the 
business man, the statesman and the polit- 
ical economist must see to it that what the 
farmer has raised reaches the consumer with 
the least waste, the least damage and the 
least cost. Agriculture has done its duty; 
now business and statecraft have their 
innings.” That is nicely said, indeed, but 
the performance will be as far from the 
theory as can well be imagined, for in this 
land of freedom of opportunity everybody, 
broadly speaking, will strive to scalp the 
largest or quickest profit obtainable from 
the products of the soil of every sort as they 
pass from the producer to the ultimate 
consumer. 

A record corn crop and abundant forage 
crop, for example, ought to cheapen the 
prices of meats and dairy products in due 
course; but whether they will do so de- 
pends upon a variety of factors outside 


| the mere question of the production of the 


crops. Many men and varied interests 
come between the producer of these neces- 
sities and the consumers of the same, and 
they will not surrender the chance for gain 
unless from necessity. Moreover, if men 
are fair with one another it will remain 
that the numbers of beeves in the country 
are so far reduced that they can hardly be 
had by feeders in numbers sufficient to 
swell the amount of high-class meats par- 
ticularly. The response, in case of swine, 
to the increase in fattening feed will be 
more speedy, but there will be an increase 
in the number of people to be fed, perhaps 
in greater ratio than the increase in meats. 
As for dairy products, prices of hay and 
grain and cows and labor must fall materi- 
ally before the farmer can afford to furnish 
milk and butter and cheese at much less 
price than he is now getting, for he has 
rarely or never received enough from the 
milk contractor to enable him to pay mod- 
erate interest on his plant; and he will 
be slow to yield any part of what he now 
receives unless under compulsion. 
Assuming that the latest hopes of the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
regarding the season’s crops are approxi- 
mately realized, there is no question that 
this will prove a factor of great consequence 
in its bearing upon the business outlook in 
the United States. Taken in connection 
with other factors, it ought to promote 
and accentuate what men like to cali pros- 
perity, which they probably now have in 
greater measure than they appreciate. 
Take the matter of the copper industry. 
The last statement of the Producers’ Asso- 
ciation furnished a surprise in a decrease in 
surplus in presence of the largest output 
ever recorded, 145,628,521 pounds of the 
latter being offset by a distribution of 
149,207,568 pounds, of which latter 78,- 


| 722,418 pounds were credited to domestic 
| consumption and the balance to exports. 


This made the decrease in supplies at the 
close of the month 4,697,521 pounds. 


| Comment is that this statement shows very 


clearly that the increase in mine production 
for the past eight or nine months is at last 
finding its way through the refineries. 
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“Tt would be interesting,” the comment 
further says, “‘to know just why it has been 
held backsolong.” Thatisthe point. Some 
people distrust the reliability of the figures 
disseminated by this association. They 
fear that more or less of the copper said to 
have gone into consumption, yes, and to 
have been exported, has gone into the ac- 
counts of speculators in the metal or in the 
mining-share market or both. But making 
due allowance for suspicion of that sort, it 
must be plain that the copper industry is 
enjoying a period of activity and prosperity 
that should reasonably satisfy parties en- 
gaged therein. They could, indeed, scarcely 
ask for more than the handsome profits 
secured on copper at about 17 to 18 cents a 
pound which costs not much over half that 
amount. 

Then consider the iron and steel situa- 
tion, acknowledged the best since 1907. 
There comes to hand a remarkable state- 
ment of the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion of unfilled orders on hand—about 
6,000,000 tons—recording an _ increase 
every month, with a single exception, in 
each of eleven months. Indeed, the unfilled 
orders have not been so large since the 
thirtieth of September, 1907. They 
amount to six months’ production. The 
latest gain in orders for a month was 206,- 
296 tons, about twice what was expected. 
Any further increase in orders would be 
almost embarrassing. As relates to volume 
of business, the steel industry has enough, 
and prices for its products are continually 
improving. The average price for eight 
leading products of the steel mills is nearly 
$4 a ton higher than a year ago and is 
nearly as high as thé average for 1904 and 
1909. The price of every steel product, 
except rails, has been advanced within 
thirty days, and a further advance is looked 
for before the new year, on the ground that 
the mills are so filled with orders that they 
will not sell for delivery this year without 
asking a premium. 

The textile industry cannot be so favor- 
ably reported on as the industries above 
mentioned, although it is doing quite well 
in most branches. A canvass of the condi- 
tion of minor industries in various parts of 
the country shows business to be quicken- 
ing and sentiment improving to a large 
degree. In instances some defere * e is paid 
to politics and the Sherman Law; but faith 
is expressed that business will do well in 
spite of these obstacles. 


Conditions in the Money Market 


There is hesitation on account of the 
condition of the money market, it being 
feared that loan rates may rise to em- 
barrassing heights unless extraordinary 
precautions are taken by the banks and, 
perhaps, by the national treasury. The lat- 
ter has signified a willingness, it is said, to 
make deposits of public money with the 
banks, if occasion shall arise. Further- 
more, the banks have the right to issue 
emergency currency in adequate amount 
if they shall deem it desirable, but they 
hope this will not prove so since the cost is 
great and since that step confesses a condi- 
tion of affairs the existence of which they 
do not like to admit. Wall Street was 
lately disturbed by an advance in call 
money to 5! per cent, and that when there 
was not even the suggestion of speculative 
activity there. The time rate was but a 
trifle below that for call loans; but it could 
almost be said that the basis of 5 to 6 per 
cent had already been established in the 
Eastern as well as the Western money 
market, the same being charged to the 
condition of the crops and to the activity 
of general business. Paris advices speak 
of American bankers recalling all European 
credits as they mature. It is even said 
that New York may soon be found import- 
ing gold, which is quite likely, if loan rates 
for money shall rise further. A stiff money 
market at this time of the year is seasonable 
and should not excite surprise or create a 
commotion. What it should and does do is 
to admonish of the necessity of a currency 
system better adapted to the fluctuating 
needs of general business, which includes 
movement of the crops with all the rest. 

In short, the situation today is the result 
of a sudden change in the crop situation. 
Manufacturers, bankers, merchants and 
consumers have all been taken unawares. 
But business is like many other things of 
life—what comes quickly goes quickly. It 
is well, therefore, for all of us to accept the 
present as it is, but remember that another 
change may quickly come at any time, and 
wise are those readers who prepare therefor. 
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Get All You Can 


While seventy-two makers of 40-horsepower 
cars fight it out for supremacy, now is your 
chance to reap the benefit. 


It is up to you this year to get all you can out of this 
fight of the Forties. 

There are 72 makers in fierce competition, with cars 
around 40-horsepower. 

As a result of this rivalry, Forties of the highest 
grade cost half what they used to cost. And the best 
of these Forties stand today among the finest cars in 
existence. 

If you wat h these offers, and make your compar 
isons, you can get a wonderful deal in a Forty. 


Points to Insist On 


In selecting a 40,” 
some points to insist on: 


for years to come, these are 


You want wide tires, for in width lies capacity. 
Wide tires save their extra cost over and over, by 
cutting the cost of upkeep. 

You want the coming features, like four forward 
speeds, center control and left side drive. They are 
being adopted very fast on the high-grade cars. 


You want electric lights with dynamo. To add 
them later would cost $125. 
You want the acme of comfort. That means easy 


springs, wide seats, deep cushions, and plenty of 


: 
room. Compare these details carefully. 

You want big brakes, big margins of safety, for they 
mean your protection. 

On none of these things do you want to skimp. You 
want them all at the lowest price which a first-class 
maker will offer. That's how to get the utmost from 
this war of ‘40’s.” 


Cameron’s Great Car 


Consider now the men who build the car— whose 
reputation is the sponsor for things you cannot see. 


W. H. Cameron, our designer-in-chief, is the man 
mainly responsible for the Michigan ‘40."’ He has 
built 100,000 successful cars. And the Michigan “40” 
shows the countless perfections which can only be 
learned by experience. 


To John A. Campbell we owe this matchless body 
its graceful lines, its finish, its upholstering. Campbell 
has designed equipages for kings, but this he considers 
his greatest production. 


We have worked for four years in perfecting this 
car. 5,000 cars have been sent out and tested. Over 
300 improvements have been worked out in four, years 
by the experts in charge of the Michigan 


Now the chassis is the best that Cameron can build. 
The body is Campbell's masterpiece. Consider these 
facts when somebody says that a higher price means 
a better car 


We Will Win This War 


The Michigan will win the leading place in Forties. 
We have waited four years to make this announce- 
ment—to make sure that the car could do it. 


We have the men and the money, the modern 
equipment, the factory capacity which cuts down cost 
We have a Cal whic h no man has ( xcelled And we 
have the will and the wish to sell that car at a price 


which none will meet. 


We may not win men who buy on impulse, without 
making fair comparisons. , But we shall win the 
shrewd and the careful who seek the most for their 
money. Men who weigh and compare won't take less 
than we offer. Nor will they pay more than we ask 


Send this coupon for our catalog, picturing the 
basis for every comparison, showing all styles of body 
We will then direct you where to see the car 


MICHIGAN MOTOR CAR COMPANY, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Owned by the Owners of the Michigan Buggy Company 









$1,585 


Michigan 
bs 40 99 


Read the Big 
Features 


Four -forward-speed Transmission, a# 
used today in all the best foreign cars 


Oversize tires — 55 x 445 inches — wider 
we think, than on any rival car 


Electric lights with dyname 
Center control. 


Left side drive, to which ail the best cars 
are ming 


40 to 46 horsepower. 
Cylinders 4\4 x 544 inches 


Drive shaft of 1%-inch chrome nickel 


i, sufhicient for 60 horsepower 
Brakes extra efficient jrums 16 x2 
hes 
Springs 244 inches wide—front, 37 inches 
bong rear, 50 inches long 


Steering post ac!) ustable 
and) = brake [ 





\ lale in sis 
t every driver 

Shortsville wheels, with | 44-inch spokes 
12 to each whee 

Demountable rims — Firestone quick 
detachable, with extra rin 

Wheel base, 118 inches 

Straight-line body, designed by Joher 
Campbell Finished w oats 


14-inch Turkish cushions. Al! upholster 
ng of the finest han ifte leather 


1 with the best 


Rear seat 50 inches wide inside— 22 inches 
Doors 20 inct wid Tonneau 
4) hes either way 


Nickel mountings. 
Headlights — elect: 


wert 
Sidelights—set in da fi with it 
Windshield built as part of ly, easily 
Mohair top, sic irtains and velope 
Electric horn. 
Speedometer—$50, four-inch instrument 
ro " r ra ae 
with a t ning 
Over-<capacity. Fvery dr g part made 
sult aT af 


4-1 now motor 


Self-Starter 





I won 
alx © various 
t { sel art we have not 
adopted any one type as regular equipment 

We prefer to leave this sele ite the 
" 

However, we equip wi either the gas 

Y @ positive efficien dects 
aa ve ‘ x i price, 








MAIL THIS COUPON -~ 


Michigan Motor Car Company 
Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Mail me your 1913 Catalog 
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DAISY 


Ne B Poesy 
Now! 


is the time to get that boy 
a DAISY AIR RIFLE 


You have probably said to yourself often: ‘‘I’ll get hima 
Daisy when he is old enough.’’ Why put it off any longer? 
There is nothing you could get your boy that would bring him 
the same keen delight, or the same training for hand and eye. 

Ask your boy if he would like a Daisy Air Rifle. See his 
eye light up with joy as he thinks of the pleasure of owning 
a ‘‘real gun’’—not a harmful one, it is true, but nevertheless 
a real gun, that will shoot as straight and looks just the same 
asa high-priced magazine hunting rifle. , 

Don’t put it off—think of Take him 
the fun your boy can to any hard- 
have right now ware or sporting 
with a Daisy. goods dealer, and ask to see 

any of the following Daisy models: 


“DAISY SPECIAL” 1000-shot Re- 
peater, the finest air rifle made, finished in gun 
blueand provided withpatented shot- 


retaining device, one of the many exclusive 2 50 
Daisy ideas found on no other make of air rifles + 
Other Daisy models, 50c to $2.00 


A Message to Little Daisy Pop-Gun >; = ae 
the Dealer New Daisy Target Sitdeor ractice 50 


The position of leadership which the 
Daisy enjoys io no accident dur 2 D ’ | ll . 
years of experience b enabled us to ¢ = 7 - 
develop our differe at madela, oo that on t et any one se you an in 

the Daisy is now recognized in every 


part of the globe as the standard ar | ferior air rifle. If your dealer does 


gun of the worlkc 


The boys of the United States recog , aisv li a 
nize this, and when you say “Daisy not handle the Daisy line, he Ww ill 
they think of “air rifle;'’ when you r > - 7 . > 
cay’“air riflec”* they think of" Daisy order one for you if you ask him. 

We buy each year many carloads of 
finest steel and genuine black walnut 
to make into Daisy Air Rifles Fa 
one: as it comes from the hands of ou DAISY MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
skilled mechanics, is carefully inspected P : 
for perfect workmanship and marks 287 Union Street, Plymouth, Mich. 
manship. Every gun shoots as straight 
and true as the finest hunting rifle 

It is a face that our designs have 
always been leaders, and have been fol 
lowed, at a distance, by other maker 
both at home and abroad. Is it not 
the best policy for you, as a live, 
progressive dealer, to stick to the 
recognized leader? Thousands of Export Office, 
hardware and sporting goods dealers 
recognize this policy as best, and ban R. M. Lockwood, Mgr., 18 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
die the Daisy line exclusively. 3 

This is but one of our many large Pacific Coast Branch, 
advertisements which appear regularly » . 
in the big national publications. Order Phil. B. Bekeart, Mgr. , 717 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 
your stock from the jobber and writ 
us for signs, and other advertising ’ Mexican Branch 
helps, which will be furnished cheer “ 


fully on application. Louis N. Chemidlin, Mgr., Mexico City, D. F., Mex. 


Daisy Mfg. Co. P. S.— After you have bought your boy a 
Plymouth, Mich. Daisy, show him how to hit the mark with it. 
You will enjoy it, and so will he. 





The Largest Air Rifle Factory in the World, making 
each year more rifles than ail other factories combined, 











Daisy Boy ” 
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Bouncing 
Sturdy 
Children 


the kind parents are proud 
of—are largely the result of 
proper feeding. 


Many a mother knows from 
experience that a child which 
“has not done well” can be 
started along the way to 
strength and rosy health on 


Grape-Nuts 


This food is scientifically 
made of wheat and barley 
and contains the strength- 
making elements stored by 
Nature in the cereals. 


Among these elements is 
Phosphate of Potash (grown 
in the grain)—the vital salt of 
the gray nerve cells—especially 
valuable for promoting mental 
and physical development. 


Grape-Nuts food is easily 
digested, quickly absorbed, 
and has “worked wonders” in 
the development of many a 
backward child—and children 


like the natural sweet flavour. 


“There’s a Reason” 


Grape-Nuts 


Postum Cereal Company, Limited, 
Battle Creek, Mich., U.S. A. 
Canadian Postum Cereal Company, Ltd. 
Windsor, Ontario, Canada 
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SOME EFFICIENCY 
SECRETS 


(Concluded from Page 15 


thread had to be drawn through the leather 
with every stitch. By having the length of 
thread accurately adjusted to each unit 
of work a fraction of a second was saved or 
each stitch. 

Again, the size of needle most effective 
for each unit of work was specified and 
every minute element of the work was 
reduced to a fixed standard. When all this 
was finished the entire force walked out! 

Then Billy appealed to the general 
manager: 

“*We have established a rate on this work 
that will give each workman who learns the 
new way better wages than he earned 
before. They will prove this out when two 
or three of them come back to work and 
get their hands in; but, to get all of them 
back and working with the right spirit, 
they must know that the rate is going to 
stand. Will you sign a notice that the rate 
shall not be changed for a year and let m« 
post it in the room?” 

The order was posted, and one by one 
the men came back. Under the old régime 
the room operated about thirty workmen 
whose average wage was a dollar and sixty- 
five cents a day. When the efficiency 
methods were under full swing a larger 
output was produced by thirteen mer 
whose average wage varied from two dol- 
lars and seventy-five cents to two dollars 
and ninety cents a day. 


Growing From the Ground Up 


This was not all the saving effected, 
however. Only half the floor-space was 
required by this department after efficiency 
methods had been adopted; another de- 
partment was overcrowded and an addition 
to the building was planned for its accom- 
modation. The floor-space saved by the 
better methods in the hand-sewing depart- 
ment was used for this department and it 
was unnecessary to build the addition. 

The “press” department of this shop 
also called out the best energies of the young 
expert and gave his ability to deal with the 
problems of laying out work on a large 
scale a severe test. With a production 
of one hundred to one hundred and fifty 


| pieces a minute, and with runs of only five 


thousand pieces or less, the planning to 
secure perfect codrdination was no small 


task—-especially as certain pieces required | 


ten operations, though others demanded 
only three or four. Here the problem was 
to arrange for perfect sequence, so that the 
work could move from machine to machine 
without a break or a wait. The manage- 
ment demurred at the proposal to increase 
overhead expense by adding to the force 
a well-paid accountant who had some prac- 
tical knowledge of manufacturing. How- 
ever, this objection was overcome and the 
management installed a capable man. As 
the orders came to his desk in the center 
of the room he turned to his operation 
sheets and listed the operations on indi- 
vidual cards, which were placed in a rack 
‘against” the various machines. In this 
way he was able to see that there was a 
job scheduled against every machine every 
minute of the day. By the same system 
tools for the next oncoming job were 
requisitioned and ready when the jol 
appeared. For each group of eight ma- 
chines Billy provided another addition to 
overhead expense in the form of a job 
and tool setter. He justified this seeming 
extravagance by arguing: “The time to 
inspect work is before it is spoiled, not 
after.” 

Under the system that Billy worked out 
this factory made a saving the first year 
of more than double the fee charged for 
the work. Naturally the young produc- 
tion engineer felt that, as the task had 
been put up to him at the start as being 
almost hopeless, he had demonstrated his 
ability to get away with a big job—and 
a hard one! His firm thought so too; and 
from that time forward he was kept busy 
going from one line of industry to another. 
At almost every turn of the road he crossed 
the trail of some efficiency expert who had 
arrived at professional standing by entering 
from the top; and never once did he regret 
that he had been forced to climb from the 
bottom. 

Editor's Note—This is the second of a series of 
three articles by Forrest Crissey. The third will 
appear in an early issue. 
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This Underwear gives 


Warmth in all weathers— 
Comfort at all times— 


INTER is the real season of good health—wher 
if the blood tingles in the vein when the joy 
living is at its height. But you must be dresse« 


to suit it Not heavily dressed—but correctly dresse: 
Right underwear is the most important item 


Weigh te 
Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear 


built on the nmght principle to give the utmost in comfort 
warmth and wear. It keeps the cold out and the body heat 
n. Wright's Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear is knitted on 
machines that give it a wonderful elasticity. The fabric stretches 
to fit any form and when taken off springs back to shape again 
ind keeps that shape even under extreme hard usage. Our 
patented collarette never sags or stretches out of shape 


Wright's Spring Needle Ribbed Underwear is made in cotior 
cotton-and-wool and pure wool, so you are sure of getting just 
exactly the kind you want In separate garments or unios 
suits with the closed crotch 


. WRIGHT'S 
Ask your dealer to show you this perfect-fitting SPRING WEEDUE 
long-wearing, comfortable underwear, and know Trapt Povey 


it | this label, in red RIBBED UNDERWEAR 


The Underwear that is good to the skin 


= The underwear with the soft fleece imsick 
that is so soothing to a tender skim, let 
the pores breathe and carries off all per 

The fleece 


spiration holds an air spac 

between the skin and the woven fabri 
which forms a non-conductor, keeping the body heat in and 
the cold out. Wright's Health Underwear is knitted so as t 
give the elastic properties that make it fit perfectly and hok 
its shape Ask your dealer to show you Wright's Healer! 
Underwear—the real healthful underwear. 


} 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO. 
75 Franklin Street, New York 
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ROW COLI 


Apras Cotiars— 

an introduction favored 

by fashion. Made in the Bel: 

mont (notch) and the Milton 
Severn (button ole) styles. 


Thavil cide nec ob indied 


uality to your attire. 











. 4 ~ 


»} for 25 cents 


oh VOR 
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|-ARS & SHIRIS 


Earers of Arrow 


oP 


: Shirts enjoy the pleas- , 
ing distinction imparted by l 7 
garments that fit, styles that . 

are correct, and fast color 

patterns that are proper and 

uncommon. 


/ 
y Ee $1.50 and more 
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The horizon of vision, the 
circle which bounds our sight, 


has not changed. 


It is best observed at sea. 
Though the ships of today are 
larger than the ships of fifty 
years ago, you cannot see them 
until they come up over the 
edge of the world, fifteen or 
twenty miles away. 


A generation ayo the horizon 
of speech was very limited. 
When your grandfather was a 
young man, his voice could be 
heard on a still day for perhaps 
amile. Even though he used 
a speaking trumpet, he could 
not be heard nearly so far as 
he could be seen. 


Today all this has been 
changed. The telephone has 
vastly extended the horizon 
of speech. 


Every Beil Telephone is the Center of the System 


Your Telephone Horizon 
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Talking two thousand miles 
is an everyday occurrence, while 
in order to see this distance, | 
you would need to mount your | 
telescope on a platform ap- | 
proximately 560 miles high. 


\s a man is followed by his | 
shadow, so is he followed by 
the horizon of telephone com- 
munication. When he travels 
across the continent his tele- 
phone horizon travels with 
him, and wherever he may be | 
he is always at the center of a. 
great circle of telephone | 
neighbors. 


What is true of one man is | 
true of the whole public. In 
order to provide a telephone 
horizon for each member of 
the nation, the Bell System has 
been established. 
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OUT-OF-DOORS 


Grouse, amd Some Facts About Them 


HE Agricultural Department at Wash- 
ington furnishes several sorts of infor- 
mation to the general public. Among the 
various bulletins obtainable are tables of 
the open game seasons in all the states of 
the Union—or, at least, some of the officials 
of one or other of the bureaus of that depart- 
ment annually compile these tables of game 
seasons. They do not make any attempt 
to furnish information regarding the pros- 
pect or probability of the grouse crop. 
Neither does your bank nor your brokerage 
house, though the latter, along in the early 
fall, will send you a nice little booklet tell- 
ing you all about the prospects of the crops 
of wheat, corn and other things on which 
grouse and human beings feed. Neither 
does the daily press concern itself with the 
grouse crop; in fact, nobody does. The 
sportsman has to dig that out for himself. 
The tables of game seasons tell the story 
of the disappearing American game. In 
many states grouse are protected with 
close seasons of several years’ duration. 
In nearly all the remaining states the open 
season is short, and the tendency is to set 
the opening date farther on in the fall—at 
which time, of course, the birds are better 
able to care for themselves, but do not 


| offer such typical sport to the dog as they 
| do before the cold nights have caused them 


to pack and become wild. 

oreover, in almost all the states, the 
daily bag limit on all upland game is grow- 
ing qualia and smaller. Six quail a day 
is about the same as none at all; yet one 
state makes that the limit and many set 
the daily bag at a dozen a day. A dozen 
grouse of each species is the allowance in 
one or more states where once there was 


| no limit at all. Even in Canada, relatively 


a new country, a daily bag limit of ten 
birds seems meager. For that number the 
shooting license in Alberta is five dollars. 
In Saskatchewan it is twenty-five dollars. 
In British Columbia and Manitcba it is 
fifty dollars—though, if you are a British 


| subject actually domiciled, they will allow 


you forty dollars off. A general license to 
shoot all game in season costs one hundred 
dollars for British Columbia. In all these 
ace the game laws become more and 

more stringent. It is unlawful to shoot 
after sundown, and unlawful to sell game 
except under careful inspection. 

The only wide-open country known today 


| to the writer, who grew up in a country 
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| where game was once abundant and sup- 
| pees exhaustless, is in the wilderness of 

hwestern Canada, above latitude fifty- 
five. Above that parallel there are no 
game laws at all. Canny Great Britain 
exacts from all foreigners heavy game 
licenses for shooting in her African suze- 
rainties, but knows that Indians and half- 
breeds north of fifty-five must shoot or 


| must starve, season or no season. 


A Royal Killing 


Some of these things should open the 
eyes of the sportsmen of today. As a 
matter of fact, no yous man can learn to 
become a good field shot today if he ob- 
serves the game laws. A dozen shots a day 
do not make a marksman—and even a 
dozen birds a day may soon be a thing of 
the past. The real concern of sportsmen 
today, therefore, is not so much to find 

use and learn how to kill them as it is to 

d them and learn how to save them. 

Perhaps the dominating ‘element of 
American citizenship is North-European 
intemperament. Scandinavians, Germans, 
men of Great Britain—nearly all have a 
relish for field sports. With that relish 
goes a certain respeet for the law. South- 
ern ~~ ———— Europe pons es no 

aws through respect or sentiment. 
The great preserves of the nobles shut out 
the poor man, and the latter observes such 
laws as he must. There is little wild life 
left outside of the great pe any gem estates. 


desire to our 
American game, but always sages wa 
the question: How can it ay done? It 


cannot be done at all to the extent of re- 
the old days of general open shoot- 

tee Sbaecaye oxo peat aaahgebeteameens 
but large amounts of game cam be raed in 

it practi- 
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in architecture, in parks and boulevards. 
We could, if we cared to go about it in 
business fashion, establish an abundance 
of American upland game atly in ex- 
cess of what we have now. The only real 
question is whether we wish to do it or not. 

We could not, of course, put into effect, 
or desire to do so, all the conditions oi 
grouse-shooting in Great Britain. Yet | 
read in the comments on the grouse season 
in the latter country that the grouse crop is 
better this year than it has been for some 
time past. King George follows the predi- 
lections of his father, Edward VII, albeit 
not quite so keen a sportsman. The king 
shot this season on one of the estates of the 
Duke of Devonshire, and the royal party, 
eight guns, in one day killed six hundred and 
seventy grouse—three hundred and thirty- 
five brace, after the English way of scoring 
That leaves about eighty-three birds to the 
gun. True, these were carefully reared 
birds, driven to the guns by many beat- 
ers, and there is considerable red tape 
about grouse-shooting on any of the great 
British preserves; but, on the other hand, 
in this wholly superior America of ours, 
how long has it been since you killed 
eighty-three grouse in one day to your 
own gun? Did you ever do so? 


Wholesale Slaughter 


Yet the royal bag is not in the least ex- 
traordinary and has been surpassed times 
without number—and will be fifty years 
from now. Mr. McDougal, of Raeshaw, 
for instance, this season had a party of six 
guns on Overshiels Moor, and on the first 
day their bag was four hundred and sixty- 
seven brace, or nearly one thousand birds. 
How long since you have been out with a 
party of half a dozen who bagged nearly 
one thousand birds in one day in this free 
and enlightened Republic of ours? In the 
next few days five guns on that moor 
bagged successively two hundred and forty- 
seven brace, one hundred and thirty-six 
brace, three hundred and forty-eight brace. 
one hundred and seventy-one brace. In 
five days this party bagged two thousand 
seven hundred and thirty-eight grouse—a 
daily average of over one hundred birds to 
the gun! How long since you have killed 
one hundred > in a day to your own 
gun, even in this country of superior insti- 
tutions? And would you rather shoot a 
day in Great Britain or a day in Canada 
with a ten-bird limit? 

In Aberdeenshire Mr. H. Gililan and a 
party of five guns bagged fifty brace in a 
short time one day. Captain Campbell 
had a party of four who found the birds 
fast and wild, but bagged sixty-one brace 
in a part of one day. In eshire, Ayr- 
shire, Caithness, Inverness-shire, Kincar- 
dine, Peeblesshire— without pausing to give 
names or detail—there were many bags of 
small parties, twe or three or half a dozen 

uns, of thirty-one brace, seventy-three 

race, ninety-seven brace, sixty-two brace, 
ninety brace, fifty-seven brace, forty-four 
brace, fifty-three brace, thirty-nine brace, 
thirty-one brace, two hu and twenty- 
one brace, one hundred and seven brace, 
one hundred and thirty-six brace, one hun- 
dred and twelve brace, one hundred and 
sixty-four brace, one hundred and twenty- 
one brace, one hundred and thirty-three 
brace, sixty-six brace, seventy-eight brace, 
one hundred and three brace, eight hundred 
and twenty-five brace, three hundred and 
thirty-three brace, six hundred and six 
brace. 

One could go on at much greater length 
of these apparently monotonous details, 
but you may read all the sporting papers 
of America this fall and you will hear of no 
such shooting or any such numbers of birds 
taken in w districts or whole counties, 
and including all the a of all the 
Yet in this as we have a | Pag 
limit of a dozen birds, and the aes ooting 
license for a non-resident is from ten to 
twenty-five dollars. There is a vast differ- 
ence between grouse on the other side of the 
Atlantic and grouse on this side. It will, 
fae be wiser for us to study that dif- 

erence than to sit down and wail about our 


game. 
“Tt oe pe that the English 
conditions of sport do not appeal very 
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keenly to an American who shot in this 
country in its earlier and better days, when 
he could take his own dog and his own gun 
and ramble carefree over God's vast out- 
of-doors, with none to say him nay; but to 
compare the American and English systems 
of sport today is really begging the ques- 
tion. Neither is it in the least incumbent 
upon the American citizen to sit down and 
waste maudlin sympathy upon himself. It 
was civilization which drove out our game; 
and, much as some of us may detest civiliza- 
tion, it seems to have come to stay. It was 
not logically possible that the old days of 
wide-open sport could long endure for us. 

What, then, is to be done for the American 
who still longs for a day with his dog afield, 
and who fancies the odor of a grouse broiled 
at his own campfire? It is only a question 
of his temperament and of his philosophy. 
He can still find grouse-shooting in some of 
our states of the West, or some of the north- 
western Provinces of Canada, better than 
was the average five years ago. The re- 
stricted season and the bag limit are doing 
a little something for our game, though no 
rational man expects either of these restric- 
tions to do very much eventually. The 
ground is becoming too closely cultivated. 
All parts of the country are too accessible. 
The multiplicity of cheap and efficient 
breech-loading firearms is too great. What, 
then, shall the sportsman do about it? 

Some men, w ho like to pose as naturalists 
or sportsmen of a superior sort, are wont 
to declare that we ought not to shoot at all. 
Others think that if we observed our strict 
game laws we would have, at least, half a 
loaf left for the eating. What seems to be 
certain is that civilization will go right on. 
We certainly will farm all the land that can 
well be farmed; and that means the lessen- 
ing of the wild game all over the country. 
And yet we might remember that, even 
after our active and enterprising land agents 
shall have done their worst, there will re- 
main in many parts of America large tracts 
of national or state or individual lands that 
never can be farmed at all, and which 
certainly could be put to use in raising large 
quantities of game. Some day, no doubt, 
many of these tracts under individual or 
Government ownership will be put to that 
use. It is, in the second place, only a 
matter of administration—and, in the first 
place, only a matter of resolution. 

We improve in politics only when you 
and I demand it. As a people, we get 
nothing except when we demand it. In 
time there may be a P rogressive movement 
in practical grouse-cropping in America. 
That this is a feasible thing when we get 
ready to do it is proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt by the figures from the English 
grouse moors quoted above. It is all very 
well to sneer at the rich man’s shooting 
estate, and to sneer at the European idea of 
sport; but that is not the real question. 
The question is whether it is better to have 
such bags of game reared in this country 
on land otherwise worthless or to go on 
under the old system and to have no game 
at all. Pret.y much all life—business, 
social and domestic--is a matter of com- 
promise. So also is sport today. 


Our Greatest Conservationists 


The only trouble is that we have not 
applied our keen American business wit 
to solving this question. It is simply a 
question of administration. We have our 
grouse plant ready, waiting and well 
equipped—many thousand acres of wild 
and otherwise useless land—-from which the 
public is not fenced out as it is in Europe. 
We have our plant, and we have our propo- 
sition capitalized also. We are paying right 
now, for a dozen grouse a day in a very short 
season, enough money to treble or quad- 
ruple our harvested grouse crop. It is only 
a question of administration—which is 
largely to say, a question of clean politics. 
The state game-license funds are incredi- 
bly large in their totals—far more money 
than is expended on all the great estates of 
Great Britain and Bohemia by way of pro- 
tection; but in those countries they put 
game money to keeping game and not to 
playing politics. Our politicians are great 
conservationists—of themselves. 

And yet these things go on in one of the 
shrewdest countries in the world, as well 
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as one of the richest. It is hardly just to 
our national intelligence to say that we 
shall always remain as blind as we are 
today. The departments at Washington 
tell us how to make two blades of grass 
grow where one grew before. They could 
with perfect ease—did we demand it 
show us how to make a dozen grouse grow 
where one grew five years ago. It is only a 
question of administration—that is to say, 
primarily a question of the right man. W ho 
is that man to be? 

The answer to that latter question is 
perfectly simple. Look in your mirror if 
you desire to see that man. You are the 
only king we have, the only nobleman! It 
might be well to study the man in the look- 
ing-glass a bit before smiling too broadly 
at the grouse season in Great Britain. 

Such as it is in this country, however, let 
us hope that you have had or will have your 
morsel of the half-loaf; and that, whether 
in the thicket or in the open, in the wheat 
country or among the sandhills, you have 
met the delectable experience of seeing 
your bird-dog stiffen on thissplendid though 
somewhat helpless game. In some ways 
it is a more sporting proposition to shoot 
grouse today, in mid-September, when they 
rise strong on the wing, than it was to 
smash them down as they barely topped 
the grass in early August —the way we used 
to shoot them when we thought the supply 
would last forever and a day. 


The Man in the Looking-Glass 


The equipment of the grouse-shooter 
today is different from what it once was. 
Perhaps you and I, when we were fair- 
haired boys, toddled out just beyond the 
edge of town with dad or grandpap and the 
family muzzle-loader. Later, perhaps, we 
chartered a livery rig and drove out a dozen 
miles. Now we get on a railway train and 
travel a hundred, three hundred, a thou- 
sand or fifteen hundred miles; and when 
we get off at the little town we have jeal- 
ously kept guarded as our own, by reason 
of a rumored supply of grouse thereabout, 
we are met by automobiles instead of livery 
rigs. Instead of old Ben, the pointer, we 
take a crateful of dogs. Instead of potter- 
ing round the edge of Farmer Smith's 
quarter-section of wheat, we cover twenty, 
thirty or forty miles a day, combing out 
all the likely spots. We meet other parties 
doing the same thing in the same way. 
We demand speed, method, efficiency. We 
use nitro powders now and better guns 
than the old family muzzle-loader—many 
repeating shotguns, many automatic shot- 
guns. A covey of birds once located does 
not last long. 

Our methods have changed; and so, 
indeed, have the habits of the game we 
pursue. The grouse now take to the tall 
cornfields instead of alighting in plain view 
in the grass; or they fly far away to the 
popple thickets or slashings, or hide in the 
tall grass of heavy marshes. As for dad 
and the old muzzle-loader round the edge 
of evena small and far-off town, there would 
not be much doing today, one must fear. 

Dad's day was his and this day is ours 
however. It would be folly not to recognize 
the great changes in America—and, for 
that matter, in Americans—-now taking 
place. First, we shriek aloud in terror at 
the thought of Government ownership 
and in the next four years clamor for it. 
Led by lofty, mighty and disinterested 
souls, we throw cataleptic fits at the fear- 
some name of Socialism—and in ten years 
what was loathed as Socialism is accepted 
as common-sense. The world does move, 
and if we are going to have any grouse we 
must move with it. 

Personally 1 can’t help remembering 
those English bags of grouse and then look- 
ing at a few figures of our own in this 
country —a table of shortening game sea- 
sons and lessening bag limits and increas- 
ing game licenses. The main trouble with 
American sport is that we do not bring 
to it the keen business instinct we bring 
to almost everything else. We have toler- 
ated a great industrial waste of a splendid 
natural resource! How much longer will 


we continue this unbusinesslike method of 
running our pleasant little side line of our 
own business? 

Ask the man in the looking-glass. 
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McNOODLE OF THE 
EDUCATED SEALS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


“Tf you see a strange guy near this stage 
keep him off,” said McNoodle passionately. 





| 
j 
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“It’s the rival, that’s what it is; an’ it’ll be | 
my luck to have him butt in on the rescue. | 


I'm a desperate man tonight!” 

The theater still held the strong piscatory 
odor with which the Educated Seals had 
flavored it, when the spotlight illumined 
Divetta, standing at one side of the dark- 
ened stage. She was a beauteous moment- 
ary vision in her orange satin gown—then 
complete darkness, a faint cry of “ Lights!” 
and a glittering greenish body, with a fish’s 
tail and a blond head, shot from a height 
into a deep tank, of which all four sides 
were glass. The tan was two-thirds full 


gracefully rose in the water, holding a red 
rose, picked from the bottom, in her mouth. 
Poised halfway to the surface she dropped 
the rose, and from herscaled self drew gleam- 
ing coins, let them fall, pursued and caught 
them without touching the tank’s bottom 
for support. Many graceful tricks followed, 
and of each the audience exclaimed: ‘‘ What 
keeps her up? Is she on wires? How does 
she breathe? You can see clear through 
the tank!” 

Divetta only could answer all these ques- 
tions, and because she could she drew one 
thousand dollars a week. 

On this Saturday night she dived and 
turned, 
her teeth. She rose an inch or two, and the 
upper part of her figure, covered with 
“fleshings,” contorted painfully. Her tail 
dropped limply on the bottom, one jeweled 
hand convulsively caught at her heart. Her 
body gave a final twist and lay inert. 

The audience tried to decide whether 
these motions were a part of the act. 

“Oh, my grief- she’s got the cramps!” 
gurgled Jessie. ‘‘She’s dying!” 

MeNoodle intrepidly beet on the stage, 
= ag tank, rushed back and dramatically 
called: 

“That water’s freezin’ her! 
hot-water hose! 

“She’s dying! 
panted Jessie. 

“Shut up, you 
front!” 

The electrician gagged Jessie with his 
handkerchief. McNoodle had beaten back 
the property man—who fell with an in- 
criminating lack of resistance—and turned 
on the hot water, which boiled into the tank 
through an invisible inlet pipe. 

One second—two—three. The audience 
saw the Human Fish’s tail enlivened. A 
smile slowly creased her painted cheeks. 
She languidly reached for the red rose, 
secured it and floated nearer the surface. 

“Don’t bile her alive!”’ cautioned the 
property man. 

MeNoodle, breathing as if spent from 
great exertion, turned off the flow—and 
collided with a short, dark young man. 
MecNoodle saw that he was violently dis- 
turbed. The young man, despite his own 
feelings, realized that MeNoodle was no less 
agitated than himself—for McNoodle was 
horribly frightened. His heart pounded; 
his eyes were round and wild. Suppose she 
hadn’t revived and had been suffocated, 


Gimme that hose!” 
The missus is dying!” 


they'll hear you in 


but did not catch the red rose in | 


Customarily the Human Fish | 


Gimme the 


drowned, murdered by him! Dimly he | 


recognized the young man as Tommy 
Allegretti, of the Acrobatic Allegrettis. 
Huskily he said: 

“Don’t talk to me, 
shape to talk.” 


Tom! 


I ain’t in no | 


*T’ve got to thank you, whether you are | 


ornot. I thank you in Miss Divetta’s name 
for saving her act.’ 


Allegretti concluded: 
well, of vourse. We're goin’ to be married 
tomorrow—or the next day at latest. og 
“You're goin’ to marry Aggie?” 
“Tf ne think | I’m lying, ask her,” said 
pak Al egretti. ‘You look like you think 


ey was making back-stage sounds 
almost inaudible. Divetta’s act was over. 
Behind a screen in the first entrance Jessie 
had removed the cumbersome fishtail and 
piled on bathrobe and blanket. Sympa- 
thetic female performers made a guard 
about Divetta. 

“Here I am, Agatha darling!” said Mr. 
Allegretti. He edged by Mrs. de Goosh 
and Penelope, the Grecian Mystic, and 
stepped on Pansy eats train. But 


| a heavy hand impeded hi 


Considering that he | 
had not quite covered the ground, Thomas | 
“ And saving her as | 
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Beauty Lines 


Are in every woman’s face. Those 
who have fewest should cultivate them, 
those who have most should retain them. 
Millions of women have found that 
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All dealers 


Bailey’s Rubber Complexion Brushes 
never failed to give the desired results in all’cases. 
Bailey's Rubber Complexion Brush, mailed, 50 cents 
Bailey's Petite Complexion Brush, mailed, 25 cents 


Bailey’s Rubber Toilet Brush 


Clean Hands for Every One by Using 
% (CHES 






Price 25c., mailed 


Always clean and sanitary, can be used by the 
whole family. Use with soap and water. 


/ PAT APPLIED FO 
|BAILEY'S RUBBER 





— BRUSH 





Cleans the teeth perfectly and polishes the ename 
without injury. Never irritates the gums. Can be 
used with any tooth wash or powder. Ideal for 
children's use. No bristles to come out. No. 1, 25 
cents; No. 2, 35 cents. Mailed onreceipt of price 


| femmes is promoted by friction; 
ergy and decay 

follow decreasing 
circulation, 


Bailey’s 
Rubber Bath 
ont 
Flesh Brush 


by its healthy, ur- 
gent action opens 
the pores and 
assists them in 
throwing off the 
waste which the 
blood sends to the 
surface. It quick 
ens the circulation 
and renewed vigor 
courses through 
the mony 


declining en 


The brush used 
dry will give a 
delightful “ Mas- 











sage treatment. 
Size 3x 5 inches. 





Bailey’s 
Won't Slip 
Crutch Tip 


This tip won’tslip or 





any surface. Made 

in five sizes, internal 

diameter. No. 17, % 
: 7 

> 4 inj 

No, 20, 

1% in. 

M Sell tom 1 receipt 

if price, 30 cents 

per pair. 

100-fage Catalogue of Everything in Rubber ds, Free, 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boplston St. BOSTON, MASS. 

















Guaranteed 
Fit, Color,Wear. A New 
Shirt for One that Fails. 
Insist The Shirt 
on that Fits. 
at your dealers. 
Write for Style Book 


W. M. Steppacher & Bro. 
Philadelphi 


950 CACINE CARDS $1 


opper-plate engraving of the highest grade. Latest style 
Fashioosthe wedding invitations and announcements, die-stampe:! 
stationery, at lowest prices. We pay delivery charges free. 
Charles H. Elliott Co., 1636 Lehigh Ave., Lada. 
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Weve torend 


youa/rec vample 


The illustration shows a cor- 
ner in the beautiful country 
home of a prominent United 
States Senator. The house 
is finished throughout with 


UTILITY 
Wall Board 


Utility Wall Board takes the 
place of both lath and plaster 
It is very tough and durable. Will 
not warp or crack or shrink. It 
is nailed direct to the studding 
Very easy toputon. Ma 
be decorated in any way 
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A sample and the booklet 
free te every home owner. 
Write for yours. 


THE HEPPES COMPANY 
4519 Fillmore St., Chicago, Ill. 
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i is Get Your Canadian Home © 
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‘ef Ask for information cone 
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From the Canadian Pacific 







| Maker 


waiting lor 


ryguil 
i 1 Manitoba, Saskate hewan and 
Albe wt. 


Go where you can pr 
per, € rT t i few 
irmer t farr 
ne cr I i$ 10.00 t 
whe W v wa j 
Amer e New York I 
Show .¢ 1 ft 

W 


Land From $10 to 
$30 An Acre Ten 
Years in Which to Pay 


Th Car 





To workers of farms in the United States having suf 
ficient agricultural experience and equipment the 

‘anadian Pacific will loan money for a period of ten 
years at 6% for the purposes of erecting buildings and 
completing the improvements on their newly purchased 


Western Canadian farms. 
Ask for our hand Illustrated books on 
Maan ba, Saskatchewan and Alberta —mention 
wish. Also maps with full informa 
2 ‘one, cd 
N. E. Thornton, Colonization Commissioner 


Canadian Pacific Railway 
Colonization Department 
112 W. Adams St., Chicago 
FOR SALE- Town lotein all growing 
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THE SATURDAY 


“‘ After me!” 
“Wait till I’m done!” 

Mr. Allegretti pulled at McNoodle 
fiercely, but the latter turned to Divetta. 

“Here, take ‘em! They'll come in 
handy tomorrow,” he said bitterly; and 
in a crease of her blanket he dropped a 
sparkling diamond-set ring and a gold 
circlet. 

“For gracious sake! 
Mrs. de Goosh. 

Penelope, the Grecian Mystic, esti- 
mated the cost of the big brown ¢’amond 
Pansy Ziliphone, who was 
sentimental, sobbed openly. 

“Wait a minute! Don’t quit yet! She’s 
just found out you was the only one knew 
the hot water hadn’t been put in,” said the 
electrician loudly. 

“If she takes a common every-day acro 
bat when she could have a high-minded 
gentle man like McNoodle, she deserves all 
she gets!” was Mrs. de Goosh’s opinion. 

“It took a pretty brainy boy to git on 
to the water bein’ too cold,” observed the 
property man; and he stared offensively 
at Allegre ti. 

“Wait!” said Divetta to Jessie’s impor- 
tunities. “Hold on! Was it Mac put that 
hot water in? Was it? Do you hear me, 
Tommy? Then whyn’t you answer? 

“T couldn’t do it if I wasn’t here, could 
I?” said Allegretti, reading accusation in 
her gaze. 

Except for a sneeze or two Divetta walked 
in silence to her dressing room. The elec- 
trician, neglecting his work in the interests 
of a friend, was near when Jessie informed 
Allegretti that Miss Divetta was dressed 
and desired his presence. Every face 
Divetta’s fiancé met displayed hostility. 
MecNoodle, lurking in a shadowy space 
among the scenery, looked tragically after 
him—Tommy Allegretti—the inferior half 
of an acrobatic team that got seventy-five 
dollars a week —strong and young and pass 
ably handsome; but where could he climb 
in vaudeville! Divetta would have to keep 
on working all her life, and when she 
wanted a few diamonds she must buy them 
herself. At the thought of this hardship 
a moan escaped him. 

The Educated Seals were in their tank 
ready, except for closing it, for shipment to 
the station. While waiting for McNoodle’s 
appearance the assistant, to quell Elmer’s 
mutinous mood, had let him have Divetta’s 
umbrella and a fish. MecNoodle went to his 
seals, leaning in dejection against the tank. 
Gloomily he regarded Elmer. Her um- 
brella! “‘Going to be married tomorrow!” 
The touring car that he had ordered to 
speed Divetta to New Jersey was outside. 
The champagne had been secretly placed in 
her dressing room. He had missed his train 
for Chicago—and she was going to marry 
Tommy Allegretti tomorrow, or “next day 
at latest.” 

Elmer, juggling the 
abruptly stopped and barked. Divetta 
touched McNoodle’s arm. She wore a full 
length sable coat, her diamond earrings and 
a monstrous hat —a garb worthy of av aude 
ville headliner. Her blue eyes were gentle 

“T owe an awful lot to you for what you 
done!” said she. 

““No, you don’t. I paid to have it left 
cold, so’s I could run the hot water in an’ 
make out I was a reg’lar hero—that’s what 


Is he crazy?" cried 


umbrella gravely, 


I done for you,” said McNoodle. “Ain't 
I a fine hero!” 
“Heavens!” eathed Divetta. “But 


why’d you do it?” 

“Because I’m foolish,” said McNoodk 
huskily. 

After a pause Divetta said softl) 

“T ain’t goin’ to marry Tommy. I only 
promised I'd tell him tomorrow how I 
felt—didn’t tell him for sure.* An’ 
you—and Elmer last Monday—an’ them 
two rings—oh, Mac! Leave go o’ me! 
People are lookin’ !"’ 

** Aggie, would you take a guy who tried 
to drown you, who ain’t nothin’ but ar 
eighteen-karat mutt, but who'll stick to 
you this trip till the finish? Will you, 
kic i?” 

“Yes, I will,” said Divetta; “only I 
don't see how we kin play the same bills 
’ both of us headliners.” 

«We'll take out our own show— Mc- 
Noodle’s Aquatic Carnival; an’ f 
Elmer too!” 

“TI believe we 
a show like that.” 

‘Let’s go over to Jersey an’ get married, 
an’ then we can talk it all over,” said 
MecNoodle. “Just look at Elmer watchin’ 
deary! He knows we've come together 


again!’ 


seein 


could make money wit! 


hissed McNoodle savagely. | 
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#15, °20 and°25 


HIS Friday and Satur- 

day (October 11-12) 
thousands of men will buy 
the suits they will wear 
till spring flowers blossom 
again. 


REMEMBER: 

That only an absolutely 
ALL-WOOL fabric can 
assure satisfactory season- 
through service; and— 


That only HAND- 
TAILORING can give 
the touch of elegance that 
means being really well 
dressed. 

FURTHER: 

That safety lies through 
the door of the Kirschbaum 
retailer — who has defi- 
nitely Guaranteed Hand- 
tailored All-wool Suits at 
$15 to $35, with the best 
values in the United States 
inthe Kars hbaum $15, $20, 


x. »5 Speci tals. 
Art Calendar Free 


Exquisite color engravil 
Russian scenes, si wing " 
can tourists and the fashionable 
Kirschbaum clothes. Free 
mention of The Post Address 
Dept.“S,” A. B. Kirschbaum Co 
Philadelphia 


A. B. Lneyagesapony Co. 
The Ho ith the All-W Poi 
New } 
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Jackson “Sultanic”—a six— 
electric starter; electric lights 


The increased flexibility, the added power and 
smoothness of six-cylinder design, are now com- 
bined in the newest Jackson with the well 
known Jackson comfort, and silence, and ease 
of riding. 


The Jackson “Sultanic” comes to you as the logical 
result of eleven years’ progressive experience 
in building good motor cars. 


It takes its place in the Jackson line, and among 
worthy contemporaries, as a finished product— 
electrically started, electrically lighted, com- 
pletely equipped. 


Those features which have long made the Jackson 
famous are the basis of its design and con- 
struction. 


Jackson “ Sultanic”’ 


It lacks nothing that a motor car should have, of 
itself or in accessory details, to afford its pas- 
sengers the ultimate degree of comfort, conve- 
nience, and riding ease. 


Its mechanical principles are those we have proved 
and found right by years of use. 


As rapidly as production will permit, samples of 
the “Sultanic” will be distributed among our 
representatives. 


Please keep in touch with the Jackson dealer in 
your vicinity, so that you may test the car 
without undue delay. 


Meanwhile, write for the descriptive literature. 


(Illustrated )— $2500 


. 55 horsepower; unit powex plant; six-cylinder, long-etroke motor— 4)4x 4% inches; 
138-inch wheelbase; 36 x 49-inch tires. Full elliptic springs, front and rear. Deep, 


rpomy body, with 10-inch upholstery. 
s\orage tank at rear with pressure pump. 


Gasoline tank under dash supplied from 
Total capacity, twenty gallons. Electric 


starter, electric dynamo and lighting system, mohair top, top hood, ventilating 
windshield, speedometer, oil and gasoline gauges on dash, demountable wheels, 
extra wheel, wheel carrier, robe rail, foot rest, pump, jack, tire outfit and tools. 


Trimmings black and nickel 


Seven-passenger body, with same equipment, $2650. 


Jackson Automobile Company 
1020 E. Main St., 





Jackson, Mich. 
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The extraordinary comfort of Jackson cars is the 
result of our eleven years of experience. 


During that time our engineers have learned how 
to handle and unite to the best advantage the 
elements that make a car comfortable or not, 
according to how they are employed. 

Their knowledge is so exact that it almost amounts 
to a formula. 

They know that power and weight, springs and 
wheelbase and wheel sizes, must be reckoned 
in devising a car of the greatest comfort. 

They know how much power to give the car; how 
much weight and how to distribute it. 


Jackson “ Olympic’ 


115-inch wheelbase; 34x4-inch tires. 
roomy body, with 10-inch upholstery 


storage tank at rear with pressure pump 
ment of Disco self-starter, mohair top, top hood, ventilating windshield 


oil and gasoline gauges on dash; Prest-O-Lite tank, with automatic electr 
Firestone universal quick-detachable demountable rims, extra rim, tire carrie 


Jackson comfort the result of 
exact engineering knowledge 


They know how long a car should be if it has 
wheels of a certain size; and they know beyond 
any doubt that full elliptic springs are the easi- 
est riding of all. 


They design and build Jackson cars in accordance 
with this knowledge, making them comfortable — 
not overlooking power or speed, smoothness or 
silence, low cost of operation or long life and 
service. 


These things you will realize as never before 
when you first ride in a Jackson; and you 
will then understand why the Jackson has 
always been spoken of as a car of unusual com 
fort. 


Illustrated $1500 


35 horsepower: unit power piant, long-stroke, fotr-cylinder motor—4'5 x4"%4 





nches 
1 elliptic springs, front rea Deer 

Gasoline tank under ds supplied fr 
Total capacity,twenty gallons. Equis 





rail, foot rest, pump, jack, tire outfit and tools. Trimmings, black and nickel 


“Majestic” $1850 — Long-stroke, four-cylinder motor; 45 horsepower; 124-inch whee 


base; 36x4-inchtires. Electric lights; wit! 


equipment. 


Jackson Automobile Company 
1020 E. Main St., 





Jackson, Mich. 


dynamo and storage battery. C plete 
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MR. JEANS 


(Continued from Page 13) 


10602 
YO OLEX 
Récord Cabinet 


Does the locating and filing of your 
disc records mar the enjoyment of your 
talking machine? Are your favorite 
records misfiled just when youwant them? 


Are they damaged from scratching and rubbing? Must you go through 

piles of envelopes, or search through albums, boxes or racks while your 

guests wait? 

Do the ladies complain about the trouble of refiling, the day after? 

With a “Pooley” Cabinet you have solved the record-filing problem. 

To get out any desired record, simply slide the indicator to the 
number on the scale, press the Sen and the record is 

instantly at hand. 

To return, slip the disc through the slot, and the 

record is correctly filed. 





























Press the lever and 
the desired record 
is instantly at hand. 


To find any record, 
simply slide indicator 
to desired number. 







Illustrations show Cabinets mounted 
with well-known talking machines 


It is harder to misfile than to file correctly 
with the “ Pooley.” 
Each record is held in separate sets of grooves, 
touching the disc at the edges only, keeping the 
delicate surfaces free from contact, and preventing 
scratching, warping and breaking. 
The slot remains in front of the proper groove until moved, 
making it easier to file the record immediately after 
playing than to leave it for filing later. 
% ‘Pooley’ Cabinets are beautifully finished in mahogany or 
oak, and are made in various sizes, accommodating from 


75 (59 wise to 300 (150 active) records. Cost but 
ry 









ittle more than the old- 
fashionedcabinets orstands. 


You can’t afford to delay seeing the 
“Pooley.” If your dealer hasn't it, 
write for illustrated catalog, giving his 
name and address. 





THE POOLEY/FURNITURE CO, 
1620-40 Indiana Avenue 
Philadelphia 





No. 18. Capacity 75 | No. 40. Capacity 225 
Records 00 active) Records (1 50 active) 


$18 


No. 25. Capacity 150 No. 60. Capacity 300 
Records (TiO active) Records (150 active) 

















Freight to distant points must be added 








“Stand for it? Why!” he ex- 


| claimed shrilly—‘“you told me yourself 


that a man who kicked was a squealer.” 
Then again he flushed. “Say,” demanded 


| Mr. Jeans, “what do you take me for?” 


| put cotton in your ears.” 


Mr. Pincus smiled benignly. 

“Vell,” he answered, his tone oracular, 
“it’s this way. If the game’s on the level, 
and I get.mine I don’t put up no holler. 
Nix! It’s right now!” said Mr. Pincus, and 
sharply nodded. “All the same, though,” 
he added, “if the cards is stacked — yeh, 
and I catch some crook like this here 
Rooker pinching an ace from off the bot- 
tom—sure I put up a holler! You bet I 
do!” averred Mr. Pincus, smashing his fist 
on the table. “I put up a beef so you gotter 
” Then abruptly, 


| his face scornful, Mr. Pincus leaned over 
| and touched Mr. Jeans on the breast. 





“Say,” he inquired, his tone contemptuous, 
“vat are you anyhow—a man or a mouse?” 
A silence followed. During it Mr. Jeans’ 
mouth fell open and by turns he flushed and 
poe. With his eyes fixed on Mr. Pincus 
e seemed to reflect; and the fruit of the 
reflection showed presently in the look that 
crept into his face. It was shame. Mr. 
Jeans looked abjectly shamed. 

“Vell,” repeated Mr. Pincus crisply, 
“the qvestion is: Are you a man or a 
mouse—vat? You ain’t answered it.” 

Mr. Jeans turned suddenly white again. 
With a crash that shook the glasses on the 
table he brought down his fist just as he had 
seen Mr. Pincus himself do it. 

“Here—I ain’t going to be called any 
names!” threatened Mr. Jeans. “I'll show 
you—yeh, and all the others too—if I’m a 
man ora mouse!” Then, with a toss of his 
head, swaggering, Mr. Jeans imperiousl 
beckoned tothe waiter. “‘Set’emup again!” 
he ordered crisply. “‘Rye, with ginger ale 
for a chaser, and a couple of cigars — 
Havanas; and be sure they’re good!” 

Mr. Pincus gazed at him approvingly. 

“Fine!”’ he murmured, nodding admira- 
tion. “Fine! You have the goods, ain’t 
you, after all?” 

But here it happened Mr. Jeans had to 


| go and spoil a part of the splendid effect. 


‘Er—and one moment, waiter. For 
myself,’’ he ordered, “‘a little mineral water, 
” 


| I do not care for whisky. 


However, as it proved, Mr. Jeans was 
still ready to prove himself a man—not just 
the mouse he had been for years. When the 
waiter departed he turned to Mr. Pincus 
and abruptly put a question. 

“Say, Pink,” he demanded curiously, 
“‘what’s the legal rate of interest?” 

“Interest?” echoed Mr. Pincus. “‘Inter- 
est?”’ As if again astonished he gave vent 
to a profane ejaculation. “Say, you're 
going some—ain’t you? Do you mean you 
charge interest off that feller Rooker?” 

“| wasn’t thinking of Rooker,” Mr. Jeans 


| rejoined stiffly. ‘“ What I’m asking is how 
| much is the most you c’n charge?” 


Mr. Pincus pondered. 

“Vy,” said he reflectively, “if it’s a dub 
you’re trimming there ain’t no limit but 
the sky. Otherwise the regular lawful rate 
is six per cent.” 

Mr. Jeans thought for a moment. 

“Say,” he inquired cautiously, “if any 
one was to charge you more, what would 
you do to him?” 

“How much more?” carefully asked 
Mr. Pincus. 

“Why, say, eight per cent—eight per 
cent compounded!” 

A slight grin curled up the edges of Mr. 
Pincus’ mouth. 

“Vat would I do to him?” he asked; 
then .promptly answered the question. 
“Vy, first off the bat,”’ said Mr. Pincus, 
“I'd knock his block off. Then I’d cail in 
a cop and send him up the river.” 

“Thanks,” said Mr. Jeans; “‘that’s just 
what I wanted to know. . . . And 
now,” he added eloquently, “if you've fin- 
ished with your drinks I'll just step over to 
Rooker, Burke & Co.'s and raise hell with 
that crook who runs it!” 

That night at half past nine the front 
door of the Waldemars’ flat was violently 
thrown open, and as violently Mr. Walde- 
mar floundered in. Like his wife he was a 
large, gross person, deliberate in all his ac- 
tions; but now he moved with a surprising 
celerity. Raising his voice, he rushed down 
the narrow hall. 

“Teenie!” he called, his tone breathless; 
“I say, Teenie!’”’ It was unusually early 
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for Mr. Waldemar to return from his nightly 
rendezvous at the café. Ordinarily mid- 
night or later had struck ere he rolled the 
last string at pool or bowled the final frame 
at tenpins. It appeared, however, that 
something unusual had shocked Mr. 
Waldemar out of the orbit of his usual 
nightly ways. “Teenie! where are you?” 
he bellowed. 

Mrs. Waldemar woke hastily. Removing 
from her large features the evening news- 
paper behind which she had slumbered, 
she sat upright. 

“Why—why!” shestammered. “What's 
happened?” 

Mr. Waldemar was quite breathless now. 

“Say!” he demanded hurriedly. “Have 
you seen Benny? Where is he? Hasn’t he 
come in—’phomed ’r anything?” 

His wife moved restlessly in her astonish- 
ment. Perhaps it was not without reason. 
Ordinarily Mr. Waldemar referred to her 
brother as “‘him” or “that feller.” Rarely, 
if ever, he called him by his name, and 
never in tones so indulgent. However, as 
it appeared, Mr. Jeans had neither “‘come 
in,” “’phomed,” “’r anything.” Mrs. 
Waldemar, though so far it had not troubled 
her, had failed to hear anything from her 
brother. 

“Oh, my heart!” faltered Mr. Waldemar, 
laying a hand somewhere in the neighbor- 
hood of his abdomen. “Say, ain’t you 
heard the news?” 

His tone, excited, utterly emotional, 
pitched itself to the impressive key of 
revelation. Mrs. Waldemar again started. 

“Hermy!”’ she exploded, her eyes bulg- 
ing. ‘“‘Nothing’s happened—has it? Tell 
me thisinstant! He ain’t gone and jumped 
off the dock—has he?” Visions of an 
expensive funeral bill sprang instantly into 
her mind. 

Mr. Waldemar, however, reassured her. 

“Don’t be a fool, Teenie. There ain’t 
anything happened to Benny—not to his 
health anyway. . . . Only I'd like to 
say,”’ added Mr. Waldemar eloquently, “if 
he’d jumped off the dock it wouldn’t ’a’ 
half as much surprised me.” 

“Herman Waldemar,” said Mrs. Walde- 
mar deliberately, “‘if you don’t say what's 
happened I’ll get right up and bust.” 

So Mr. Waldemar told her. During 
the narrative his wife sat stunned by his 
revelations. 

“It's just this,” announced her husband. 
“T was shooting a couple o’ frames 0’ cow- 
boy when a party comes in that works in 
Wall Street. Then the gen’l’man that’s 
shooting me for the drinks makes me ‘nd 
him acquainted. Come to find out he works 
with Rooker, Burke & Co., so between 
frames I mentions I hadn’t any use for 
Wall Street, adding he must know Benny, 
him being employed by the same firm. .. . 
And what d’ye think?” Mr. Waldemar 
cried. “All the time Benny’s just been 
stringing us. He hadn’t no job. Nix! All 
these five years he’s just been playing 
those stocks!” 

“Gambling?” exclaimed Mrs. Walde- 
mar, and she shook her head. “Huh! 
I thought as much!” 

“Yeh!—but hold on!” protested Mr. 
Waldemar. “He ain’t lost. He’s won!” 

“Won!” echoed Mrs. Waldemar, agape. 
“Won?—not Benny!” 

Mr. Waldemar nodded. 

“Won!” he said, bobbing his head im- 
pressively. ‘Yes, only I ain’t exactly got 
the rights of it. Anyway it seems Benny’s 
been playing this here Northrern P’ cific; 
but when he comes to cash in this feller says 
Rooker, the firm’s boss, he tried to throw 
the hooks into Benny. Then Benny he 
thrun a fit—fainted, y’ know—so they had 
to carry him off the premises.” 

Mrs. Waldemar gave a sudden gesture 
of disgust. 

“Yes! That'd be like him! If he won 
some one’d be sure to take it off him!” 

“Yeh; but that’s the queer part of 
it,” Mr. Waldemar returned. “It appears 
there was a party named Pincus—and he 
took Benny out ’nd hurled a couple of 
drinks into him. Then Benny he come 
back to the office and raised a beef—a 
peacherino too!” 

“A beef?” interrogated Mrs. Waldemar. 
“Do you mean he made a row?” 

“Yeh—fit to beat the cars!’’ assented 
Mr. Waldemar. “This here Pincus backs 
him up too; for, as it happens, him and a 
couple of others has the goods on Rooker. 
They’d heard Benny when he placed his bet, 
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and there wasn’t anything wrong to it. 
No—’nd then, when Rooker tries to give 
them all the laugh, it was a reg’lar rough 
house. Benny jumped right in,- it seems, 
and offers to ant this crook, Rooker, 
a wallop on the bean.” 

With some difficulty Mrs. Waldemar man- 
aged to follow her husband’s picturesque 
diction. 

“A wallop!—what? D’you mean Benny 
tried to smack him?” 

“That’s what!” returned Mr. Waldemar. 
“He did for a fact.” 

“Fight him?” she 
offered to fight!” 

Mr. Waldemar nodded, enjoying keenly 
the amazement in her face. 

“Yeh! For the price of a postage stamp, 
Benny he offered to wipe up the floor 
with him.” 

Mrs. Waldemar suddenly exploded. Dis- 
gustedly she heaved herself back in her 
chair and gave forth a violent sniff. 

“Ridiculous! Him fight any one? ‘ 
Why,” exclaimed the lady, “he ain’t got 
spunk enough to hit a cockroach with 
a slipper!” 

“All the same,” rejoined her husband, 
“that’s what Benny done. . . But that 
ain’t anything,” added Mr. Waldemar. 
“The heft of the hull matter is, Benny he 
got his rights.” 

rs. Waldemar rocked more furiously. 

“Huh!” she snorted. “I don’t believe a 
word of it!” And then, as if at a thought, 
she bent forward and sniffed suspiciously 
at Mr. Waldemar’s breath. 

“Suit yourself,” answered her husband, 
idly shrugging himself. “Only I’m telling 
you Benny got his cash. The party—that 
there clerk who was telling me—he sawn 
the check himself.” Then, as if no longer 
able to control himself, Mr. Waldemar bent 
toward her, his voice raised into a squeak: 
“It’s twenty thousand dollars! Twenty 
thousand cash!” 

A long silence followed. As if appalled 
the two sat staring at each other. Thena 
gleam came into Mrs. Waldemar’s eyes—a 
gleam that transformed her pudgy features. 
The eyes, usually dull and beady, filled 
themselves with understanding; she in- 
flated the nostrils of her thick, prominent 
nose, and soundlessly she worked her lips. 
One saw what she murmured to herself over 
and over again. It was: “Twenty thou- 
sand dollars! Twenty thousand dollars!” 

The silence was broken by Mr. Walde- 
mar. He spoke as if to himself—as if he 
mused —“‘ Five times five’s twenty-five, ’nd 
five times six’s thirty. Yeh! In about five 
years 

*‘Eh—what say? 
mar, awakening. 
“Listen now,” said Mr. Waldemar. 

“Boehmke, up to the caffy, he tells me a 
while ago I e’n buy in on the business for 
sixty-five hunnerd cash. I guess I'll take 
him up. They ain’t much work about it 
that’d hurt my heart—just tending the 
cash drawer, buyin’ supplies and such. It’d 
be just what I’m lookin’ for. In about five 
years, I figure, the profits’d be enough to 
buy out Boehmke altogether. He wants 
to retire, y’ know.” 

Mrs. Waldemar considered. The 
pect looked alluring. 

‘Yes; and meanwhile,” she proposed, 
“we'll move into a bigger flat, and I guess 
I'll keep a hired girl.” 

Mr. Waldemar hardly heard her. 

“Say,” he said abruptly, ““mebbe we 
don’t need to wait till Boehmke retires. I 
shouldn’t wonner if he’d sell out now—say, 
for ten thousand or thurabouts. What d’ye 
think?” 

Just as Mrs.. Waldemar was about to 
speak a sudden thought seemed to strike 
her. 

“H’m!” she murmured reflectively, her 
face falling. ‘‘ Look here, Hermy—he don’t 
owe us any ten thousand. It’s only a 
couple at the most, you know.” 

““A couple?” echoed Mr. 
“Who do you mean—him?” 

“Yes, Benny,” she returned, adding: 
“Even at the outside we couldn’ t make it 
more’n twenty-five hunnerd or so.’ 

Mr. Waldemar shrugged himself indif- 


gasped. ‘Benny 


” queried Mrs. Walde- 


pros- 


Waldemar. 


ferently. 
“Sho! He’ll come across all right,”’ he 
responded. “‘I’ll make him lend me the 


balance on my note—interest at three 
per cent.” 

Somewhat doubtful, Mrs. Waldemar 
reminded him that they themselves 
had charged Mr. Jeans eight per cent 
compounded. 

“That’s different!” retorted Mr. Walde- 
mar. “No one’s ever going to catch me 
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a trimmed for a sucker like that. I'll 
pay him three per cent and no more.’ 

“S-sh!” Mrs. Waldemar warned, ra‘sing 
her hand. “Listen!” 

A tense silence followed. Then some- 
where back in the flat adoor creaked. After- 
ward, out of the stillness, there came to 
them the sound of careful, cautious feet 
stealing to and fro. Paling, Mrs. Waldemar 
turned toward her husband, her lips fram- 
ing her suspicion: 
sneak—after my silver spoons! 

So far from arming himself with the 
poker or looking for some other handy 
weapon, however, Mr. Waldemar abruptly 
gave a ringing laugh. 

“Why, don’t you know?” he bellowed. 
“Here, come along!” he chuckled jovially. 
He grabbed his wife by the elbow and 
dragged her down the hallway. Then, with 


” 


“The dining room—a | 


another burst of joviality he threw open | 


the dining-room door. 

Mr. Jeans started guiltily. 
upon the table and he was busily engaged 
in packing it. How he had gotten in or 
when, neither of the Waldemars knew. 


His valise lay | 


However, since the window to the fire- | 


escape stood open, one might suspect he 
had entered from the vacant flat adjoining. 
At any rate he must have been there many 
minutes at the least; for not only was his 
valise ready to be locked but Mr. Jeans had 
changed from his seedy, weekday clothes 
into his suit of Sunday Lest. 


“Benny!” exclaimed Mrs. Waldemar as 


her eye fell upon the bag. 
“Eh—what?” gasped Mr. Waldemar. 


Mr. Jeans for an instant stood gazing 


foolishly at the two. 

“TI was—er—just going out,” he an- 
nounced. “I hope it doesn’t bother you.” 

Mrs. Waldemar leveled a rigid, accusing 
finger at the bag. 

“Your grip there- 
with it?” 

Mr. Jeans’ eyes took a brief but agitated 
journey about the room. 

“My bag? Oh, yes—my—er—bag! 
Why,” he announced mildly, “I was taking 
it with me 

“So, then, you were going away 
skipping!” accused his sister. 

“I!” exclaimed Mr. Jeans, his tone sur- 
prised. “Going away? Oh, yes—just for 
a while! I’m—er—why, I’m thinking 
of looking for a place—that is, a place to 
live—not a job.” 

“And what is the matter with this 
place?”” Mrs. Waldemar inquired. 

Mr. Jeans evaded the question. Wetting 
his lips, he glanced nervously at the clock. 

“ Really—er—really,” he faltered, “I 
must hurry. I shall miss my train.” 

“Your train?” echoed Mrs. Waldemar. 

“Say,” suddenly cut in Mr. Waldemar, 
his jaw outthrust, 
anyway?” 

Mr. Jeans looked from one to the other. 

“If—if you'll look in your bedroom,” he 
stammered, “y-you'll find an envelope. I 
shoved it under the door. There’s a little 
present in it—a surprise. 
said Mr. Jeans; and the next instant he 
found himself alone. 

Together the Waldemars floundered 
down the hallway in the dark. The bed- 
room was dark, but after they had groped 
over the carpet once or twice they found 
the promised envelope. Snatching at it, 
squabbling silently for its possession, they 
fle nine 
their astonishment the room was empty. 
Mr. Jeans had flitted. Moreover, he had 
abandoned his valise in his flight. 

“Never mind about him!” snarled Mr. 
Waldemar. “Gimme that!” 
rough hand h® snatched at the envelope 
Mrs. Waldemar held. However, with an 
equally active movement, she recovered 
possession of her booty. 

As Mr. Jeans had promised, 
check. 

“‘T hope you won't be too sore on me, but 
six per cent is the legal rate of interest. 


what are you doing 


it was a 


Pinned to this was a penciled note: | 


“what's all this bull-con 


It’s a check,” | 


back to the dining room. To | 


With a | 


But as it was my Own money you and | 


I guess we needn’t bother 
I inclose check for five 
hundred dollars. It'll help keep you till 
Hermy gets a job. It’s my turn now to rest 
and I’m going away to do it.” 

The paper fell fluttering to the floor. 

“Oh! Oh!” gasped Mr. Waldemar. 
“You'd oughter feel my heart!” 

His wife remarked unfeelingly: ‘ What 
you ‘d better be worrying about is where 
you c’n find a job!” 

Then, leaning over, she 
check from the floor ‘and thrust it safely 
into the bosom of her dress. 

“Heart? Rubbish!” said she. 


Hermy lost, 
about any interest. 


icked up the | 
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BECAUSE a dollar saved is a dollar earned. 
Buying direct from their workshop | pay factory 
prices—and factory prices mean a big saving to 
me. 

BECAUSE | shill receive goods of the 
highest avality in beautiful boxes goods thet 
are unconditionally guaranteed. 

BECAUSE they deliver free and guarantees 
the safe arrival of my order. 

BECAUSE it is easy to shop from their 
itlustrated catalog one list of goods, one remit- 
tence and my shopping is done. 

BECAUSE they are reliable any banker 
anywhere will tell me so. 

BECAUSE, just forthe asking, | will receive 
their beautiful 200-page book, picturing over 
10,000 spiendid artictes suitabie for Christmas 
and other gifts. 
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three short years President Taft is unquestionably entitled to 
an overwhelming vote of confidence from the American people. 

It is always difficult to realize the true proportions of men and events 
at close range. Only at an interval of time and space are we able to 
exercise the calmness and justice of unbiased second thought. 

Aristides was banished because the people were fired of hearing 
him called “The Just.” Wellington was mobbed on an anniversary 
of the battle of Waterloo. Washington would have been “recalled,” 
Madison would have been disgraced, even the beloved Lincoln, “The 
Great Emancipator,”” would have suffered heartless ignominy had not 
sober second thought displaced the first hasty and unjust criticism of 
the people for whom these strong men labored so truly and so well. 

This is true of President Taft. 

He has been maligned and assailed, bitterly and often, by thou- 
sands who condemned him hastily and unknowingly. They are NOW 
learning the truth, are beginning to appreciate his real courage and 
absolute integrity, and are fast becoming his staunch supporters and 
admirers. 

In behalf of Mr. Taft it is simply asked of the American people, 
in sober second thought, and in the clear, white light of what he has 
already accomplished— 

** Judge this man by his RECORD!” 


*_* * 


My ese solely and absolutely by what he has done in 


It has been truly said of President Taft—and of him alone—that 
he “‘vitalized political platforms.” 

With Mr. Taft a platform promise means more than empty words. 
Even a brief record of some of his principal acts shows how faithfully 
he puts this principle into practice. 

The Republican platform of 1908 promised Tariff revision. It 
did not specifically promise downward revision. But Mr. Taft so 
understood it and acted accordingly. 

He was not able to get an ideal law—few laws reach the ideal— 
but he did succeed in getting a tariff that gave the people what they 
wanted—lower duties on the necessities of life—a tanft that was far 
betier than the law then in force. 

Mr. Taft could easily have secured cheap popularity, and the un- 
thinking applause of the crowd, if he had vetoed the bill as laid before 
him. But he did not feel that he was justified in holding up the entire 
business of the country merely on the very doubtful chance of getting 
a better bill a year later. 

Bear in mind that, despite the insistent call of the people, Mr. 
Taft's immediate predecessor had for over seven years utterly ignored this 
most vital of all the great questions affecting the prosperity of the nation. 

It was a crisis! 

It was no time for continuing a policy of playing for popularity! 

And Mr. Taft was big enough, broad enough, wise enough to 
risk personal misunderstanding in order to bring relief from panic and 
depression. 

With a courage far greater than many have given him credit for he 
followed his sincere conviction of what was right and best at that time 
and signed the bill. 

You know the storm of ‘pitiless criticism—even shameftl personal 
abuse—that: was hurled at him. You know also how firmly, patiently, 
yet unflinchingly, he met it. 

And you know further—and in the spirit of American fair play you 
are forced to admit—that Mr. Taft WAS RIGHT, and his critics were 
WRONG! For the tariff has vindicated itse/f—unquestionably and 
triumphantly | 

If there had been nothing in the bill but Mr. Taft's plan for the 
modern and scientific Tanff Board, that alone would stamp it as marking 
an epoch in the tanff history of the United States. 

The Tariff Board takes the tariff out of politics and makes it—what 
it should be—a strictly scientific, prosperity-developing measure. It is 
no longer a mere plaything of politics. Careful, exact investigation takes 
the place of guess-work and “‘hit-or-miss” experiment. 


Judge This Man By His Record! 


The maximum and minimum clause in the tariff—put there by Mr. 
Tafi—simply means that we are able to make favorable trade arrange- 
ments with those foreign countries that will give us special privileges 
on our manufactures. By its use our foreign trade has reached—since 
the tariff law was passed—the highest point ever known in the history 
of the country. ee 


Wu Ting Fang, that great Chinese statesman, has publicly stated 
that President Taft, more than any other one man, is responsible for the 
new Republic of China. The nations of Europe and Asia were just about 
to divide China up among themselves when Mr. Taft called a halt. The 
new republic—another world-advance in democracy—resulted. 

It was President Taft who settied a dangerous misunderstanding 
that had been created between this country and Japan. And he it was 
who secured the new Japanese treaty, ensuring peace on the Pacific, 
and friendship instead of possible bloodshed. 

When Russia arrogantly assumed a position that might have 
involved her in war with any other nation but the United States, 
Mr. Taft solved the problem in his quiet, effective way. 

The post office department is now on a self-sustaining basis—for 
the first time in its history. Mr. Taft did it! 

The postal savings bank has already deposits of several millions of 
dollars. Very much of this money would have left the country had it not 
been for the great postal bank. Mr. Taft secured the postal savings bank. 

Mr. Taft—in immense contrast to the extravagance of the years 
immediately preceding his administration—reduced the expenditures of 
the government by THIRTY-FIVE million dollars annually. 

Although President Taft has held office less than four years his 
record of prosecutions of illegal trusts is greater than that of any other 
president. In a little over three years there have been forty-five prose- 
cutions as against twenty-five in the seven and one-half years preceding 
Mr. Taft's administration. There is every reason to expect that under 
Mr. Taft the trust problem can and will be solved within the next 


four years, 
*_* * 


Here are just a few other prominent measures for which Mr. Taft 
is responsible: 

Universal arbitration treaties—to banish war from the earth—were, 
unfortunately, not ratified owing to the hostility of a political minority. 
A corporation tax, yielding an income of thirty million dollars annually, 
and government supervision of corporations have been provided. The 
Panama Canal has been pushed toward early completion with no hint 
of scandal. Irrigation projects in the great west have been aided and 
extended. Unauthonzed railroad rate increases have been blocked. 
Thousands of “bucket shops” and “ get-rich-quick" swindles have 
been destroyed. Arizona and New Mexico have been admitted as 
sovereign states. The “white slave"’ traffic has been practically 
destroyed. A Bureau of Mines, to avert accidents and safeguard 
miners, has been established. 

** * 

President Taft is a real progressive. He reveres the past, recog- 
nizes the necessities of the present, and adapts the experience of both 
to the needs of the future. 

He has a definite program. He knows what he proposes to do, 
and how he proposes to do it. 

Some so-called progressives are full of sound and motior.—but 
they fail to arrive. They are like the grinning boy on the hobby-horse, 
wild with enthusiasm and action, imagining himself going a mile a 
minute—when he is only wearing out the carpet by excessive friction 
in one spot. 

Mr. Taft is not that kind of a progressive. 

To vote for Mr. Taft is to vote for his policies and his method of 
continuing them. To vote against him is to open wide the doors to 
untried experiment and disproved theory. 


Republican National Committee 


CHARLES D. HILLES, Chairman 
JAMES B. REYNOLDS, Secretary 
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Sor Gentlefofk. 


ie LESE gloves must wear or 
you get a new pair. They’re 
for gentlefolk who treasure a good 
glove as a good friend. Soft as 
a muffler, they rebound from 


crease and crumple. Wear longest, 


because made strongest. 
Instead of asking for ** Gloves*’ 
at the Glove Counter, ask for 
D. & P. Gloves and make sure that 
**D. & P.” is stamped inside the 
wrist. $1.50, $2, $2.50 and up- 
ward. If your regular dealer can’t 
supply you, write to us for the 
name of a dealer near you and for 
our Glove Book ** B,”* from which 


you can order by mail. Address 
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Gloversville, N. Y. 
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THE SURAKARTA 


(Continued from Page 25) 


“What is Ukano?” the captain demanded. 
“The monkey is Ukano. It is his name. 


| Oh, now everything is explain—I under- 


stand all!” Baraka cried in great excite- 
ment. “It is Ukano—the pet monkey of 
Alarna!” 

Hereford looked quickly at Lorine; she, 
drawing herself erect, seemed—as he did 
now to understand. Max also seemed 
to understand. Only the police captain 
looked uncomprehendingly round at all of 
them. 

Baraka had controlled himself and now 
he bowed to the officer. 

“Alarna is the wife—the favorite—of 
our Soesoehoenan,”’ he explained excitedly. 
“Oh, how plain—now that we know it is 
Ukano! 

“Listen!” he said, seeing the police 
captain did not yet understand. “In the 
time of the Soesoehoenan, the father of this 
Soesoehoenan, Alarna was a young girl, 
wonderful in her beauty—so soft skin! It 
seem through it a light was shining; dark 
eyes, like when water was seen at night by 
light of star. So all young men would have 
her for wife; but she would have none of 
them. The Soesoehoenan begins, then, to 


| be sick with his last sickness; so it is for 


his favorite son he sends, to give him the 
great emerald which is the sign of the 
sovereignty of Surakarta. It is to Oxford 
he sends for his son—a young man only 
a little over twenty, tall, straight; not 
only a prince, but in his eyes that look 
which comes from seeing the great world. 
It is no surprise that at sight of him the 
beautiful eyes of Alarna are filled with all 
such thoughts as young girls have, and 
that gladly she becomes his wife—the 
favorite—to whom alone with the Soesoe- 
hoenan is known the secret to open the 
box of the emerald. But now pass a few 
years.” 

Baraka made a broad gesture, as though 
dismissing the years into eternity. 

“But now pass a few years,” he repeated. 

“You know what magpee. Miss Regan 
comes; perhaps already the Soesoehoenan 
has thought too often of such as her—of 
the fair-skin women with whom he play 
tennis at Oxford. At least, soon after she 
goes the Soesoehoenan put away all his 
wives—even, and most of all, Alarna. 
Alarna gives no complaint; she gives no 
cry, no protest like the others. She is so 
proud; but no doubt, like the others, she 
weeps often in the night with jealousy of 
loving. She has not lost desire to be love. 
But nothing shows—nothing; only now, 
I remember, the little Ukano, the little 
clever, quick monkey, he is said to have 
escape—he is gone. So, without doubt, 
she made this clever plan as has been said. 
Rather than be put away she will destroy 
all things—the power, the throne—even 
the Soesoehoenan! The Surakarta—the 
great emerald in its box—is guarded 
always by men who will lose life before 
they lose the emerald. But she knew the 
secret of the box. Beyond doubt, when 
we are sent away with the emerald she 
sends the monkey to follow, choosing this 
American—James Annis—who for wealth 
will take risk and charge of all. With such 
a man, indeed she was desperate. If he got 
it never might the stone be returned to 
her; but she does not care—she plan only 
ruin, revenge—ruin which Mr. Hereford 
Mr. Hereford, who I at first accuse, who 
I would have had kill—which he have 
save, have prevent!” 

He suddenly and with Oriental abandon 
seized Hereford’s hand. 

“Ruin”—Lorine’s clear voice broke in 
upon them—‘“ which I shall not cause your 
master to risk again.” 

They all looked toward her in surprise. 
Baraka came slowly toward her, amazement 
in his eyes, not understanding yet. 

She drew back as he came near. 


“You have the emerald now. Take it 
back to your master—from me,” she hur- 


ried on. “Tell him how nearly you lost 
it; tell him how it was saved for him by 
my—trustee!”’ 

Max Schimmel suddenly had become 
busy with his suitcase; the police captain 
looked on curiously. Only Baraka, not 
seeming yet to understand, questioned: 
“What?” 

She put out her hands as though to ward 
him off: then, all at once, she turned and 
fied. Hereford followed, without protest 
or interference from the police officer, 
avoiding the questions and demands of those 
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GRAY & DAVIS products add to auto- 


mobile efficiency and offer a factor of 
safety that is not to be disregarded. 


Here we tell you the big advantages to be derived 


from these excellent accessories. Discriminating 
motorists demand Gray & Davisequipment. Power- 
ful illumination, reliable lamps and a positive Electric 
Starter are very important features of any automobile, 


Electric Starter 


The GRAY & DAVIS 6-volt Electric Starter not only starts the 
heaviest type of ‘Six’? but will propel the car if necessary It is 
positive in operation. No complicated controls —only a simple 
switch. It is a specially designed motor of exceptional efficiency 
which rotates the fly-wheel. Current is supplied by a 6-volt battery, 
automatically charged by the Dynamo without expense or annoyance 
It will start the heaviest car in zero weather, spin the engine an 
hour and a half or propel the car two miles. If car is stalled on car 
tracks or in a “‘tight’’ place, pressure on the pedal instantly propels 
car until engine picks up. Consider the safety of this feature! 


Lighting Dynamo 


A compact, Constant Speed Dynamo operated by the engine. It lights 
the lamps, charges the battery, provides current for the Starting Motor, 
electric horn, speedometer light, etc. —and does it all automatically 

A big Saving in cost for ¢ urrent, ¢ arbide, gas tanks, en As for con- 
venience —you sit in your seat and turn a switch on the dash and all 
or part of the lamps are lighted, as you desire. It is a harmonious and 
complete system throughout. Everything is the best that modern elec 

trical science can devise. Its reliability is self-evident when you con- 
sider that Peerless Cars are equipped with it for the third consecutive year. 


Electric Lamps 


GRAY & DAVIS Electric Lamps are recognized as : 
Quality.’” They are beautifully constructed of excellent material 
They offer utmost brilliancy and illuminate the whole road. GRAY 
& DAVIS have been building lamps for 16 years and their long, 
practical experience enables them to build lamps that are not only 
sturdy, strong and serviceable, but lamps that are exquisite in design, 
adding distinction and beauty to any automobile. In fact, GRAY 
& DAVIS Electric Lamps on an automobile are visual evidence 
that the car possesses Quality. GRAY & DAVIS Electric Lamps 
make night driving safe! 


PEERLESS CARS FOR 1913 


ARE EQUIPPED 
With GRAY & DAVIS ELECTRIC LAMPS, 
LIGHTING DYNAMO AND ELECTRIC STARTER 


When You Buy a Car 
Demand GRAY & DAVIS Equipment—either Lamps, Dyna- 


mo or Electric Starter. An automobile carrying one or all of 


the GRAY & DAVIS products is a good automobile to buy. 
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Write for Full Information 
Our booklets contain complete details. We 
will be very glad to send them to you. 


GRAY & DAVIS, Inc., 55 Lansdowne Street, Boston, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Automobile Lamps, Dynamos and Electric Starters 



































THE MOST COMFORTABLE 
MOTORCYCLE AND WHY 


OUR motorcycle must be comfortable and easy riding if it is 
to render satisfactory service. The fact 
is the most rapid, practical method of transportation known 
(aeroplanes and automobiles not excepted), as well as the most 
economical, will be more than 


discomfort to you. The 


Harley-Davidson | 
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that the motorcycle 


offset if its use means positive 





is the one motorcycle that is truly comfortable. Its Ful-Floteing 
Wheel Control (exclusive patented features) have 
done away absolutely with the discomforts of the ordinary 


Seat and Free- 


motorcycle. 


The Ful-Floteing Seat does away entirely with the objec- 
tionable jolting and jarring due to rough roads. 
inches of heavily compressed, concealed springs between the 
rider and the bumps and jars. 
responsible for the tremendous increase in popularity of the 


motorcycle. 


The Free-Wheel Control, a device built into the rear wheel, 
acts like a clutch on an auto, 
longside or hard pedaling wh 
Instead, the —_— avidson can be stopped and started by the 


obiectionable ru alo 


mere shifting of a lever. 


The comfortable qualities and other features will be will- 
ingly demonstrated by any Harley-Davidson dealer. 


A Few Harley-Davidson Com- 
mercial Users 


Bell Telephone Comy 
(O iver 600 in n daily use) 


United States Government — 
Machines employed in seven different 
departments) 

(eatral Union Telephone Company, 


ron, Ohio. 

Columbus Telephone ( ompeny. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Automatle Telephone C compan 
Chic ~iX Illinois. 

Central Union Telephone Company, 
Indianapolis, lndiana. 
(43 machines in daily use) 


‘ 


Oklahoma City Fire Department. 
Milwaukee Electric R alferay y & Light Co 
Freeno, Caldornia, Fire Department 
People's Gas I ight and ¢ oke Company 
Chica Hinots 


(62 max hin ve in the serv ce) 





ight Company 


lis 
Mi iwaukee Gast 


Light Compan 

Washington, 1. ¢ Police Department 
Atianta, Ga., County Police. 
Milwaukee, Wis, Police Department 
(klahoma City, Oklahoma, Police Depart 

mont 
Park Police, Baltimore, Md 
Western Union Telegraph ( o., ~ cape: 1. 
Motorcycle Delivery Co., Sea Wash 


Burgher Package Delivery Co. 


Kansas C ity, Missouri. 


Milwaukee Gaptinel Newspaper 


ilwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Descriptive literature sent on request. 


HARLEY- DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


258 B STREET 








It places 14 


feature alone is largely 


doing away entirely with the 
when starting. 





A Few of the Harley-Davidson 
Winnings 
HOLDER OF World's Officia! Economy 
Record 


WINNER OF the only Diamond Medal 
and Perfect Plus Score ever awarded by 
the National Federation of American 
Motorcyclists, in any endurance contests. 


Chicago Endurance Contest 
Minneapolis Endurance Contest 
St. Louls Endurance Contest 
Rhode Island Endurance Contest 
Oklahoma Endurance Contest 
Akron Endurance Contest 
South Bend Endurance Contest 

AWARDED PERFECT SCORES IN 
National F. A.M. Endurance Contest 
Western Dist. F.A| M. Endurance Contest 
Lake Dist F. A. M. En@urance Contest 
Ent urance Contest 
Endurance Contest 
Endurance Contest 
Linden . Endurance Contest 
North Shore Endurance Contest 
San Francisco Endurance Contest 
New York " Quarterly Trials 
Cleveland $3 Day Endurance Run 

ew Jersey . 24 Hour Endurance Run 


WINNER OF Savannah Championship 
Denver-Greeley Road Race, Oklahoma 
Road Race, Tampa —— Hace, Minne 
apolis Road Race, South Bend Road Race, 

cdlande Mile High Hill Climb, Minne 
apolis Hill Climb, Portland Hill Climb, 
Seranton Hill Climb, ecaqein Hill 
Climb, Danville full Climb. 





MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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who waited outside. He found her in her 
parlor on the floor below. 

“Why did you say that?” he demanded. 
Pale with his wound, but paler now, he 
closed the door behind him. 

“T think you know!” Her eyes met his, 
and he saw that they were filled with a 
strange, sweet fear of him. 

“But after all—all the injustice I have 
been doing you ever since I have had any- 
thing todo with you! Some of it you know, 
for it has been said and sent you—but 
| more of it has been done. I got started 

wrong with you, I guess; perhaps it was 
your father started me wrong—what he 
| told me of you—of what he saw in you 
| made me think you were just foolish, 


reckless. Of course it was easy to keep | 


that up—to see in everything you did or 
tried to do, or proposed doing, just the act | 
of a notoriety-mad —— 

His lips refused the word. 

“Say it!’ she commanded. “You mean 
fool—fool! Say it. That is what you 
thought—you have almost said it.” 

“Yes—that is what I thought; at first 
| that was all I thought! So I wrote you as 
| if you were only that. 
| everybody else—I saw no more; 
has been growing plain to me now what 
| drove you to do all those things. You 

showed it in your face yesterday, then 
| again today. I can see it now even in those 
newspaper pictures of you which they chose 
and published because they showed you at 
| your worst. I wonder that I never saw 
it before; but perhaps no one ever saw it 
before because all the world looked upon 


you the very same way—and I was no | 


” 


different! 
| “No!” The girl checked him quickl 
but gently. She did not raise her eed 
he could not see her face. “No! That is 


not true! You believed of me the same | 


as all the rest of them, I know; but—but, 
though all the rest of them just drove 
me on, you—you at least tried to check 

“But how I did it—the way I tried to do 
it! The assumption—the rotten, cruel 
assumption in every line I wrote you! The 


other things I did—the explanations I made | 


for you when I considered that some must 
be made!” 
| “] did not mind that! I knew—for a 

long while I have been almost sure—what 

was, must be, back of all you did!” 
“Lorine!” he breathed. “Lorine!” 
She held him off. 
“No—wait! 


I—I could not be different at first. Every- 
body was always driving me on, and I 
couldn’t help wanting to shock and sur- 
prise them! At first it was fun; but 
afterward it was horrible! You—you 
alone tried to check me; re peg were ashamed 
for me and with me! at first it angered 
me; but afterward ied I began to 
see! It was in your letters, even your short 
| letters that I had tried to force you to 
| make only business; it was in everythin, 
| you did! You alone of all the world ha 
| made what I did a matter of your own 
| pride and shame!” 
“T cared, Lorine! I must have cared! 


| | I know—now—that I must always have 


| eared! You from the first were so different 
| from any woman I had ever known!” 
| “But you did not know you cared; you 
could not understand it then. Oh, I saw! 
You—you could not think yourself in love 
with such a girl as—as you were sure I was! 
So then I—I had to do something that 
would make you sure!” 

“You, Lorine?” he cried in wonder. 
“You make me sure?” 

“Yes; for if it had not made you sure 
{—]I might have hac to marry the Soesoe- 
hoenan after all. I arranged for the 
Soesoehoenan to send the emerald here; 
I made my plans to be here. I was going 
to tell you of the Soesoehoenan when you 
found out from some one else; and when 
| at first you er mentioned cutting off my 
| income —— 

I felt! For if you did not realize that 
cared more than that I—I might have had 
to take the emerald and marry—him. But 
| if you cared enough, or it made you care 
enough to stop me, I knewI could send it 
back; it would do no harm to him; he 
| would soon forget me. Perhaps, after all, 
| it would be best! But it made you know 
you cared; for you swore to me that I 
| should not receive the emerald—and I was 
o And the next day it was gone—and 
was more glad! Then, as you know now, 
believed you 


| I was miserable the hour 


| had not done it; but soon I saw that you | 


I was just like | 
but it | 


Wait! You say you | 
understand; but you do not understand! | 


, I cannot tell you how | 


October 12, 1912 








Bent Bones 
vs. New U.S. Army Shoe 


| 
| 
| 
| JOINTED toed shoes bend the feet bones 
as shown in the X-ray photo above. 
Soldiers with bent feet bones lose 20% in 
efficiency, the Army Board found. That is 
why the Board has recommended to the War 
Departm ent a shoe similar to the Educator 
Write us for New York Sun's interesting 
story of the Board’s 4-year investigation. 


Educators let men's and women’s bent feet- 


bones straighten out — great relief! Educators 


“let the child's feet grow as they should."’ 


And while good sense in sh 


ape, Educators are 
also aristocratic in looks. 

Look for the name Educator branded on 
the sole. If your dealer does not carry Educa 
tors write for catalog and we'll see that you 
are supplied Prices from $1.35 for infants’ 
to $5.50 for Men's Specials. 

We also make the famous All America and 
Signet shoes for men, and Mayfair for women. 


DUCATOR 
HOE@ 






“Comfortable 
As an Old Shoe, 
Yet Proud to 
Pass a Mirror’’ 


Educator 


RICE & HUTCHINS, INC. 


14 HIGH STREET, BOSTON, U.S. A. 


TEN C CENTS WILL BUY 


33 New, Graceful, Perfect 
Full-Working-Size Transfer 


: ea = 
Ly S Vem \ Patterns comprising Designs 
@ eX ) for Baby Cap, Shirt-waist, 
AN 
wy 
y 
D- 





14-inch Centerpiece, 26-inch 
Doilies, Buckle-Bow, Jabot, 
Belt, 2 Pincushion Topas, 
4 _ ow Corset Cover, Brush Holder, 


| these 33 Patterns with Tus 
| HOUSEWIFE on trial for 3 months for TEN CENTS. 1 us 
a )USEWIFE is devoted to Home Affairs, Fashions, Fancy Wo 
fllothers and Babies, et A new sparkling, breezy story, “The 
Melt ting of Molly,” now running and you'll be just in time to 


THE HOUSEWIFE, 30 Irving Place, New York 


WE SHIP on APPROVAL 


i, prepay the freight 
FREE TRIAL. 













and ‘alton ow “10 Davé rREE 
. TT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn our 
unheard of prices and marvelous offers 
on highest grade 1913 model bicycles. 


LOWEST PRICES £%.:"2 
a bicycle or 
@ pair of tires from anyone at any price 
until you write for our large Art Catalog 
and learn our /fractive proposition on 
first sample bicycle going to your town. 
RIDER AGENTS every where are 
making big 
money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
'@ Sell at lowest prices. 
Coaster- Brake rear wheels 
pS, repairs andallsundries at Aad/ ws wad 
prices. Do Not W Wait; write today tor our spectal offer 
CYCLE CO. Dept. T-55, CHICAGO 


lf coming to New ‘York 
Why Pay Excessive Hotel Rates? 


| THE CLENDENING, 190 W. 103 St, New York 
Select, Home-like, Economical, Suites of Parlor, 
Bedroom, Private Bath for two persons $2.00 daily. 
Write for descriptive booklet G with fine map of city. 
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7 hiclets 


| ment. It’s the pepper- 














= ~ ts — 


—— | 


REALLY DELIGHTFUL 

The Dainty Mint Covered | 
Candp Coated | 
Chewing Gum | 


are more dulcet, the 
speaker’s voice more 
clear, when Chiclets 
are used to ease and 
refresh the mouth and 
throat. The refine- 
ment of chewing gum ||| 
for people of refine- 


The singer’s tones 


—— 


mint—the true mint. © 
Look for the Bird Cards 


in the packages and learn 
how you can secure a 


beautiful Bird Album. 
For Sale at all the Better Sort of Stores 


5c. the Ounce and in 5c., | 


reece 





10c. and 25c. Packets 
SEN-SEN CHICLET 
COMPANY “ ——s 
Metropolitan Tower = 
New York 


Sis 




























from SEE VE. ot = Wo 


GASOLINE SAVER 


wWrRawWwil if | iw 
Saves 20% to 40% in Gasoline 


Increases power up to 20% 
20% more speed (if desired) . 
POSITIVE AIR BRAKE ON HILLS (a 
safety feature alone worth 10 times its cost 
Cleans plugs — makes hotter spark 
Adds to efficiency of self starter, as well as 
when starting with crank , 
Control right at finger lips on steering 
column —nickel or brass finish. Anyone can 
attach it—has no springs, pistons or del 
cate parts to give trouble. No wear 
out attractive in looks 





cca ieaslios Saver! 


Delivered anywhere, charges paid, for $500 
Made of brass thro rughoul 
Money back\if not satisfied. 


AGENTS — First order accompanied by $5.00 will 
WANTED be given preference on agency contract 


LESLIE R. SAUNDERS CO., Inc. 
314 West First Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


rences any L. A. Bank 








| chance. 
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had done more than merely take it. You 
had run all the risk for me; fought for it 
for me—for me!” 

“Yes; for you and here!” he said. “I 
did not work with Annis, of course—or 
against him, as Max has said. He came to 
me, as I know now, in the hope I could 
delay the delivery of the stone, so that if 
he failed that night he might have another 
If you got it and put it in a vault 
his whole plan would be gone, of course. 
So I knew at once he had taken it; and 
I kept him watched—not to return the 
stone, but to see that he was warned to get 
away with it if necessary, so it could not be 
returned. I had to pretend to be trying to 
clear myself, so I engaged McAdams be- 
cause of his incompetence. When I found 
Annis did not have the emerald I tried to 
get it myself, so I could be sure it could 
never get to you or be sold back to Baraka.”’ 

““Why do you speak now of the emerald?” 
she asked him. “I have sent it back. Did 
you not hear? I have sent it back. I do 
not want it!” 

He drew her to him and gently lifted her 
head until her eyes met his—and were 
answered by his and by the twitching of 
his lips and the pallor of his face. 

“But you will want the emerald I shall 
give you?” he asked. 

She smiled. 

“It will be set in a ring, my dear,” he 
said—*“‘and it will be a very, very little one 
compared to this; but if we are to believe 
Max, who has brought us to this moment, 
it will be far more precious if we make it so. 
For the most precious, he says, always is 
the bit of stone put by one who loves upon 
the finger of the loved one. 

“Tt shall always be the most precious 
if the loved one’s love can keep it so! 
Always!’ 

She let him find and press her lips—and 
then she hid her face against his coat. 


(THE END) 


They Never Grow Weary! 


N ONE of Chicago’s long-ago campaigns 
for mayor Sam Allerton was a —— 
Sam was making a speech. He dis- 

coursed on the waste of the taxpayers’ 

money in unnecessary street-cleaning. 
“‘What happens?” he asked passionately. 

“What happens? One of them white wings 
comes along and he brushes the dirt in the 
street up into a myrapid. Then the wind 
comes along and blows down the myra- 
pid. Then the white wings brushes it up 
again into another myrapid. And so on 
ad infinitesimal.” 


From the Jawe of Victory 


ND Hearst—what part did Hearst 
play at Baltimore?” asked a man 
just returned from Europe. 

“Great!” said a man who had been at 
the convention. ‘“‘Hearst came there for 
Clark, who was the popular choice; and 
by a series of masterly maneuvers Hearst 
snatched defeat from the jaws of victory!" 


From Opulent 


IDDINGS, the ssilver-tongued and 
golden-throated Giddings, of Oklahoma, 
had just made his speech in the Balti- 
more convention. He was receiving con- 
gratulations and mopping * his brow when a 
reporter came up an 
“Name, please?” 
“Giddings.” 
“Where from?” 
Giddings waved his arms. 
“Tam ae opulent Oklahoma,” he said. 
Next.day he discovered by the papers 
that Giddings, of Opulent, Oklahoma, also 
spoke. 


The State of Lunacy 


URING the balloting at the Baltimore 

convention the bulletins were being 
read in a political headquarters in a 
Western state. 

There was always a good crowd of the 
stay-at-home politicians there. One after- 
noon a bulletin read: “At this, bedlam 
broke loose’’—and later: “Bedlam again 
broke loose.” 

“They ought to throw bedlam out,” 
joked the man who was reading the 
bulletins. 

“Sure they had,” excitedly assented a 
local politician. “I’ve been watchin’ that 
feller—he’s a disturber. What state is he 
from?” 
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ONES 


@A DAIRY FARM && 


SAUSAGE 





This is our silver annivet 
sary as sausage makers. 


For 25 years we have loved, 
honored and cherished the 
ideals with which we started 
out in business a quarter of a 
century ago. 


We have tried to make the 
best old-fashioned country 
sausage in the world, because 
we wouldn’t want to sell in- 
ferior kinds any more than 
we would want to eat them 
ourselves. 

Our friends and neighbors 
and a fewaliens tell us that we 
have succeeded and we believe 
we have. Every year we ship 
sausage to every State in the 
Union. 


Young pig pork, pure spices 
of our own grinding, the ut- 
most care and cleanliness in 
preparation, filling all orders 
the same day we receive them, 
with some member of the 
family personally seeing that 
every important Operation 1s 
done as it should be, have 
secured for our products their 
enviable reputation. We guard 
this reputation carefully. 

Let your grocer tell you about 
prices and the 
| et him 


tell you about ou equally good 


us, about our 





sizes of our pac kag rcs 


bacon, ham, lard and maple prod- 
ucts. We would suggest for your 


convenience the placing of a 
regular weekly order with him 
If he does not kee p our produc ts, 
write us. Where grocers cannot 
supply, we hil orders direct. We 
have some interesting infermation 
about our products, how mad« 
and shipped, which we would 
like to give you 





MILO C. JONES, Jones Dairy Farm, Box 605, Fort Atkinson, Wis. 


List of representative dealers 
who sell Jones Dairy 
Farm Sausage 

obably have a dealer 


ti name may t 
‘ 


Let 


M 
( ar Ra I 
Chicago, Ii. —1 
é 2. Okla 


Indianag 


Kansas City, 
i 


New York, N 


a ¢ 
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(TRADE MARK) 


The 26 selections on the 13 Double-Disc Rec- 
ords include the splendid Sextette from ‘“‘ 


and 


owners have had to pay $13. 


$200 Tone-Quality at a Quarter of the Price Ss 


The Columbia Grafonola “‘ Favorite’’ is a notable 
combination of high quality and low price. The 
mechanism is fully cabineted, the reproducer operat- 
ing beneath the lid, and the sound waves being led 
through the tone-arm to the tone-chamber where 
they are greatly amplified and then thrown out 
through the opening, subject to reduction at your will 
by the partial or complete closing of the tone-control 
shutters. “The cabinet work is of the highest pas- 
sible craftsmanship, the wood used being either 
selected grain quarter-sawn oak, or strongly marked 
genuine mahogany, hand polished. No finer finish 
is applied to a thousand dollar piano. The turntable 
is revolved by a powerful triple spring motor, which 
















also the famous Quartette from ‘‘Rigoletto,” 

for which two selections alone many talking machine 
(Or your own selection of 
records to the same value will be supplied. ) 





~ at $5910 complete 


This is a short-time renewal of the most popular 


ce 


Lucia,” 


Record album extra. 


plays three records at one winding, and may be 
re-wound while running. The operation of the motor 
is absolutely silent, and its speed is regulated on a 
graduated dial. 

If the nearest dealer happens not to be able to 
supply you, write to us here. If you don’t know 
where to reach a Columbia dealer nearby, write us 
and we will send you his name and address. 

If you have been waiting till the perfected “‘talking 
machine’’ arrived, don’t wait any longer, it’s here. 

If you have not been ready to purchase till the 
enclosed type of instrument could be sold for less 
than $200, here is the perfect instrument at a quarter 
of the price. If you haven’t yet realized the quality 





proposal ever made to music lovers—except that the 
Columbia Grafonola ‘‘Favorite’’ is now equipped 
with the perfected tone-control shutters instead of 
the former two small doors, and our Demonstration 
Double-Disc Record is added to the record-outtit. 





of the’ music that the modern Grafonola is capable 
of, remember that the same was until very recently 
true, of many of the greatest artists in the world who 
are now under contract with the Columbia—Destinn, 
Fremstad,' Nordica, Garden, Slezak, Zenatello, 
Nielsen, Pasquali, Bispham, and a long list of others. 
The voice of every artist who has ever made records, 
without exception, is at your command if you take 
advantage of this October offer. 

“Hearing is believing—and trying is proving.” 
Don’t let this day get by before you take action. 
This is the objective point we have been working 
toward for four years—and the only mistake you can 
make is the missing of it! Don’t miss it—seize it! 


Columbia Phonograph Co., Gen’, Box 339, Tribune Bldg., New York 


Creators of the Talking Machine Industry. Pioneers and Leaders in the Talking Machine Art. Owners of the Fundamental Patents. Largest Manufacturers of Talking Machines in the World. 
Write for DEALER proposal. 


Th ds of Deal: 





from East to West — and rich openings for many more here and there between. 
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(a) The one standard “talking machine” model of the world 
—the Columbia Grafonola “Favorite”—the one best- 


selling and most successful of all musical instruments, 


with — 
(6) A full outfit of double-disc records —26 selections, 


(c) At $59.10 spot cash, or at the same price, without interest 
or extras, in five dollar payments, 


(d) Subject to three days’ free trial—and now ready for 
delivery by dealers all over the country. 











The Columbia Grafonola“‘Favorite”’ 
is equipped with the new 


Tone-Control Shutters 


an exclusive feature of Columbia in- 
struments. They replace the former 
two small doors. They are operated 
by means of the small finger wheel and 
provide more sightly, convenient and 
effective control of tone volume. 
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exquisite beauty after washing. 


fit perfectly any figure—at the price you 





Le] 
I 

‘‘Well, this Athena Un- 

derwear seems to have 

taken our customers by 

me storm. I was sure when 
I first saw the line that 
our trade would instantly 
recognize the great im- 
provement in knit under- 
wear it 











really | 5 
repre- || od 
sents.’ I} af =. 


ATHENA; 


UNDERWEAR| | . ee 


For Vomen, Misses 
and Children 


We want every woman to 

learn the merits of Athena: 
The Athena Patented Seat j ; 
This feature alone marks the | 
greatest advancement in un- 
derwear design of the last ten 
years. The seat has been shaped ¥ 
to fit the figure snugly in any posture—and 
rov atr m where needed most 
wed shoulder leeves and leg 
llow stural lines and rves. he 
pecial Shoulder Stay insures the fit of the 








sleeves and armholes 
The Elastic Cuff holds the sleeve in place 
and keeps it from slipping ap the arm 
The dainty, sensitie trimming n edg 
ng resembling Irish crochet—put on in an ] 
mproved way, means that & keeps its 





a fullness on each sicle 


Athena Underwear is sold in all fabrics 


liders 
din all shapes (many of them new)—to Stays on shouklers 


sually pay 


Marshall Field 





& Company Vea 2 e.. y 
Menafecmres eee Chicago | Va / 
oe Reem Le t= sea + 








shoe, for oftentimes th 


wants style and smart 
a good appearance is 
business as elsewhere. 





* The business girl wants a comfortable 


and the duties arduous. 


La France Shoes meet all these ex- | 
acting requirements—their style is 
perfection—their comfort so unob- 
trusive you never think of your feet. 





WILLIAMS, CLARK & CO., 377 Washington St., Lynn, Mass. 








e hours are long Uy, 


And she 


ness, too, for 
desirable in 


Inquire es- 
pecially for 
Style 2446. 
This 14- 
button Gun 
Metal boot is the proper thing 
for street and semi-dress. 
Don't fail to send for the La France 


Catalog of Fashionable Fall Footwear 
—mailed free. 
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GRANDMOTHER’S 
BOY 


(Continued from Page 21) 


old Mr. Revere’s New England conscience 
suddenly came to my attention and aston- 
ished me more than his generous payment 
had done. All through our attack the trust 
had kept silent, giving no sign that it had 
ever heard of us, but Mr. Revere could not 


be easy in his mind apparently until the | 


trust had had a chanceto hit back. It must 
have an opportunity to reply; so he sent 


| me down to its offices to see what it had to 


say for itself. I was to get a statement 
from its president if possible. 

Well, that shudder came over me, too, 
when I got to the trust building, and it 
took several trips past the door before I 
got up courage enough to enter. After 
stating my business, however, I was turned 
over to a cordial young fellow, the sales 


| manager, who said that he had read our 

| articles and that the president was out of | 

| town, but that he would undertake to say 
something for the company if we wanted | 


to publish it. The company had been 
criticised, he admitted, but 


chiefly by | 


| brokers and competitors whose business | 


| had fallen off. 


| the growth of the country. 


customers, and probably criticism would 
cease when its policy and methods became 
better known—at least it was hoped so. 


It had no difficulties with its | 


The trust was being blamed for changed | 
trade conditions that were really due to | 


He gave me 


| figures showing what consumption of its 


products had been twenty and thirty years 
ago and what it was now—nearly ten times 
the volume. He explained how methods 
of manufacture and distribution had 
changed and made the situation so plain 


| that I wrote an article that was almost a 


defense of the trust. After our talk he in- 


| vited me to lunch and we got pretty well 


|} at once. 


acquainted, and I made an appointment 
to go over to New Jersey with him the 
following week and see how the product 
was made in its Eastern plant. 


The Skeleton in the Closet 


Mr. Revere published this article just 


as it was written and made no attempt to | 


reply to the facts it contained; but he 
wrote another editorial to go into the same 
issue of the paper, intimating that a con- 
cern which had grown so large in such a 
short time must be adept at lying as well as 
stealing. 

Then he suddenly dropped the trust alto- 
gether and i 
smaller enemies; and his way of doing this 


began worrying some of his | 


was a revelation of his whimsical Yankee 


character. 
Some morning, the moment I stepped 
into the office, the pale editor, the cashier 


and the boy would pounce on me eagerly, | 
| saying that Mr. Revere wanted to see me 


Seating me beside his desk, the | 


| old gentleman would look out of the window 
| reflectively for several minutes. 
| “Did you ever hear of the firm of Brook- | 
| ings & Brookings?” he would ask after a 


time, and when I replied in the negative he 
sighed. ‘‘ Well, it has been in business in 
New York for nearly twenty-five years. If 
you go down to Number ——— Pearl Street 
you will find its office. Suppose you do 
that and see if any member of the firm is in 
town.” 

In Pearl Street, sure enough, the name 
appeared on the directory in the corridor; 
but when I reached the office on the sixth 
floor, the number of which was given on 
the board, I could find only a dark door 
under a stairway. Hearing me knock at 
this, the elevator boy would volunteer the 


| information that it was only a closet where 
| the janitor kept his mops and buckets. Yes, 
| that was the office of Brookings & Brook- | 


ings, all right; but in the five years he had 
worked in that building he “‘hadn’t never 
seen none of them people round.” 

When I went back and reported to Mr. 
Revere he would chuckle and ask whether 
I thought that looked like the office of a 
concern that did several hundred thousand 
dollars’ worth of business every year. Then 
he would give me the name of another con- 
cern and suggest that I go and see whether 
they could tell me anything about the first 
one. This other concern would be a large 
business house; but the moment I men- 
tioned my paper and my errand to a respon- 


| sible person there was either an indignant 
| explosion or the most guarded evasion and 


I would get no information at all. 
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Suspender Comfort and 
President Suspenders 








OU probably think of 

suspenders merely as a 
means for holding up your 
trousers. Don’t stop at that 
point—go farther, select your 
suspenders for comfort; it’s 
a sane, logical thing to do. 


SHIRLEY 
PRE ENT 
==> GemEneK 
SUSPENDERS 


have become a necessity to mil- 
lions of men, not because they 
are Presidents but because they 
are comfortable. These men 
call for Presidents because no 
other suspender gives them the 
same comfort features. 

Wear a pair fora month. If 
that does not convince you of their 


comfort, we will buy them from 
you at price you paid. 


Made in Light and Medium 
Weights, and Extra Lengths for 
tall men. Signed guarantee on 
each pair. 


Price 50c everywhere 


The C. A. Edgarton Mfg. Co. 


SHIRLEY, MASS. 











Macey 
Book Cabinets 


Do Not Look Sectional- 
But They Are 





————s 8MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS 

















EN STYLE AND FIT without 
expense— they keep cleaner and we 
it dealers. Coliars, 25<; Cuff 


Ts, . , + Free. 
The Arlington Company = fsrat/ivheu 1883 725 Broadway, NY. 


its bother and 
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DO YOU LIKE TO DRAW? 

That's all we want to know 

© Now, we will not give youany grand prize 

or a lot of free stuff if you answer this 
i. N 





acd « do we claim to make ‘ 

rich in a week. But if you are anx 

jous to develop your talent with a 
st, so you can 





successful ca ’ 

money, senda of this picture, with 
6c. in stamps for portfolio of cartoons 
anv sample lesson plate,and letusexplain 








ae ele STORY-WRITING 
Hieiee ie eels TAUGHT BY MAIL 
MSS. revised and sold. Free booklet, ‘* Writing for Profit,"’ tells 
how; gives proof, NAT. PRESS ASS'N, Dept. 67, Indianapolis 
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STUDY LAW| 


AT HOME " 


Become an LL. B. 


The Only Law School 


of its Kind in America 


Special and Exclusive Features 


ONLY recognized resident law school in the United 
States conferring Degree of Bachelor of Lawe—LL.B 
by correspondence ‘ U.S 
standard resident school 
mau va.¥ % 
tures extension students x ¥ 

full 3-year University Law Course by mail, having a 
actual faculty of 30 prominent lawyers fw 

A Sta A active practice 

Complete Course in Oratory and Public 


same instruction, by 
over 450 class-room lec - 





Speaking F . 
Other Good 
Features ; pT een. 
nal % wi py, 
& College of Law . a: 
- We guarantes _ © Youre Moony 
“pass ed 


most thorough 
complete and ex 
pensive : 4 4 

y Our Degree, Bachelor of Law, LL. B 
‘ NOT a Diploma or Certificate 
part of our course 


our resident school receive full credit 


{ by mail 
op ized 
. 
School Highly Endorsed 
. ¥ “ Y Government 
\ » Officials, Business 
<5 f Men, Noted Law 
j yers Students 
¥ t 
From Lecture Room to Student i 
earn 
ing x I A r { 


Law Library GIVEN 


— «i { 


Pic Le 


coe lw ERP ET EES EERE 
Library, over 450 
Class-Room Lec b ; “ 
tures, Course in a5 $95 49253225 
Oratory and Public 
Bpeaking 
everything com- 





These 12 Volumes are Free 
to Students 





plete tuition alone cf 
f pa 
80 easy " 
Illustrated Prospectus Free ‘\3°,* <3" ‘ 
—— “Evidence 
« all our claims. + c e 
all the facts—t! for ! A 
z of , the turning 


“ 
point in your career 


HAMILTON COLLEGE OF LAW 
1123 Ellsworth Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
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Our New Building Bulletin 
containing exterior and 
interior views, plans, d« 

scriptions, costs, etc. of 


TYPICAL CALIFORNIA 
&. HOUSES ana 
: > BUNGALOWS 


built by us. 


Tells how you 
can save from 








in cost cf plans. 
‘ f . a 
i 


; “ Write us taday. 
LOS ANGELES INVESTMENT COMPANY 
329 A. Hill St., Los Angeles, California 











at Home & "8" 


Our courses meet ali entrance 
< {the f ‘ 


Prepare for College 


requirements 
ti 


American School i. 


' ‘ i ket 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
5759 Drexel Avenue Chicago, U. 8. A 











SALESMEN WANTED 





New office specialty. Sells for cash. As indispen- 
able as a typewriter First class salesmen only need 
apply Sales Manager, Box 14, Newton, lowa. 


THE SATURDAY 


Going beck to Mr. Revere again, he 
would chuckle more dryly than ever and 
ay: ‘‘ Well, I guess I can tell you all there 
is to be learned about both of those con- 
cerns,”’ and explain how Brookings & Brook- 
ings were dummy brokers for the second 
business house, through which it collected 
large commissions to which it was not 
strictly entitled by trade usage. His idea 
in having me make these visits was to rouse 
my curiosity, after which I wrote an exact 
account of what I had found at both places. 
This was published in the paper without 
comment. It was his way of keeping the 
trade’s eye fixed on such double-dealing. 
He had been doing this for years, and 
my youth and fresh viewpoint seemed to 
suggest to him new ways of doing it. 

Before the winter was over he kept me 
busy writing for his paper, paying me more 
than he paid the pale editor, who was only a 
clerk and proofreader,anyway, writing prac 
tically nothing. That was the beginning of 
several years’ work under him, and in busi 
ness matters old Mr. Revere gave me some- 
what the same start that my grandparents 
had given me as a boy —that is, he turned me 
into the world of business with a grownup 
way of looking atthings. Outin the Middle 
West, where I had grown up, business was 
almost boyish in its energy and optimism. 
Everything was done with a boom and a 
bang, you might say, and sometimes done 
wrong, because there was little past ex 
perience or perspective. Out there I had 
learned to regard the East, with its old 
houses, old customs and conservatism, as 
out-of-date; but through Mr. Revere I got 
an excellent insight into Eastern people 
and ways. He made clear to me the enor- 
mous value of time in both helping along 
business and correcting faults and abuses. 
He led me to understand the wisdom of 
building on connections and sticking to 
them, and the advantage that often comes 
to the man who settles on the right thing to 
do and does it, and has the sense to sit 
down and wait. 

He gave me an unshaken confidence in 
the simple rules of arithmetic. It might 
seem as though the plain truth that two 
and two make four would be unquestioned 
in business. And yet in our trade some of 
the brightest and most versatile fellows 


| were always hunting a way to abolish that 


rule, and every little while it looked as 
though one of them had done away with it 
at last. I was so certain that this had been 
accomplished during my first winter that 
I wrote a glowing article about a promoter, 
giving his own account of how the thing 
had been done. Old Mr. Revere read it 
and said that was an excellent article, but 
that he thought we could put it away for 
a few weeks and see if the promoter’s 
scheme really worked. And in six weeks 
the promoter was in jail! 


The Libelous White Whiskers 


His judgment of people also roused my 
respect. At first I thought he had fallen 
behind the times and did not always under- 
stand the progressive young men of this 
day, but under his direction I wrote an 
article about another promoter, in which 
the latter’s methods were sharply criticised. 
Two days after the article appeared a 
soiled-looking shyster attorney stormed 
into our office and threatened to have us 


all arrested for criminal libel unless we | 


published a full retraction in our next issue. 
He had this retraction with him. It was a 
long typewritten statement describing the 
promoter as a man of sterling worth and 
distinguished public services. Old Mr. 
Revere seemed a little worried, I thought, 
and frankly I was scared. The attorney 
was vigorous. He laid his watch on a table 
and said he would give us just ten minute 
to decide, after which he would immediately 
swear out warrants. Among other libelous 
things we had said that the promoter 
possessed a fine set of white whiskers that 
made him look like the late Dom Pedro, 
Emperor of Brazil. To show how wu 
founded this bit of description was, tl 
attorney had brought along a photogray 
of his client. Mr. Revere looked out the 
window very thoughtfully as the watcl 
ticked, and there were hardly two minute 
left when he picked up the photograph and 
inspected it. Finally he said whimsically 

“Well, even if we did publish a retrac 
tion, I should not take back the statement 
that he looks like Dom Pedro—for I think 
he does.” 


“Is that your decision?” asked the 


shyster grimly. 
“*I suppose it is,” Mr. Revere replied. 
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10° TINS - Handy 5° Bags 
or one pound 


Glass Humidor Jars. 
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The Carriag 


The carriage of the Burroughs Visi- 


ble is so arranged that it gives greater thickness of paper without interfering 
visibility of printing with less effort with uniformity of feed. A unique 
Ly operator than any other adding friction-stop locks carriage in any 


machine in the world aes. 
It brings the printing point at 






@—a Vital Part of 
the Wonderful Burroughs Visible 


Den’ t be misled by generalities in adding machine advertising 
or selling. Get specific facts and comparisons on specific points. 

Particularly notice the carriage construction, for the carriage 
makes cr mars adding machine convenience and visibility. 


Automatically adjusts itself to any 


isted, warns the operator when end 
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availa 
bie for listing, 
when sheets 
are not wanted. 


Print 
ing Point at 
scientifically 





The bell counts items 








just the proper distance fromtheeye of sheet is neared, and locks the oe ae, ee 
and at the proper angle carriage so headings are uniform. paper or any number 
It is the only adding machine that These are exclusively Burroughs of carbons. Carriage 
gives the same convenience of seeing points. a ” 32% or 2 
all work at @ giance as the most ap- Remember that Burroughs Visible inch width as desir 
roved visible typewriter machines are built in the Burroughs 
In the Burroughs Visible carriage factory, of the same material, with 
every lever and key is arranged for the same wonderful machine tools, 
‘ and direct manip milation. The and by the same workmen who 
urriage is only three inches fromthe have built a reputation for life 
keyboard —no stretching nor shifting time service into other Burroughs 
t ur machines. 
The paper drops into place in the The Burroughs factory is not a new 
carriage automatically — like a type- one, built just to make this one type T srely 
writer. A twirl of the platen knob of machine. It has been running 20 Not merely 
1 you are ready for work! years and even the first adding ma- Points of 
The carriage leaves the whole sheet chines turned out are still in use. . 
exposed to view; no danger of com- The Burroughs reputationand pres- Merit—but 
ing to end of paper roll without tige are being built into every one of . 
knowing it Construction permits these machines and every word of Points of 
interchangeability from 1244" to 20” the Burroughs guarantee and of the . — 
carriage and vice versa Burroughs Service pledge goes with it. Superiority 
Write for valuable systems literature applying to your own business 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY 
99 Burroughs Block. Detroit, Michigan 








Rugs Carpets Curtains Blankets 


We sell at 
manufacturers’ prices. 
25,000 satisfied customers. 


h, $3.75. Brusselo Rugs, 
atest value known , Splen- 

a, gover rake ox 12, $8. 
ts Velvets, ¢x1 


. Famous In- 
, 016. ‘Stan tort 


* 

$16.80. Best quality 

Curtains, 45c ir 

od up. _ Tapestry durtains, 

hy, Wilter Rugs, Linoleum and 
Furniture at mill and factory 

F prices. Write to-day for our New 
Iiiustrated Catalog, No. 15, 
showing oar fy actual 
colors. SENT FRE 








L. & C. Hardtmuth’s 


“KOH-I-NOOR” 
| PENCILS 


set too high a standard 
of quality for successful 
+ imitation. 


| 17 degrees and Copying 
“Koh-i-noor” Pencils sup 
plied by ‘ ~ class stationers, 
dealers in drawing materials, 
artists’ supplies 

ddiustvated list on appli ation to 
——~ L. & C. HARDTMUTH, 


34, East 23rd Street, New York; 
and Koh-i-noor House, Lond 










n, England 











SHORTHAND 


B i | 
IN 18 LESSONS! pecretry orvexpert 


Personal 
} erywher demand exceeds supply. 
d thousands to big incomes. 


expert instruction by mail. 
Short- 
hand } advan 

ek write now for Free Home Study 
pewriter furnished. Learn during spare time. 


; log 
ter 


c hic ago University of Commerce, Bex 140, Chicago, Ill. 


If you | 


Makes and burns its own gas. No 
grease, odor nor dirt. Brighter than 
acetylene. Over 200 styles. Every 
Write for catalog. 


Wanted. 


lamp warranted. 
Agents 
THE BEST LIGHT CO. 
5-26 E. Sth St., Canton, O. 











oats, auto-coats. 


ut has the 
i us his name, and we will send you 
an fit your 
to order direct from us 


THE PRESTO COMPANY, 








Dress Colter } : ’ / 
. 
Storm Collar } Combined: That's Fos” 
An improved a on men's, women’s, and children's coats, rain- 
‘ The Presto turned down is an ordinary dress col- 


ved up it is instant tly a military «ollar—neat—sty lish— 
label. INSIST. 1f your dealer hasn't 


ollar for the weather, and the Presto fe tyle Book, making it easy for you 
Ge to your Dealer first. 


dressy. Every Presto Collar 
Presto Collar garments. “ 


Pree M Pictures showing how quickly 


652-B Broadway, New York City. 













“Very well, then!” declared the attorney | 


and bustled out to get his warrants; but 
we were never troubled further, and within 
less than a year that promoter was in jail 


too! | 
Though I learned from him, y Western | 
experience made me useful; for I was able 


to improve his little paper greatly and 
make it the foundation of our present fine 
publishing business. 

The sales manager of the trust had 
invited me to visit one of its factories; and 
I spent a whole day with him out in New 
Jersey, going through a plant that covered 
many acres and was situated in a town of 
its own, named after the company. For the 
first time I saw the processes by which our 
product was made, and began to perceive 
that the real interest of the trade had 


| shifted and developed greatly since Mr. 
Revere’s day. 








Through my friendship with the trust’s 
sales manager I was able to follow this line 
of development and write about it. The 
paper began to grow broader in tone and 
soon was necessary to almost everybody 
in the trade. I formed friendships with 
other officials in the trust, and studied man- 
ufacturing processes with factory superin- 
tendents and distributing ways through the 
trade. 

I traced the product through allied man- 
ufacturing lines and found out how it was 
utilized and marketed and consumed. 
I investigated in the other direction, too, 
and became familiar with the product as 
raw material. 

Within two years the little paper was 
read with the closest attention by Mr. 
Revere, 
tion about his own business that he had 





because he found in it informa- | 


never got hold of before; and as he saw this | 


new trend he confined himself to an occa- 
sional editorial about his ten command- 
ments, and we made readers and friends of 
most of his trade enemies. What was more 
to the purpose, his property began to pay 
substantial profits—for up to that time he 
had kept it alive on an economical scale 
merely as an amusement. 


Lived Happy Ever After 


Well, they say that the story of a man’s 
life loses interest at the point where he 
finds his proper work and succeeds. Prob- 
ably this is true with reference to mine, for 
from that point on I have had nothing but 


| rather humdrum success. 


I might tell at length how, about two 
years after old Mr. Revere sent me out to 
“bust the trust,” another young fellow 
dropped into the office from Chicago. His 
name was Galloway, and he took charge of 
Mr. Revere as though he had been a child 
and ran his business for him in a way that 
never hurt his sensibilities—nor, indeed, 
ever led him to suspect he was not running 
it himself. 

Under Galloway we soon put on such cir- 
culation and advertising revenue that the 
Revere Publishing Corporation was formed 
and we bought Mr. Revere’s stock; he 
retired and traveled about the world a 
bit, and then traveled off it. Today the 
Revere Publishing Company is composed of 
Galloway and myself. 

I might tell how I went interviewing one 





day to find out who or what was responsible | 


for some original work in one corner of the 
trade, and how I found that the responsible 
person was a young woman. Her name 
does not matter, for she has changed it 
since then. When her father died she 
went into the business world and worked 
up to a position as secretary to the presi- 
dent of a minor company. Having some 
ideas of her own about business manage- 
ment, she finally succeeded in putting them 
into effect. They were as good as she had 
thought them. After writing what she had 
to say of herself and methods I went back 
to see her again, and eventually I married 
her. 

I might tell how grandmother left this 
world after bringing up children and grand- 
children, and living to see some of her great- 
grandchildren, and working hard all her 
life; but I feel somehow that grandmother 
has just stepped round the corner of this 
particular plane of existence we happen 
to be on. 

If you view it from the standpoint of 
limited human perception it is only a hole 
in a fog anyway. I feel that she is just 
as much alive as she ever was—somewhere; 
and that she has probably reached a place 
where she can see and understand a little 
better. 

THE END 
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SHOE. 
Most Foot Ills | 


are caused by “ordinary” lasts. 
Florsheim ‘‘Natural Shape” | 
lasts conform to Nature; 
that’s why men who have 
tried a pair prefer them. 

Ask your shoeman for The Florsheim 


Shoe or send us your order and we 
will have it filled by ournearest dealer. | 


Price $5.00 
mperia ” Quality $6.00 


| Write for illustrated loose leaf 
Hi booklet containing 25 of the lead- 
| ing styles — it's free. 








The Florsheim Shoe Company | 
q 571 Adams Street Chicago, U.S.A. | 
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Bailey’s “Won't Slip” 
Rubber Heels 





$10.00 a Pair. 


This is the value some wearers 
claim they are worth to them. 
They are made of both drains and 
rubber, a compound and construc- 
tion not to be found in others. 


Made by the man who knows 
how ; the inventor of the Bailey 
Tread Auto Tires, Crutch Tips 
and Rubber Brushes, sold through- 
out the World. 


Thousands of users have proved this 
scientific construction to be superior to all 
others. Insist on having them and enjoy 
life. At dealers, 50c applied. Mailed 35c. 
Send diagram of the heel of your boot. 


To you we will mail a pair on receipt of 
25 cents and dealers’ names in your town. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., Manufacturers 
22 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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sing | GREYHOUND-6-60 $24.00 








ot am "Smee ee 


ELECTRIC LIGHTING - “SELF STARTING: UNIT POWER PLANT- SIMPLICITY- BEAUTY INDIVIDUALITY 


ii Oakland Platform | 
FOR 1913 


HIS is a history-making year. Men are talking of past records, 


achievements, policies and platforms. Automobile companies, like 

men, are making records; leaving their imprint; creating new standards. The Oakland 
is making automobile history and our platform and message for 1913 are so vital and important 
that every one interested in automobiles should be acquainted with them. 














Our platform is sound, mechanically and artistically. Our platform is modern—progressive—for we have in- 
corporated electric lighting and self-starting. The last of the motoring worries is over. In the 1913 Oakland 
they have been banished. You are trouble free—no more inconveniences—not even little ones. 


1912 was a great Oakland year. 1913 promises greater things. The Oakland comparison with the other Sixes on the market as have been Oakland 
car for 1913 warrants making this statement. We are going to build bigger cars, Fours. And this has been accomplished. The new model has eve 
make improvements in refinements, in luxuries, in riding qualities and for the to claim recognition. There is a place for such a car on the market today 


comfort of the passengers, but in the matter of principle of construction we 


2 “ ” . : The successful automobile manufacturer, with a desire to remain in business 
stand “ pat. The most important announcement we can make is the laurch- 


. cannot afford to take any chances with his reputation, especially if it is a good 
ing of an Oakland six-cylinder chassis and the building of a popular j ed - ; : ages - — 
: a one. We do not propose taking any The Oakland Six,” like every other 
car which will be known as Model 35. These will be built in touring and : 
: } Oakland model, is offered with a full unde me ng of many superior point 
runabout styles, 
. and advantages incorporated. 1913 Oaklan is hi ave many meritorious inr 
les t nce the ni q sefac , ile . 
We are convinced that the universal satisfaction given by 1912 Oaklands vations. Every model will be absolutely noiseless. The elimination of a 


proves that the simple plan of construction adopted by us last year is true, 
both mechanically and in efficiency. No single car during the past year 
received the unstinted praise which was given the Oakland. No car dis- 
played such wonderful progress, especially in the matter of body design, each 
model represe nting individuality and beauty found in but few cars. 


number of small metal parts and the substi 





tituti f alumin um steps § 
ning boards make this possible. Oakland motors are known for their quiet 
ness. Perfect lubrication, superior bearings and correctly it gears have 
brought fame to our power plants. 


Oakland bodies, if anything, will be a little more distinctive than in the past— 


di 


The ma ting of an Oakland Six was no small undertakin We couldn't , 
each model expressing indivi 


afford to n ate an ye ey It had to be a “Six” that : would no ly 
be entitled to a place alongside the rest of the Oakland line, but be a leade 
and have enough superior points of its own to be able to claim more th 


passing attention. In other words, the new car had to be as distinctive in 


duality a 








Model 35 5-Passenger Touring Car, $1075.00 ™M ry Pa I $1400.00 PX 
THE GREYHOUND 6-60- the : Oakla MODEL 42 CHASSIS. 11¢ —— MODEL 40 CHASSIS , J yy 
Cylinder ¢ I-ba f 10 ir frame power 1 i ase, © a 
S SaEenIE giean tiarenmn aiiver samietos °C a ed. 10-inc! eieteving, * kel t “ MODEL 35 CHASSIS ry Pox ) OAKLAND 
Lad : Oe lpn ghee eS a. , — ome oe : : ; Poy MOTOR CAR 
re will this ch this cha ; wer . i LP COMPANY 
1 dels, $2406 M EL 4 ciable Roadster (} yecenget gle sea t ‘ Pe Pontiac, Mich 
ger ecl-ba 0 Price of all models, $1600.(K There w tra $ “es 
Bb ang $000 00 . Px i 
“4 : 
P > 
OAKLAND MOTOR CAR CO,122 Oakland Boulevard, Pectin. Mich. ME 
Oakland Factory Branches: Pittsburg, New York, Philadelphia, Boston, San Francisco, Kansas City, Indianapolis, - 4 
Minneapolis, Nashville, Atlanta, San Antonio and Detroit. Dealers in principal cities and towns - A 
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The Modern Brougham 


After Sixty Years of Experience 


The royal coaches of every nation have been 
handed down to succeeding generations, their 


exquisite workmanship 


and wonderful durability 


keeping alive tradition and sentiment. 
We, as coach builders for over sixty years, built 


the Rauch & Lang Electric with all 


e exquisite 


care only coach builders know, that each vehicle 
may last beyond its generation and be always 
prized for its family association and sentiment. 


The difference between a coach builder's mas- 


terpiece and a“ 


factory” 


product is the difference 


between the Rauch & Lang Electric and cars 
which are made in a hurry. 

The Rauch & Lang Electric never can be 
“commen” —it will always be the car of social 
prestige, and appeal to those who know that in 


electrics cheapness is 
not a matter of price. 

Our latest models are too dis- 
tinctively supenor to appeal to 
any but those who will always 
buy the best Any Rauch & 
Lang agent will gladly 
demonstrate. 


The Rauch & Lang 
Carmage Company 


2S. (Gylond 





A pocket KNIFE SHARPENER 
GIVEN AWAY 


The tough, 
Oilstone just eat steel. I's fun to see how 
quickly they put a dandy, keen edge on 
carvers, kitchen knives, tools, etc. No other 
stone cuts so fast without losing its shape. 
now by manual training schools, big 


Adopted 


~ achine shops, etc. 
Nothing like it. This is 
only one of the famous 












eving substance — natural or artificial — 
each the best for some sharpening need.”” 


Every home needs one. Hardware and tool 
stores everywhere sell them. Let us mail 
you a Pike India Vest Pocket Stone for 
pocket knives, office use, etc. 
Just send your dealer's name and 
——- ic for p ack ig and mailing. We'll 
| include “Hew to Shar pen” —great- 
est book | ever written on sharpen- 
ing and how to select and care 
for oilstones. You'll be pleased. 


Write today. 


PIKE MANUFACTURING CO. 
103 Main St. PIKE, N. H. 








sharp crystals of a Pike India | 


ee STONES 


for Workers and Readers 


Rich — soft — restful, the ‘‘ Emeralite” 
makes work a pleasure. Its Glass Shade 
is emerald green on the outside, sending 
out a refreshing welcome to tired eyes; 
the inside is opal which reflects the 
lamp rays in an even white light directly 
on your work — no glare, no sheen on 
paper, no eye fatigue, no shadows. The 
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DESK AND TABLE LAMP S 


come in 19 different handsome styles and designs 
in brass or bronze for office desks and tables; 
for parlor, library, den, 
sick room, piano; for 
dentists, physicians; for 
draughtsmen, artists; 
for every one of us who 
appreciates a steady, uni- 
form light with noshadows 
or eye distraction. For 
gifts they are the limit of 
good taste. Our Booklet 
explains in detail the 19 
styles, shows color of 
shade and quotes prices. 
Send for it. Address De- 
partment “ E.’ 


H.G. McFADDIN & CO, 
38 Warren St., New York 
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| of the Garden Cottage Colony; and we 





FOR 
SWEET CHARITY 


(Continued from Page 19) | 


“Forget I knocked it, chief,” pleaded 
Sic’ em, quivering with disappointme nt. 

“Honest, chief, I want to take the wife and 
the kids out in the country and the fresh 
air. Could we keep chickens?” 

Jim studied him for a moment with 
rising sympathy. 

“You bet you may keep chickens, old 
man!” he promised. 


vir 


IM FLEECER found his wife and 

Cordelia Blossom awaiting him in the 
library in a state of solemnity to which 
they were quite unused. 

“Well, I see that the worst has hap- 
pened,” he observed as he surveyed their 
set and determined countenances. “Friend 
Pikyune has not only picked the plums, 
but, after she was through, she chopped 
down the bush. Now tell me your next 
scheme,” and he patted Georgia reassur- 
ingly on the shoulder. 

“How did you know we had one?” 
iaughed Georgia. 
ecause I never caught you without 
it,” he smilingly returned. “How about | 
it, boss? 

“We are now on the Extension Com- 
mittee,” announced Cordelia, and at the 
mention of that office the eyes of both | 
laaies snapped. 

Jim regarded them with amused wonder. 
It wus the first time he had seen them 
entirely without their usual calm and self- | 
confident urbanity, and that they were | 





angry through and through was a hilarious 
treat. 

“You'll pardon me for loosing a little | 
rough talk in the very heart of society this 
way,” he ventured, “but, as we would say | 
down in my office, I guess you’ve been 
handed a wallop.” 

“We accept the term,” smiled Georgia, | 
whose eyes, however, still glittered. ‘Mrs. | 
Pikyune received a hint through some one 
of your pensioners, I think, that the selec- 
tion of candidates for the Failure Farm was 
to be political, and she had the effrontery 
to tell us that she changed us to the Exten- 
sion Committee, instead of the Selection 
Committee, as a reward for our services in 
making her movement so much bigger than 
she had planned it.” } 

Jim grinned appreciatively. 

“She’s a live old scout anyhow!” he 
admired. “It now remains to be seen if | 
she can take a beating as well as she can 
hand one out. How does she get it?” 

“We are on the Extension Committee,” 
stated Cordelia in exactly the same tone 
she had used before—a rather icy tone with 
a keen crystalline edge on it. ‘We propose 
to extend the movement.” 

“That’s what you’ve been doing,” slyly 
suggested Jim. ‘‘What do you plan to 
do—make Mrs. Pikyune the national head 
of the Failure Farm Movement?” 

“We don’t like that name,” Georgia de- 
murely objected. “It seems to us that the 
title is rather humiliating and destructive 
of self-respect.” 

“We plan to have the state take up the 
work,” explained Cordelia, “under the title 


want you to have the state appropriate 
three thousand acres of land and lay it out 
as a regular cottage city, with an executive 
center, and public amusement buildings, 
and electric lights, and water-works, and a 
sewer — and parks. No houses are 
to be close together. Each cottage is to 
have its full acre of ground. Georgia and 
I will be appointed by the state to some- 
thing or other that will be the most pleas- 
ant for us, and that will give us control | 
over ail the people who are conducting 
the branch organizations, so that we can 
appoint committees, and entertain the 
more important social workers from other 
states and abroad, and give the movement 
the social tone it should have. You can 
fix that for us? ae 

“Certainly,” he cheerfully acquiesced. 
“Shall I fix it now, or can you wait until 
I come home to dinner? I wonder if you 
girls know what sized job you’ve laid out 
for me.” 

“We wouldn’t come to you with a little 
thing,” Georgia flatteringly reminded him. 
“We know that this is very big, and we 
know that it could be made very useful to 
you throughout the state. Each city, in 
proportion to its population, would be | 





| pers hold their shape 
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To Doubt Realities 
is Expensive 


You énow that Regal Shoes have gained 
a world-wide popularity —that many of 
your best-dressed friends wear them — 
that Regals in our show windows look 
awfully good to you. Is there 
some shadowy doubt that keeps 
you from frying them? 





















Consider these Regal Reali- 
ties: — Regal Fall Styles are 
identical with those of the most 
exclusive custom boot makers 
—the leading models having 
flat soles, wide shanks, broad 
low heels and an aristocratic 
plainness. 


Regal Oak-tanned soles are 
made in strictest accord 
with the U.S. Government 
spec ifications. Regal up 


permanently and 
Regal salesmen 
are trained to 


fit you. ae 


is atyp- 
ical Fall 
Regal style 


ARLINGTON 


ack King Calf 


$4.50 


same last in Tan 










FALL STYLE BOOK 


Tells how to buy Regals by mai 





with certainty of getting latest cus 
tom style and a perfect fit. 1000 
retail dealers sell Regals. 





REGAL SHOE CO., 269 Summer St., Boston 
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show how the Larter “Saves time and 


worry for men in a hurry.” 
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& LARTER VEST BUT TONS 


Larter shirt studs are just as “dressy” and 
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nuine Larter by this trade-mar 
back. em 
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This Quintette Package is 
one of the very cleverest of the 
Johnston favorites. An all-gray 
box of five compartments, each 
containing a very wonderful 
chocolate creation. 

One dollar of your dealer, or, if he 
cannot supply you, we will send direct 
by prepaid express upon receipt of 
stamps or money order. 


Chocolates 
“To Suit Every Taste” 


Swiss Style Milk-Chocolate Creams 
Swiss Style Milk-Chocolate Almonds 
Original Dutch Bitter-Sweets 

Chocolates Extraordinary 
T-R-I-A-D Chocolates 
Innovation Sweets 
The better dealers 


everywhere se 
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Brown’s 
Beach Jacket 
It has wind-proof wool lining, strongly knit ex- 
terior of dark blue cloth, wears like iron, washes 
without shrinking, with or without sleeves 
Great for all men who k lay outdog 
Without sleeves $2.00; with es and no 
collar $3.25 with collar and ves $3.50 
Ask your dealer a write at r catalog No.1 
W. W. Brown Sistine Mass. 
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entitled to the use of a certain number of | 


The Big Taste for the Big Hunger 


the cottages, and, the enterprise being fos- 
tered by purely political forces, you would 


have thorough control of the selection of | 


candidates, which would no longer be left to 
mere society committees. Local branches 


| would, of course, lose their identity.” 


“Or at least their names,”’ supplemented 

Cordelia, still in that glittering-edged 

“The Clara Pikyune Failure Farm 
indeed!” 


“It sounds cute,” agreed the maker of 
aldermen and legislatures and governors. 
“It would give a chance, too, for several 
good fat offices; but I don’t see how we 
could purchase that much land without 
raising a howl all through the state, nor, in 
fact, where we could secure so large a tract 


all in a bunch.’ 


“I’ve looked it all up,” responded Cor- 
delia, becoming more animated. “The 
state had a large grant set aside for edu- 
cational purposes, and there are three 
thousand acres of it left.” 

“And this is a purely educational pur- 
pose,” confidently stated Georgia. 

“If it is necessary we can even change 
the name,” urged Cordelia. “It could 
be called the School of Practical Garden 
Agriculture.” 

The joy of Jim Fleecer was huge 
hearty. 

‘You get the medal,” he applauded, 
slapping both knees by way of emphasis. 

‘The boys have tried for twenty years to 
get their fangs on that property and make 
it turn up an official revenue. They'd be 
tickled stiff except for one thing. It would 
take a five-million cash appropriation to 
finance this college, and the treasury of our 
fair state has been in the hands of busy little 
suction cleaners for lo! these many years. 
A five-million-dollar bond issue would 
cause a scream from the intelligent voter 
that would be heard in Hong Kong.” 

“We don’t need a bond issue,” quickly 
stated Cordelia, all her cheerfulness return- 
ing. “I’ve looked into that matter too. 


and 


| The state has plenty of ready money. It 


has an educational fund of a trifle over five 
million dollars.” 

“And this is a purely educational pur- 
pose,” supplemented Georgia confidently. 

Jim Fleecer mused for a moment with 
a softened smile, then he rose and shook 
hands heartily with both ladies. 

“T wish I could have you two in my 
gang,” he earnestly remarked. ‘‘Say, 
Georgia, is my suitcase packed?" 

wir 

UST before he stepped on the train Jim 

Fleecer sent a telegram. Twenty min- 
utes after he had written “F. T. Jones” 
on the hotel register the legislature and 
senate of his beloved state convened in 
Jim’s room. The legislature and senate 


was a man of the portliness becoming a | 


white vest and a frock coat and a heavy 


gold-headed cane, and he walked as delib- | 
erately as an elephant crossing a bridge. | 


“Hello, judge, * greeted Fleecer. 
your health? 

“Judge” Stamp, who had never been in 
the law, and who indeed had no known 
or ostensible profession, business or visi- 
ble means of income, hesitated as a matter 
of habit before he answered Fleecer’s 
question. 

“I believe I am safe in saying that I feel 
fairly well,”’ he finally admitted, and sat 
down, knitting his shaggy brows and 
smoothing the closely cropped white beard 
that covered his solid cheeks and heavy 
chin, while he waited for Fleecer to finish 
washing his face and hands. 

“I’m glad you're feeling husky, because 
there’s a big patch of corn to be shuckel,” 
remarked Mr. Fleecer, throwing his towel 
in the basket and finishing the drying’ of 
his hands by rubbing them over each other. 
“The boys working together pretty well 
now?” 

The judge looked out of the window and 
watched three pigeons leave a roof with 
three se separate whirs. 

“I consider that the representatives 
of both parties are working in splendid 
harmony for the common good,” he replied. 

“Oh, they are!” returned Fleecer, eying 
the judge suspiciously. “‘They must have 
just divided something. What was it?” 

“T could not admit, even as a joke, that 
there was anything to divide,”’ proclaimed 
the judge, who was a difficult man in con- 
versation but a perfectly satisfactory one 
in action. “‘They have, however, just 


| agreed upon the Public Service Corpora- 


tions Bill, which is a measure of great 
popular benefit.” 


“How's | 
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] OLL along, You'll be using Underwood Deviled Ham in 
Bring in the slices of fresh white bread! Slit scores of delicious dishes, for breakfast, luncheon, 
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Only $2.50 | 
puts this 
typewriter | 
in your home 


You can soon makeit your own, 
with no additional outlay, by co-operating with us on an orig- 
inal sales-plan which requires practically no effort on your 
part. Nocanvassing necessary. You will be interested in this 
opportunity, and will be surprised to learn how easily you can 
become owner of this strictly high-grade machine. Simply fill 
in and mail coupon below. Details will reach you promptly. 


Pittsburgh Visible Typewriter / 


A Standard Machine for Twenty Years ee 


Fully guaranteed. Has all the newest improve- ” 
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color ribbon. Perfect touch. Quick action. ys a 
Absolute alignment. Writing always visible. 
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Dept. 29, Union Bank Building Pa 
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quality of Lenox Chocolates 


enox (Hoeolates: 


congenial spirits together in jolly 
confab and banishes the blues to limbo. 


Chocolates a large place in the festivities. 
Thus you will delight everybody and make for 
yourself a reputation as a charming hostess. 
Lenox Chocolates are 
at different prices, because some are made and boxed 
more expensively than others, but in each, regardless 
of price, the materials ar the 
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“Oh,” responded Fleecer, relieved. ‘I 
thought maybe they’d been slipping one 
past me. It happens about once a session; 


| but somebody always loses an ear. Did 


you ever notice that?” 

The barest trace of a smile flitted from 
the firm corners of the judge’s lips. 

“Is the corn you mention about ripe?” 
he quietly inquired. 

“You could blow off its whiskers,” con- 
fidently asserted Fleecer, sitting at the 


| corner of the table and crossing his long 


| priation,” 


legs comfortably. “It’s the school appro- 
he added, suddenly deserting 
metaphor and turning to face the judge 
more directly. “I’ve found a fancy new 
way to educate the masses, and on a large 
scale—the strength of our pile, in fact.” 

The judge looked out of the window and 
his brows gathered into bushy knots. The 
three pigeons returned to the roof and 
wabbled along the coping until they had 
edged unquietly together. The judge 
shook his head ponderously. 

“That is not a safe fund with which to 
tamper unwisely,” he warned. “The 
people are extremely jealous of it, and with 
good reason. I have always argued ear- 
nestly against experimental or ill-advised 
expenditures from that superb accumula- 
tion.”” He pouted his closely cut mustache 
and pondered a little longer. ‘Did you 


| suggest that your project would use the 


entire amount?” 
“Fund and land,” 
formed him. 
last shred. 
piker. 


Jim comfortably in- 

“Clean as a whistle; every 
Every other scheme has been a 
That’s the reason why you wouldn't 


listen.” 


The suggestion of mere magnitude did 
not seem to frighten the state senate and 
legislature; on the contrary he seemed 
rather better contented. 

“Tt must be a very useful and worthy 
system of instruction or you would not 
urge it so confidently,” he remarked, 
knowing the usual solidity of Fleecer’s 
plans. ‘“‘ What is it?” 

“The Failure Farm Movement,” ex- 
plained Fleecer. “‘ You’ve heard of it. It’s 
a scheme for turning a lot of spavined old 
has-beens out among the twittering birds 
and the jimson posies, and every time you 
get rid of a town nuisance you get applauded 
for being an alabaster-winged angel of 
charity. It’s a strong vote-getter.” 

The judge looked at him in slow per- 
plexity. He thought heavily and thor- 
oughly, while the mottled pigeon flew two 
wide circles without coaxing a follower. 

“But how do you make out that it 
can be supported from our only available 
fund?” he objected. “I can’t see where 
you get your extreme elasticity. To my 
mind there’s absolutely nothing educational 
about it.” 

“Your only drawback, judge, is that you 
have no imagination,” declared Fleecer 
with a grin. ‘“‘What higher branch of 
education can there be than to teach an 
old ex-murderer, so saturated with fusel 
oil that he can’t mark a ballot, how to till 
the rich brown soil and make a partial 
living out of raising dill pickles and pink 
onions? After Oily Evans has finished 
polishing up the bill the scheme will class 
as a School of Agriculture.” 

The white pigeon flew from the roof. 
The gray one followed immediately. The 
mottled one trailed after reluctantly. 

“I’m afraid of it,”’ said the judge. The 
white pigeon was evidently the leader. 
The judge followed its strong flight ad- 
miringly. He turned questioning eyes on 
Fleecer. “‘Why are you so thoroughly 
convinced that it is strictly educational?” 


h he asked. = 


“Let me show you some figures,” 
answered Mr. Fleecer, producing a pencil 
and an envelope. ‘“‘There are contracts to 
let for three thousand cottages and some 
fussy executive and coramunity buildings. 
There are three thousand cottages to 
furnish and three thousand small truck- 
farms to equip. There are half a dozen 
nice cozy little offices for good and faithful 
workers. It’s a public hurrah, a sym- 
pathetic charity and a campaign yell. It 
loosens up five million dollars for the 
patriots to expend for the public good. 
Judge, how many of the boys need hard 


| reasons in times of peace like this?”’ 


| the judge with complacency. 


“ About twelve can swing it,”’ responded 
“Both houses 
are voting calmly on strictly party lines, 
and my twelve earnest legislators are 
able to decide almost any question about 
which there are no violent opinions. With 
proper press work we scarcely need so 
many as twelve.” 
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“Is anything coming up about which 
there could be a fuss?” inquired Fleecer 
thoughtfully. “How about the Railroad 
Bills?’ 

“We can always raise a fight about 
that,” replied the judge, again with that 
flitting trace of a smile. “It is an extremely 
vexed question.” 

“Tt’s a handy friend,” agreed Fleecer 
with a chuckle. “I think we'd better 
raise a Railroad Bill war, and slip this 
educational thing through when the big 
type is all busy with the cursed monopolies. 
By-the-way, judge, when this thing is 
pulled I have to have the naming of the 
fancy officers—the glory ones, you know, 
withou t any salaries.” 

a thought all the candidates for glory 
offic es had been satisfied,’’ mused the judge. 

‘This is becoming an unpleasantly prac- 
tical age, I find.’ 

“The ladies are only beginning,” Fleecer 
reminded him. “If this strong educational 
movement is put under the patronage of 
the ladies it will be so worthy that no 
editor’s wife will stand for a knock. Let’s 
figure a little closer on this five million, 
judge.” 
“By all means,” agreed the judge with 
a feeling of grave responsibility. ‘“‘The 
expenditure of so much money for the 
publie good certainly requires careful 
deliberation.” 

“It does if you want to stick round 
where there’s more,” agreed Fleecer. 
“Let's start with the contracts.” 

For a full hour they figured, and then 
the judge slowly and thoughtfully tore 
the papers into minute bits. 

“A round million,” he mused. 

He looked thoughtfully out at the roof. 
The mottled pigeon and the white one were 
having a terrific fight. The mottled one 
at last flew away, pursued by the strong 
young white one. 

“It looks to me like an extremely worthy 
and noble and useful educational project,” 
decided the judge. 

The white pigeon came back, and the 
gray one nestled tightly against him. 


x 


HE president of the Board of Direction 

of the State School of Garden Cottage 
Agriculture sat, with the secretary of th 
same widely popular—and useful—organ- 
ization, in the charming suite of offices 
which was kept closed except for the 
quarterly visits of these two leading spirits 
of the great philanthropic movement. On 
the president’s bird’s-eye-maple desk lay 
open a huge book, in which newspaper 
clippings were pasted daily by a state 
employee appointed through the influence 
of Jim Fleecer. 

“The interest in the movement is highly 
satisfactory,” contentedly smiled President 
Cordelia Blossom as she reached the pages 
which were still blank. ‘‘The newspapers 
throughout the country are devoting an 
enormous amount of space to the cause.” 

“Isn’t it splendid!” agreed Secretary 
Georgia Fleecer with sparkling enthusiasm. 
“I wish all our photographs came out as 
nicely as they do in this picture.” 

“We can’t expect that,” returned Pres- 
ident Cordelia. “The society sections are 
always better printed than the balance 
of the newspaper. I do wish they could 
mention the work without bringing us so 
persistently into prominence.” 

Georgia sighed with the burden of it, 
but she displayed most cheerful fortitude. 

“Tt is one of the penalties of directing 
a vast public philanthropy,” she consoled 
them both. She paused as her eye caught, 
at the bottom of the page, the:name of 
Mrs. Clara Pikyune; but it was only in 
a list of the heads of subcommittees—the 
committee on garden seeds. 

A neat state employee brought them in 
some mail. Cordelia opened one which 
bore a New York postmark. 

“Glorious!” she exclaimed. “Mrs. 
Wiley Miles is to be a delegate to our 
National Garden Cottage Congress! It 
will be quite the smartest society event 
of the season.’ 

“How well our work progresses!”’ cried 
Georgia with sparkling eyes. “We have 
no one on our list now but the acknow! 
edged society leaders of everywhere. It’s 
wonderful what stupendous things society 
can accomplish. I suppose we should 
really have some new photographs taken.”’ 

“By all means,” assented Cordelia, look- 
ing out happily through the lace-curtained 
windows to where swarms of state contract 
workmen were erecting Garden Cottage 


” 


City. “Isn’t charity uplifting! 














There is a 
certain set 
of persons 


whom you alone can reach 
for us. They are your rela- 
tives, your friends, persons 
with whom you are intimate. 
They constitute a circle of | 
acquaintances which is pecul- | 
iarly yours. You—and only | 
you—have the Of} portunity of | 
c apitalizing z your acquaintance | 
with them. 





lationship with the persons who 
constitute “circle of ac- 
quaintances.” Therefore, this 
advertisement, although appeanng | 
in almost two million copies of this | 
issue, contains a personal message 


Every one enjoys a similar re- 
his own | 
' 


to each person who reads it. 


Although many of the members 
of your circle doubtless read our 
public ations, there are probably 
others who do not subscnbe be- 

cause they have never realized the 
peculiar value of these magazines 
to them. The "y do not appre ciate 
that whatever their tastes and pref- 
erences, they will find in each issue 
of The Saturday Evening Post, 
The Ladies’ Home Journal or 
The Country Gentleman that 
kind of reading matter they enjoy. 


Our task, therefore, 


onstrate 


is to dem- 
what these public ations 
hold for them. We cannot do so 
direct; not their names 
and addresses—we do not know 
their tastes and preferences—we 
cannot approach them in person. 


we have 


You alone can reach them for 
us. You know them, their where- 
abouts, their likes and dislikes. As 
a personal acquaintance, you can 
secure an interested hearing. As 
a friend, you can demonstrate more 
readily than can we at a distance, 
just why one or more of our pub- 
lications should have a place in 
their libraries. 


If you want to increase your in- 
come by several dollars a week— 
several hundred dollars a year—let 
us explain how thousands of per- 
sons have capitalized their circles 
of acquaintances by doing what 
we cannot do — by approac hing 
each member personally with the 
offer to accept his subscriptions to 
our publications. 


Each subscription you obtain for 
us will secure for you a liberal com- 
mission and salary credit. Let us 
explain further our “circle of ac- 
quaintances” plan—how, if you 
act for us, it must yield a substan- 
tial income to you. 

Address your letter to 


Agency Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
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In this Hoosier Cabinet the owner stores nearly 5 dozen packages, 100 dishes, and more than 200 other articles 


Howa Hoosier Cabinet Saves Miles of {Steps 


Your table is the center of all your kitchen work. 


you take to your stov 


e, 20 


first goes onto your table. 


pantry, refrigerator, 


If vou must walk from place to 


your kitchen is not ideal. 
Your ideal kitchen saves these 


table 


and cupboard around a big 


cupboard, 


place 


cover;re 


to with pure aluminum. 
collect these things and put them back again, 
It tires you. 
steps by 
combining in the Hoosier Cabinet a pantry 


Everything 
your sink, to your dining room, 
Everything you bring from your 
cellar, goes onto your table. 


The Hoosier Cabinet 
You 
Your table is not 
Spices, sugar, salt, dishes, flour, 


You get 


puts everything at your fingers’ ends. 
can sit down at work. 
cluttered. 


utensils — everything has its place. 


ds through quickly. 


Join the Hoosier Model Kitchen Club Now, ‘1. 00 


dishes, ete et bi d { ‘ t } embe 
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HIS MAJESTY BUNKER BEAN 


(Continued from Page 5) 


Special Note 
We advise incor- 
porating in plans 





according to the Barrett Specification, 


request to nearest office 





ETAL roofsrequire painting every few years,most ready 
roofings require coating regularly, but with Barrett 
Specification Roofs there is no maintenance expense. 


Barrett Specification Roofs are roofs of coal tar pitch and 
tarred felt, with a top surface of slag, 


This specification is simply the standard formula for 
building a first-class roof of this character. 


It is possible, of course, to make an inferior roof of these materials sr) o —. — 
either by poor workmanship or by using insufficient and poor goods. But ~~ Pe  Specif a 
if the Barrett Specification és followed absolutely and the materials called gi — ee aan 
for are used, you are certain of getting the best value in roof coverings. AN on, hy ‘O11 

Such roofs usually last twenty years and over without leaks or repairs. é ge tp wl 

Barrett Specification Roofs are almost universally used on factories and peers; d ae eh 
buildings of large roof areas and where costs are carefully figured. They epectned, and sub- 


are equally good for city dwellings, warehouses, raiiroad buildings, etc. 
Copy of the Barrett Specification, with diagrams, mailed free on 


BARRETT MANUFACTURING COMPANY <> 


New York Chicago Philadelphia Boston St. Louis Kansas City 
Cincinnati Minneapolis Pittsburgh New Orleans Seattle London, Eng : 
THE PATERSON MPG, CO., Ltd Montreal Toronto Winnipeg Van e St. John, N. B. Halifax, N.S 


the full wording of 
The Barrett Speci- 
fication, in order 
to avoid any mis- 
understanding. 

If any abbrevi- 
ated form is desired 
however the follow- 
ing is suggested. 


ROOFING 
Shall be a Barrett 


gravel or tile, laid 


ject to the inspec- 
tion requirements. 
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Every toy bearing the 
Ives name is guaranteed 









oys 


There’s never a dull minute for the youngster 
who owns an Ives Miniature Railway System. 


The Charm of Ives Toy Trains 
Boys find unending pleasure in 
watching an Ives Toy Train, under 
its own power, speed around the 
track, across bridges, through tun- 
nels—stopping at stations. The 
arrangement of trackage, turntables, 
switches and other parts—while 
extremely simple—develops the 
youngster’s mechanical ingenuity. 
As a gift for your boy, an Ives 
Miniature Railway System will bring 
hours of happy play. If he has a 
Train, buy him more parts. 
Ives Mechanical Systems 
cost, complete, from $1 to $20; 
electrical, from $3.75 to $25. 
For wee litile chaps, we have 
trains to be drawn by string, 
trolley cars, coal carts and other 
simple toys, from 50 cents up. 













Look for the Ives Name 
We guarantee every Ives Train and 
will replace any part that is defective in 
materials or workmanship. Be sure 
to look for the Ives name. It’s youras- 
surance of toys that give lasting service. 


Ask any toy, department or hardware 
store to show you Ives Toys. Write us 
if you cannot readily find an Ives dealer 
in your town; we will refer you to one 
or see that you are supplied. 

Beautiful three-colored Catalog 

of Ives Toys free on request. 
BOYS—You'll enjoy our rattling 
good story booklet, ‘‘ How Six 
Boys Built a Railroad’*. Sent free 
to any boy or any parent. Write 
for it today, giving your toy 
dealer’s name. 


The Ives Manufacturing 
Corporation 
194 Holland Ave., Bridgeport, Conn. 


Established 1868. Oldest and largest miniature 
vratlway manufacturers in America, 


t—Ives Toys are all-the-year-round 


sellers. If you are not handling them, write us. 
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a living thing. Instantly a spell was upon 
him; long he gazed into its depths. It was 
more than deep—it was bottomless. In 
some magic solution he there beheld him- 
self and all the world; imperiously it com- 
manded his being. To his ear utterance 


| seemed to come from that lucent abyss— 


{ 


| sudden peace of it. 


a murmuring of voices, a confusion of 
tones, with one dominant note, now high, 
now low. It frightened yet held him even 
past endurance, and his short legs twinkled 
as he ran from the room. 

Out in the friendly, familiar yard he 
looked curiously about him, basking in the 
A light wind stirred in 
the trees, the sky was a void of blue, the 
scent of the lilacs came to him. That was 
all reassuring, but something more came—a 
consciousness that he could translate only 
as something vast, yet without shape or 
substance, that opened to him, enfolded 
him, lifted him. It was a vision of bound- 
less magnitudes and himself among them 
among them and with a power he could put 
upon them. While it lasted he had a child’s 
dim version of the knowledge that life 
would be big for him. He heard again the 
confusion of voices, and his own among 


| them, in far, spacious places. He always 





remembered this moment. In after years 
he knew it had been given him then to run 
an eye along the line of his destiny. 

he moment passed; his mind was again 
vacant. He picked a green apple from the 
low, tree under which re stood, bit into it, 
chewed without enthusiasm, then hurled 
the remnant at an immature rabbit that 
he saw regarding him from the edge of the 
lilac clump. The missile went wild, but the 
rabbit fled and Bean pursued it. He was 
not afraid of a rabbit—not of a young 
rabbit. 

Returning from the chase—an unavail- 
ing one, he believed, only because the game 
used quite unfair tactics of concealment 
he remembered the shell. A longing for 
possession seized him. It was more than 
that. The thing was already his, had 
always been his. Yet he foresaw compli- 
cations. His ownership might be stupidly 
denied. 

He went in to drag Grammer again be- 
fore the what-not, his mind sharpened to 
subtlety. 

“Are everything there yours?” 
pointed to the top shelf. 

“Everything!” 

He lowered the pointing finger to the 
second shelf. 

“Are everything there yours?” 

* All of ’em!” 

“Everything there?” 

“Yes, yes!” 

“And this one too?” 

“For the land’s sake, yes!” averred 
Grammer of the choice contents of the 
fourth shelf. She was baking pies and 
found herself a bit impatient of this new 


He 


game. 

“Well, that’s all now!” and he dis- 
missed her, not daring to inquire as to the 
lower shelf. He had seen the way things 
were going—a sickening way. But, having 
shrewdly stopped at the lower sheif, having 
prevented Grammer from saying that those 
valuable objects were also hers, he had still 
the right to come into his own. If the shell 
mightn’t belong to her it might belong to 
him, therefore it did belong to him; which, 
as logic, is not so lame as it sounds. At 
least it is a workaday average. 

It occurred to him once to ask for the 
shell bluntly. But reason forbade this. It 
was not conceivable that any one having 
so celestial a treasure would willingly part 
with it. When a thing was yours you took 
it—with dignity, but quietly. 

During the remainder of his stay he was 
not conspicuously an occupant of the front 
room. No day passed that he did not con- 
trive at least one look at his wonderful 
shell, but he craftily did not linger there, 
nor did he ever utter words about the 
thing,’though these often crowded perilously 
to his lips. 

A later day brought a letter to Grammer, 
and Gramper delightedly let it be known 
that the doctor at Wellsville had brought 
little Bean a fine new baby brother. Bean 
himself was not delighted at this. He had 
suffered the ministrations of that same 
doctor, and he could imagine no visit of 
his to result in a situation at all pleasant 
to any one concerned. If he had brought 
a baby it was doubtless not a prey & that 
people would care to have round the house 
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He was not cheered when told that he might 
now go home. He meant to stay on, and 
said so. 

But the second day brought another 
letter that had a curious effect on Gram- 
per and Grammer. Grammer cried, and 
Gramper told him with a strange, grave 
manner that now he must go. He knew 
that he was not to be told why—something, 
he overheard them agree, needn’t be told 
“just yet.” This was rather exciting and 
reconciled him to leaving. é 

He crept softly down the narrow stairs 
that night, alleging, when called to by 
Grammer, the need of a drink of water. 
When he returned his hands trembled 
about the shell. Swiftly it went to the 
bottom of his small box; his extra cloth- 
ing, all his little belongings, were packed 
cleverly about it. 

They kissed him many times the next 
morning, and when he looked back under 
the trees to where the old couple stood in 
front of the little weather-beaten house he 
saw that Grammer was crying again. His 
conscience hurt him a little; he wondered 
how they would get along without the shell. 
But they couldn’t have it because it was his 
shell. 

Thestage turned after a bit, and suddenly 
there was Gramper at the roadside, breath- 
less after his run across a corner of the east 
forty. Instantly he was in the clutch of a 
great fear: the loss had been discovered. 
He sat frozen, waiting. 

But Gramper only flourished the napkin- 
ring and humorously taunted him with 
not having packed everything after all. 
The stage drove on, but for the next mile 
his breathing was jerky. 

Toward the end of the day-long ride 
Gramper couldn’t be running after them 
that far—he surrendered to his exultation, 
opened the box and drew out the shell, 
fondling it, fascinated anew by its varying 
sheen, excited by the freedom with which 
he now might touch it. Again he was the 
sole passenger, and he called to the old 
driver, to whom nothing at all seemed to 
have happened because of his filching fruit: 

“See my shell I found at Grammer’s!” 

But the old man was blind to beauty. 
He turned a careless eye upon the treasure, 
turned it off again with a formless grunt 
that might have been perfunctory praise, 
and resumed his half-muttered talk to 
himself, marked by little oblique nods 
of triumph—some endless dispute that he 
seemed to hold with an invisible opponent. 

The owner of the shell,was chilled, but not 
daunted. There would surely be others less 
benighted who must acclaim the shell’s 
charm. Presently he was at the familiar 
front gate, and his father, looking unusual 
somehow, came to lift him down. 

“See my shell I found at Grammer’s!” 

“Your mother is dead.” 

“See my shell I found at Grammer’s!” 

“Your mother is dead.” 

It was the sinister iteration by which he 
was stricken rather than by the news itself. 
The latter only stunned. His hand in his 
father’s, he went up the walk and into the 
house. There were women inside—women 
who moved with an effect of bustling still- 
ness; the same women who had so often 
asked him what his name was. They seemed 
to know it well enough now. He was aware 
that his entrance created no little sensation. 
One of them kissed him and told him not 
to cry, but he had no thought of crying. 
He became aware of the thing in his hands. 

“See my shell I found at Grammer’s!” 

The invitation was a general one. They 
looked in silence and some of them moved 
about, and then through a doorway he saw 
in the next room an object long and dark 
and shining set on two chairs. He had 
never seen anything like it, but its sugges- 
tion was evil. The women waited. Some- 
thing seemed to be expected of some one. 
His father led him into that room and lifted 
him up to see. His mother’s face was there 
under a glass. He could see that she wore 
her pretty blue dress and on one arm beside 
her was something covered with white. He 
called softly to her: 

“Mamma! Mamma!” 

But she did not open her eyes. 

Then he was out again where the people 
were, and the people seemed to forget about 
him. He went to his little room under the 
sloping roof. He had not let go of the shell, 
and now, in the fading light from the 
low window, he lost himself once more in 
its depths. Inwardly he knew that a terror 








Quality in a Cigar is 
What You Like 
Not What You Fa 


Four travelers had dinner in a dining car. One 
of them ordered cigars at the end of the meal. 
The steward brought out a box of the standard 
twenty-five cent cigars that you can buy on prac- 
tically every diner in the country. 

Three men took a cigar apiece 
out of the steward’s box. Man 
No. Four thanked the gentleman 


who was buying, and took one of 
my Panatelas out of his pochet. 
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I will, upon request, send fifty 
Shivers’ Panatelas on approval to a 
reader of The Saturday Evening 
Post, express prepaid. He may 
smoke ten cigars and return the re- 
maining forty at my expense, and no 
charge for the ten smoked if he is not 
pleased with them; if he is pleased, 
and keeps them, he agrees to remit 
the price, $2.50, within ten days. 
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wrapper of genuine Suma 
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Webber's ‘kx: Jackets 
Extra heavy double rib, known 

as “Webber Knit.” Ask for the 
genuine Webber Hand Knit. The 
sweater made by the originator. 
Look at numbers 66, 666, 67 and 
667, and especially for ladies 237 
and 1011. 


Webber will arrange a way to show you 
the goods, if not on sale in your town 
Catalog for the aakir ng 


Geo. F. Webber, Mir. , Station F, Detroit, Mich. 
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lurked near, but he had not yet felt it. 
Only when bedtime came did the continued 
silence of his mother become meaningful. 
When he was left alone he cried for her, 
still clutching his shell. 

The minister came the next day, and 
many people, and the minister talked to 
them about his mother. The two Uncle 
Bunkers were there, grim, hard-mouthed, 
glaring, for they hated each other as only 
brothers can hate. He wondered if they 
would still let him be partly a Bunker now 
that his mother was gone. He wondered 
also at the novel consideration he saw being 
shown to his father. Dressed in a new suit 
of black, with an unaccustomed black hat, 
his father was plainly become a man of 
importance. He was one apart, and people 
of undoubted consequence deferred to 
him to the very last. He earnestly wished 
his mother could see that—his nervous 
little mother with the flushed face and tired 
eyes, always terrifically concerned about 
one small matter or another. He thought 
she would have liked to see that his father 
was some one after all. 


mu 

HE Chicago epoch began a year later. 

The true nature of its causes never lay 
quite clearly in the mind of Bean. There 
was, first, an entirely new Uncle Bunker 
whom he had never seen, but whom he at 
once liked very much. He was a younger, 
more beautiful uncle, with a gay, light 
manner and expensive clothing. He wore 
a magnificent gold watch and chain and 
jeweled rings flashed from his white fingers 
as he in absent moments daintily passed 
a small pocket comb through the meshes 
of his lustrous brown side whiskers. Little 
Bean knew that he did something on a 
board in Chicago—that he “operated on 
” was the accustomed 
phrasing. He liked the word and tried 
to picture what operating might mean in 
relation to a board. 

The good people of Wellsville regarded 
this uncle with quite all the respect so 
flashing a figure deserved. Not so the two 
other Uncle Bunkers from over Walnut 
Shade way. Their first known agreement, 
voiced of this financier, was in saying 
something wise about a fool and his money. 

Later, and perhaps for the last time on 
earth, they agreed once more. That was 
when the news of his marriage came to 
them. For what wasshe? Nothing but his 
landlady’s daughter! Snip of a girl that 
helped her mother run a cheap Chicago 
boarding house! Him that could have 
taken his pick, if he was going to be a fool 
and tie himself up! You could bet that the 
pair had worked him, the mother and the 
girl; landed him for his money, that was 
plain! Well, he’d made his bed! 

Bean was not slow to liken this uncle to 
his mother, who also had married low. He 
had at first a misty notion that the bride 


| might a little resemble his father, a notion 


happily dispelled when he saw her. For 
the pair came to Wellsville. It was a sort 
of honeymoon combined vaguely with busi- 
ness. The bride was wonderfully pretty, 
Bean thought, dark and dainty and laugh- 
ing, forever talking baby-talk to her ador- 
ing mate. Her name for him was “ Booful.”’ 
Bean at once fell deeply in love with this 
bride, a passion that was to endure beyond 
the life of most such affairs. She professed 
an infatuation equal to his own and re- 
gretted that their immediate marriage, 
which he timidly advocated in the course 
of their first interview, was not practicable. 
That she was frivolous, light-minded and 
would never settle down to be a good 
worker was a village verdict that the 
scorned. Who would have her otherwise? 
Not he or the adoring Booful, it is certain. 
He determined to go to live at her house, 
and strangely enough—for these sudden 
plans of nis were most often discouraged 
the thing seemed feasible. For one thing, 
his father was going to bring home a new 
mother, a lady, he gathered, who had not 
only settled down to be a good worker, but 
who, in espousing his father, would curi- 
ously not marry beneath her. Without 
being told so, he had absorbed from his 
first mother a conviction that this was pos- 
sible to but few women. He felt a littie 
glow of pride for his father in this affair. 
Another matter that seemed to bear on 
his going away was that this brilliant and 
human Uncle Bunker was a trustee. Not 
only a trustee, but his trustee—his very 
own, like his sheil or anything. This led 
to his discovery that he had money. His 
mother, it seemed, had left it to him 


Bunker money that the two older uncles , 
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Adding Machines. 


We have shown them. ‘That has sufficed. 
No man has ever resisted selling himself 
the machine once he has really come at a 
full knowledge of it. The ten-key key- 
board—making touch operation possible— 
increasing operating speed 25 to 40 per 
cent—-and cutting accounting costs im- 
measurabl y-—proves an unanswerable argu- 
Ie is the machine for everyone, 
from office boy to president, from untutored 
lad to master of higher mathematics. 
Fastest for the expert, fastest for the novice. 


ment. 


Thea, the Dalton is not only the 
simplest and fastest adding and listing 
machine in the world but something vastly 
more valuable than a simple adder. Easier 
than any single purpose machine performs 
its solitary function, the Dalton attends to 
its numerous duties —with added accurac y 
and speed, The Dalton adds, subtracts, 


too, 








Adding 
Machine 


OIN the greatest, most enthusiastic sales force 
Recruited from 287 different 
lines of business it now runs into many thousands. 
Regardless of former experience each man has 
made good by selling himself one or more Dalton 
The reason all men in these 
various lines of business have not sold themselves 
a Dalton is simply because they have not seen 
one—watched it in actual operation. 


We Have Never Really Sold a Dalton 


The Dalton Adding Machine Company 


1210 Water Street, Poplar Bluff, Mo. 





multiplies, divides; figures fractions as 
readily as whole numbers. Cross-foots, 
computes interest, figures costs, change 
sheets, payrolls, prorates, verifies invoices, 
foots trial balances, checks postings, per- 
centages, discounts, makes out deposit 
slips, monthly statements for customers 
in fact, it takes care of anything that comes 
under the head of the day’s figure work 
with ease, accuracy and dispatch, render- 
ing in every instance a physical audit slip 
of the work performed. 


**Half a Hundred Reasons.** Here is a 
booklet that tells specifically what the 
Dalton means to your business. For the 
Dalton is suited to your business — is 
adaptable to any bookkeeping idea, pur- 
pose or need, Yours for the asking. 
Write for it and other worth-while litera- 
ture—NOW. 








You had to help soften the beard by 


rubbing in the lather. Naturally, your 
rubbing brought the blood to the sur- 
face, opened the pores and made the 
skin very sensitive. That helped the 
free caustic to get in its work and made 
the skin doubly sensitive. Under these 
conditions any razor will feel as though it 
were pulling the hair instead of cutting it. 


Mennen’s Shaving Cream 


dispenses with the “ rubbing fi 
thoroughly softens the os, aie the the 
lather ig worked up on the face. 

duces shaving to two ejantiionaidiedng 
and shaving. 4§ the time saved. 

As it contains no free caustic, there is 
no smarting, and you get a ightful, 
cool shave. 


For sale everywhere 25¢ 
Sample Tube FREE. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO. 
Newark, N. J. 
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is the Answer toYour 
Collar Problem, 


After experiencing the comfort and wear 
that go with linen collars, you will never 
be satisfied with cotton ones. Linen is the 
answer—The end of your trouble. Wear 
Barker Brand 
Warranted 
Linen Collars— 
2 for 25c. They 
are stamped 
Warranted 
Linen and your 
collar troubles 
are ended. 





















Most dealers 
carry Barker 
Collars, over 100 
styles, Y, 16, 34 
sizes —all 2 for 
25c, all Warrant- 
ed Linen. 

If your dealer 
cannot supply 
you, send us $1 for 8 collars prepaid. 


Style Book with dress 
chart free on request. 


WM. BARKER CO. 
Makers Troy, N. Y. 
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| out of little. 


| utterably silly. 


| ing, ungainly, 


| must be left. 
| and ever just Aunt Clara was sure that 


| right, and Bean trusted her. 
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| had sought and failed to divert from her on 
| the occasion of her wedding one below her 
| own station. 


Money! And the capable 
Uncle Bunker as trustee of that money! It 
was a vision of affluence. That operation 
on a board somehow made much money 
He was pleasantly conscious 
of being rather important under the glance 
of familiars. Even his father spoke formal 
words of counsel to him, as if a gulf was 
between them—his father now bereft of all 
Bunker prestige, legal or social. 

And the new uncle was to educate him, 
though this was to be paid for out of that 
money of his very own. He was rudely 
shocked to learn that you had to pay money 
to go to school. Loathing school as he did, 
to pay money for your own torture 
money that would buy things—seemed un- 
But despite this imbecility 
the prospect retained its glamour. 

He would have suffered punishments 
even worse than school for the privilege of 
existing near that beautiful bride, whom he 
was now calling, at her special request, 
“Aunt Clara.”” Shereadily understood any 
affair that he chose to explain to her: 
understood about his shell and said it was 
the most beautiful thing in all the world. 
She understood, too, and was deeply sym- 
pathetic, about Skipper, the dog. Skipper 
was one of a series of puppies that Bean 
had appropriated from the public highway. 
Some had shamefully deserted him after 
a little time of pampering. Others—and 
these were the several that had howled 
untimely in the far night 
ously disappeared. Bean had sometimes a 
hurt suspicion that his father knew more 


| than he cared to tell about these vanish- 


ings. But Skipper had stayed and had not 





had mysteri- | 


howled. Skipper was soft-haired, confid- | 


but he was rich in under- 
standing if not in beauty. And yet he 
Even the discriminating 


Skipper would not do well in a great city. 
Of course she was not clumsy enough to 
suggest that there were other dogs in the 
world, as did her less discerning husband. 
But she said that it would come out all 
She knew, 
too, what would happen on his first night 
away, and came softly to his bed and 
sclaced him as he lay erying for Skipper. 


Those first c hicage ‘daye were rich in 
flavor. The city was a marvel of many 


shapes and swift movements, among 
which—having been made timid by much 
adversity—you had need to be very, very 
careful if your hand was not in some one’s. 
The house itself was wonderful—a house of 
real brick and very lofty. If you started in 
the basement you could go upstairs three 
distinct times in it before you reached the 


| top. He had never imagined such a house 


for any but kings to live in. Within were 
many rooms, he hardly could count them 
all; and regal furnishings, gay with color; 
and, permeating it all, a most appetizing 
odor of cooked food, eloquent tale of long- 
eaten banquets, able reminder of those to 
come. 

Out beside the front door was a rather 
dingy sign that said Boarders Wanted. His 


| deduction after reading the sign was that 
| the person who wanted the boarders was 
| Aunt Clara’s mother. 


She was like Aunt 


| terrors, a place of weird sounds, strange | 


Clara in that she was dark and small, but | 
in nothing else. She did not wear pretty | 


dresses, or laugh, or address baby-talk to 
Booful. 
look at, Bean thought; and an uneasy 
woman, not knowing how to be quiet. 
Mostly she worked in the kitchen, after a 
hasty morning tour of the house to “‘do”’ 
the rooms. Bean was much surprised to 
learn that her name, too, was Clara. She 
did not look at all like any one whose name 


| would be Clara. 


And presently there was to be a house 
even more magnificent than this, where 
they would all live together and where, so 


what to do because there would be nothing 
to do. The house would be ready just as 
soon as Booful made his “next turn,”’ and 
that was so near in time that there was 
already a fascinating picture of the lines of 
the house, white lines on blue paper, over 
which Booful and Aunt Clara spent many 
an evening in loving dispute. It seemed = 
that you could change the house by merely 

changing those lines. Sometimes they put | 
a curve into the main stairway or doubled 
the area of stained-glass window in the | 
music room; sometimes it was a mere 
detail of alteration in the butler’s pantry 





She was very old and not nice to | 





| they jested, the old Clara wouldn’t know | 
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It Saves the 
Delicious 
Aroma 









ASTE will never rob your morning 
coffee of its delicious aroma if it is 


H 


made in a Manning-Bowman Percolator. 


Making is simplicity itself. A little /ess 
finely ground coffee than you'd need in an 
ordinary pot—the right measure of water 
for the number of cups you wish, and 
then —no further thought till you’re 
seated at table and ready. 


anning- 
Oowilnafi 
Coffee Pe reolators 


work aulomatically as long as fee 
is made in this perfect way—starting wi it! ld we: at 
as quickly as in an ordinary coffee pot wi th hot wat 
More than 100 styles and sizes of these coffee perco- 
lators on the market 2 Urn Percolator No. 3304 
solid copper, nickel plate 

aluminum and silver P late 
We illustrate urn sty N 
3394 and coffee ni styl 
No. 9092. For sale at lead 
ing dealers. Write for recipe 
book and catalogue No. K2 22. 


MANNING, BOWMAN 
& co. 
Meriden, Conn. 


Also makers of Manning -Bow 
man Chafing Dishes with 
Y ed 


heat is aj 















To introduce you to 


Zymey BEST 


There are 10 of these wonderful confections in cach 
Ox exquisite fruit and nut and cream centered 
chocolates — each different, each a surprise. 

Sent to you without charge if you will pay the post- 
age — enclose five 2-cent stamps in your letter — and 
mention your dealer's name 

Reymers’ Best Chocolates are the product of a firm 
that caters to cultivated tastes 

High priced, of course. Good chocolates must be. 

In Pittsburgh, where they are made, they outsell 
all other candies. And Pittsburgh people are ac- 
knowledged judges of the luxuries of life. 

Packed in very handsome boxes— most suitable for 
gifts. We send you a descriptive booklet with the 
sample box. Dealers: Write for particu!ars, 


REYMER & BROTHERS 


() 1400 Forbes St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 








PATENTS Tenfscccurn.iey 
FREE 


BOOKS, ADVICE and SEARCHES 


, Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, D.C. 

















gis 


When price tempts you to buy 





eap tool 
don’t do it, The good carpenter a esn’t buy 
a cheap saw, and no one else should, 

If you are a house owner, you'll 
household will be neater and better “*kept up, 


if you own a few tools, espe ially a good saw. 


nd your 


Don’t buy a cheap one. Ina 


(Pronounced Si-monds) 


you get teeth which hold their edge and set 
against long, hard use. They cut true and fast, 
long after the cheap saw has lost what little 
edge it had. 








THE SATURDAY 


or the coachman’s room over the stable. 


| The old Clara displayed no interest in these 


| details. 


She seemed to be content to go on 


| wanting boarders. 


This was not, as he saw it, an unlovely 
want. It surrounded her with gay com- 
panions at mealtime. They were “like one 
big family,” as one of the number would 
frequently observe. He was the one that 
most often set them all to laughing by his 
talk like that of a German who speaks 


| English imperfectly, which he didn’t have 


| times when only 
| renowned clairvoyante could enable one to 


SIMONDS SAW 


to do at all. 
very funny. 

After this joyous group and his Aunt 
Clara, who really came first, his preference 
in humans was for a lady who lived two 
doors away. If you rang her bell she might 
be one of three persons—it depended on 
what you were looking for. She might be 
the manicure and chiropodist, whose sign 
was displayed; she might be Madame 
Wanda, the world-renowned clairvoyante, 
sittings from nine A. M. to five P. M., Advice 
on Love, Marriage and Business, sign 
also displayed; or she might be merely 
Mrs. Jackson, with a choice front room for 
asingle gentleman, as declared by the third 
sign. In any case she was a smiling, plump 
lady with capable blue eyes and abundant 
dark hair that was smooth and shiny. 

It was in company with his uncle that 
he first made her acquaintance. His uncle 
knew all that one need know about love and 
marriage, but it seemed that his knowledge 
of business could be extended. There were 
the gifts of a world- 


It was only make-believe, but 


tell what May wheat was going to do. 
The acquaintance, lightly enough begun, 

ripened soon to intimacy, and so were the 

eyes of Bean first opened to those mysteries 


| that were later to affect his life so vitally. 


It's the Simonds Special Crucible Steel which | 
make nonds Saw teeth stand the wear Our spe- 
| process gives a uniform temper and a toughness 
ou don t find in other saws 
ds Saw handles are deen 2 dright and properly 
Me ve | - and t w ha in ¢a comiort- 
al ang ven the amateur recogniz 
Ask Your Hardware Dealer 
Is Hack Saw Plad aml File 
< r, Band and ¢ 
n and 
Send for ‘Guide Book for Carper *___ Fre and 


read ab 


mut filing hand sax 


SIMONDS MFG. CO. (Founded 1832) Fitchburg, Mass. 
New Orleans Portland none yom 


Chicago 
Ban Francisco Seattle Montreal 
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“Do Not ae ; 
DINING TABLE 


unless it is equipped with a 


| 
TYDEN LOCK | 
| 
| 





Tyden Leaf and Pedestal Lock is 
the only satisfactory device ever made 
for use on divided pedestal tal A 
table so equipped —— 


Cannot Sag in Center QW i 





Sac ce ces aataceaceaaes 


Both halves of pedestal are 
firmly bound together, pre- 
venting it from coming apart 
at bottom and from sagging 
in towards center of toy 

Makes table neat and symmetrical 


Cannot Overbalance c 


= 


z 
peas seressessetes tessstcecee sss’ 


Because leaves are a 

matically centered in per- ah is 

fect balance over the ped- 7 " F } 

estal. Without this lock, > 

leaves are on one side NO LBAF LOCK 
} ti over hasnt 


of pedestal and table 

Top Cannot Come Apart — a 
Lock in one, two or three aby 
leaves. Then pull table $ 3 
around by one end. It 

is perfectly rigid and can- TYPEN LOCKED 


I 
H 
H 
if 
i 
| motcome apart till you release the lock. 
| All these features are 
| 
{ 


SreastesradPecestOsess 33 





necessary to satisfac 
tory service ables so equipped save time, 
trouble, prevent breakage of dishes, cut glass, 
etc., and look 100 per cent better. 
All Best Table Manufacturers Use Them. Insist on 





Correeceareereere poor oes — 


seeing the Tyden Lock before you buy a Pedestal Table 


Booklet on ‘Tables Beautiful’’ sent FREE on Request 
| 


Every woman should have one. Write for yours today 


Tyden Lock Adv. Bureau 
Tyden Bldg. 


Hastings, Mich. 
= Mess 


7 YPEWRITERS,’.: 








= ot ton 1 ot hy | 
Visible’’ Typewriters, factory on ther another of the more advanced mediums. 


makes sold or rented an Ki to 4 mirs 
prices allowing rental to apply on price. Shipped 
with privilege of examination. Write for Cata. 1) 
iter jum, 34-36 W . Lake St. Chicago, I 


, ing boys. 


| nothing else. 


He was soon carrying wood and coal up the 
back stairs for Mrs. Jackson, in return for 
which the lady ministered to him in her 
professional capacities. At their first im- 
portant session, on a rainy Saturday of 
leisure, she trimmed and polished each of 
his ten fingernails, told his past, present 
and future—he was going to cross water 
and there was a dark gentleman he had 
need to beware of—and suggested that his 
feet might need attention. 

He squirmingly demurred to this last 
operation and successfully resisted it. But 
the bonds of their friendship were sealed 
over a light collation which she served. 
She was a vegetarian, she told him. You 
couldn't get on to a high spiritual plane if 
you ate the corpses of murdered animals. 
But her food seemed suflicing, and she 
drank beer which he brought her in a neat 
pitcher from the cheerful store on the cor- 
ner where they sold such things. Beer, she 
explained to him, was a strictly vegetable 
product, though not the thing for grow- 
The young must discriminate 
even among vegetables. 

They liked each other well, and in a little 
time he had absorbed the simple tale of her 
activities. When you rented rooms people 
sometimes left without paying you. So 
had gone Professor de Lavigne, the chiropo- 
dist; so had vanished the original Madame 
Wanda. They had left their signs and 
The rest was simple, after 
you had been seeing how they did it—a 
little practice with a nail-file, a little ob- 


| servation of parties that came in with 


| erépe on, 


to whom you said “Standing 


| right there beside you I see some one near 


and dear to you that has lately passed on 
to the spirit land”; or male parties that 
looked all fussed up and worried, to whom 
you said that the deal was coming out all 
right, only they were always to act on their 
first impulse and look out for a man with 


| kind of brownish hair who carried a gold 
| watch and sometimes wore gloves. She 
| said it was strange how she could hit it 


sometimes, especially when there were 
initials in the hats they left outside in the 
, or a name inside the overcoat pocket. 
It was wonderful what she had been able to 
tell parties for a dollar. 
Bean cared little for these details, but he 
was excited by the theory back of them—a 
world from which the unseen spirits of the 


| dead will counsel and guide us in our daily 


| affairs if 


we will listen. It was a new 
terror added to a world of terrors. They 
were all about you, striving with futile 
hands to touch you, whispering words of 
cheer or warning to your deaf ears. 

Mrs. Jackson herself believed it implic- 
itly, and went each week to consult one or 


The last one had seen the spirit of her Aunt 
Mary, a deceased person so remote in time 
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Tell your dealer about 
this cigar. 


tropic-flavored cigar that 
is the umusual combination 


Girard Cigar. The filler is 


sitive nerves, yet always ri 
satisfying. 


l 


y 
you 


} not 





Tell him we refund his money for any Girard 
cigars that he cannot readily sell. 


Then ask him to put in the Girard for you. 


Havana tobacco—a sweet, 
thoroughly matured, seasoned without sweat- 
ing, and blended by a method of our own 

which insures a smoke agreeable to sen- 


ich and 


themthrough your dealer 


you gam su h a smoke as 


Why put it off? 


3 standard 10-cent sizes 


is also mild—that 
you get in the 
all native-grown 
mellow leaf, 










We will 
send you 
if necessary a 
sample box of 10 
Girards tor $1 or 

50 for $5. Your 
money refunded if 

you are not satished 
Sut we would rather sell 


rge him to get them for 
ou. He cannot lose. And 


1 never enjoyed before. 
Why 


ask him today , 








4 The “Broker,” 5'4-in. Perfecto 
Z TheMariner,”"5%in.Panatella Z 
The “Founder,” 5.im. Blunt 2 

Other sizes up to 15 cents straight 
Antonie Roig & Langsdorf, Philadelphia 
1871 

le e => D-' Rr The “Broker” = 7 
iw ¥ ae - — SS D Y 
5 
Cisar 0c | 
3 








Teach Your Little Ones 


To Take Pride inTheirLooks ~ 


Clean teeth are more important 
to your child than clean hands 

For on them depends health, b? 
beauty and daintiness. 

Nature gives us two sets of 
teeth, and upon the care of the | 
“first teeth” 


regularity and health of the Second 


greatly depends the 


or permanent teeth. 
Cleaning the teeth is a pleasant 
habit easily formed, espex ially with 


Or.Lyon's 


PERFECT 


Tooth Powder 


—the standard dentifrice — prepared for nearly half a century by 


a doctor of dental surgery. Its 


' . powder of velvet smoothness. 
a 
& 


3 glucose, gelatine or saccharine 


teeth and encourage decay, an 


by keeping them beautifully p 
4 clean and free from tartar. Tl 
S What Dr. Lyon's does not do only your 


y competent to do. 

3 g SOLD EVERY WHERE 
a 

OID anal cP mamanen 


Fe 
fy ' through life for which your children will ever feel grateful to you 


é 

be . . * « 

te 3 ical action, or injure the enamel. 
~ 
a 


use will be a source of comfort 


Dr. Lyon's cleans by gentle friction and is a pure gritles 


It contains no glyc erine 







lodge between the 
i cannot produc e chem 
It preserves the teeth 
olished and thoroughly 


1E SAFEST WAY. 


, 
centist is 
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The 
Ciean 
Way 

to Clean 


THE SATURDAY 


Wesiorn- Elecite 
Sturtevant 


The Sturtevant Suction Fan—the Western 
Electric Motor—both standards in their line 


for over 30 years. 


Combined they produce 
the perfect vacuum cleaner. 


The Western 


Electric-Sturtevant cleaner is the absolute 


solution of your cleaning problem. 


Both port- 


able and stationary types. 


Everything Electrical for Home and Business — many labor 
savers and comfort makers that you probably do not even 


know about. Investigate! 


Details in Booklet No. 


8266. 


WESTERN ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Manafactarers of the 6,000,000 ‘‘Bell’’ 


( gO Kansas Cit 
Milwaukee Oklahoma City 
Pittsburgh Minneapolis 
eland St. Paul 


innatt 


hiladelphia 


a 


ho vd Cin 
t Indianapolis 
val Saint Louis 


Omaha 
Salt Lake City 


Telephones 

San Fran Montreal London 
Oakland Toronto Berlin 

Los Angeles Winnipeg Paris 

Dallas Calgary Rome 
Houston Vancouver Johannesburg 
Seattle Edmonton Sydney 
Porudand Antwerp Tokyo 


EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY ELECTRICAL NEED 





Against Ripping | 


Tears 


IRELAND'S ““ioves*” 


The maker takes the whole responsibility when 
you buy these gloves. If they prove defective 
we will giedly exchange them. Get the signed 
Guarantee Bond in every pair, Style Book—free. 
Ireland Bros., 30 State St., Johnstown, N. Y. 
a New York Sales Dept.: A.M. Tolsen Co., 45 B. 17th St. 


Seams and 














The“Broncho Buster” 


The kind Texas cowboys 
are wearing . Originated 
andmanu tac tured by 









richly carved Mexican 
leather band. Two 
dimensions, 
all sizes. 
Crown 44 


or 5% inches ite m 3 or 3% inches. Prepaid for only $3 
“aes * Hate, Prepaid, $2. 


suey refunded if not as represented. 
with each order, a Mexican Opal 





novsTow HAT ©O., Dept. A, Houston, Texas 
















“Extra twist” 
means 
extra wear 
Even if you are hard on 


socks, you'll wear Iron Clad 
No. 188 an uncommonly long time 


before the first sign of a hole appears. 
Phe heels and toes of this sock are made of a special processed 


extra twist” yarn that gives them double durability, without clumsiness. 
Socks cannot be made which for weight 
and texture will outwear Iron Clad 

\nd 188 is a Aandseme sock! —-soft, silk-like in texture; 


ok far to find its « 


18 beeutiful colors: B urgundy, Corn 

New Tan, Golden Tan, Dark Tan, Oxblood, Dark Blue, 
New Cerise and Black. Sizes 94, 10, 1044, 11, 

Get some 188’s today! We know yeu'll be pleased 


we'll prepay 


ect for each pair, stating size 





seamless, snug-fitting and comfortable. You'll 


mbination of qualities in any other 25¢ hose. 
Ecru, Light Grey, Heliotrope, 


Light Tan, Smoke, Hunter Green, 


Copenhagen Blue, Dark Grey, Navy Blue, 


1114 


If your dealer doesn't carry them, send 25c to us 


special postage to get you acquainted with their quality. 


Our handsome new catalog shows this sock in actual colors; and other 


hosiery for the whole family 


drop a postal today 


for your free copy. 


COOPER, WELLS & CO., 212 Vine Street, St. Joseph, Michigan 
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that she had been clean forgotten. But it 
| was a valuable pointer. When you come 
| to think about it at least seven parties out 
| of ten, if they was any way along in years, 
| had a dead Aunt Mary. And it was best 


| to go to the ones. Mrs. Jackson 
| admitted that. You paid more, but you 
| got more. 


Uncle Bunker became of this opinion 
| very soon. What Mrs. Jackson disclosed 
to him about May wheat had seemed to be 
hardly worth the dollar she asked. He 
began going to the good ones, and Bean 
gathered that even their superior gifts left 
something to be desired. The brilliant 
uncle began to accustom his home circle to 
frowns. Bean and the older Clara—she 
was beginning to complain about not sleep- 
ing and a pain in her side—-were sensible of 
this change, but the younger Clara only 
pouted when she noticed it at all, prettily 
accusing her splendid consort of not caring 
for her as he had once professed to. She 
spent more time over her hair and shopped 
extensively for feminine trappings. 

Then one day this uncle came home, a 
slinking wreck of beauty, and told Aunt 
Clara that all was lost save honor. Bean 

| heard the interesting announcement and 
gathered, after a question from his aunt, 
that his own patrimony had been a part of 
that all which was lost save honor. He 
heard his uncle add tearfully that one shot 
would end it now. 

He was frightened by this, but his Aunt 
Clara seemed not to be. He heard her say: 
“There, there! Did a nassy ol’ martet do 
adainst 'ums!” And later she was seen to 
take him up tea and toast and chic ken. 


The years seemed to march more ewiftly 
then, school and growing and little changes 
in the house. Booful had never fired the 
shot that would have ended it all. The 
older Clara inconsequently died and the friv- 
olous Clara took her place in the kitchen. 
She had not corrected her light manner, but 
slowly she changed with the years until she 
was almost as faded as the old Clara had 
been—more ambitious, however, and work- 
ing to better purpose. They went to a new 
and finer house that would hold more 
boarders; and the sign, which was lettered 
in gold, said Boarders Taken—a far more 
dignified sign than the old with its frank 
appeal of Boarders Wanted. That new 
sign intimated a noble condescension. 

Aunt Clara had not only settled down to 


| be a worker, but had proved to be a man- 


ager. Booful actually performed little serv- 
ices about the house, staying in the kitchen 
at mealtime to carve and help serve the 
food. Aunt Clara had been unexpectedly 
adamant in the matter of his taking a fine 
revenge on the market that had gone 
against him. She refused to provide the 
very modest sum he pleaded for to this end, 
and as the two old Uncle Bunkers were 
equally obdurate—they said they had 
known, when he married that flutter-budget, 
| just how he would end—his leisure was 
| never seriously menaced. 

Aunt Clara was especially firm about the 

| money because of the considerable life- 
insurance premiums she soon began to pay. 
It was her whim that little Bean had not 
been of competent years to lose all save 
honor, and she had discovered a life- 
insurance company whose officers were mad 
enough to compute Booful’s loss to the 
world in dollars and cents. He was, in fact, 
considered an excellent risk. He did not 
| fade after the manner of the busy Aunt 
| Clara. 

Bean grew to college years. Aunt Clara 
| had been insistent about the college; it 
was to be the best business college in Chi- 
cago. Bean matriculated without formality 
and studied stenography and typewriting. 
Aunt Clara had been afraid that he might 
get in with a fast college set and learn to 
drink and smoke and gamble. It may be 
admitted that he wished to do just these 
things; but he had observed the effects of 
drink, his one experience with tobacco re- 
mained all too vivid, and gambling required 
more capital than the carfare he was usually 
provided with. Besides, you came to a bad 
end if you gambled. It led to other things. 

Nor would he, on the public street, join 
with any number of his class in the college 
ell. He was afraid a policeman would arrest 
tod Even in the more mature years of a 
comparatively blameless life he remained 
afraid of policemen and never one 
without a tremor. All of which conduced 
to his efficiéncy as a student. When others 
fled to their questionable pleasures he was 
as likely as not to remain in his chair before 
a typewriter, pounding out over and over: 


| 


October /2, 19/2 


“The quick brown fox jumps over the lazy 
dog . a dramatic enough situation 
ingeniously ‘cane to utilize all of the 
letters of our alphabet. 

At last he was pronounced competent, 
received a diploma— which Aunt Clara 
framed handsomely and hung in her own 
room beside the pastel portrait of Booful 
in his opulent prime—and went forth to do 
a man’s work. 

The veil that hangs between mortal eyes 
and the Infinite had many times been 
pierced for him by the able Mrs. Jackson. 
He was now to enter another and more 
significant stage of his spiritual develop- 
ment under the guidance of his first 
employer. 

This was a noble-looking old man, white- 
bearded and vast of brow, who came to be 
a boarder. He was a believer in the cult 
of theosophy and specialized on-reincarna- 
tion. Neither word was luminous to Bean, 
but he learned that the old gentleman was 
writing a book and would need an aman- 
uensis. They agreed upon terms and the 
work began. The book was a romance 
entitled Glimpses Through the Veil of 
Time, and it was to tell of a soul's adven- 
tures through a prolonged series of rein- 
carnations. So much Bean grasped. The 
terminology of the author was more diffi- 
cult. When you have chiefly learned to 
write: “‘ Your favor of the 11th inst. came 
duly to hand and in reply we beg to state” 
it is confusing to be switched to such words 
as anthropogenesis and to chapter head- 
ings like Substituting Variable Quantities 
for Fixed Extraordinary Theoretic Possi- 
bilities. Even when the author meant to 
be most lucid Bean found him not too easy. 
“In order to simplify the theory of the 
Karmic cycle,” dictated the white-bearded 
one for his introduction, “let us think of 
the sub-planes of the astral plane as hori- 
zontal divisions, and of the types of matter 
belonging to the seven great planetary 
Logoi as perpendicular divisions crossing 
these others at right angles 

What Bean made of this in transcribing 
his notes need not be told. What is solely 
important is that, as the tale progressed, 
he became enthralled by the doctrine of 
reincarnation. It was of minor consequence 
that he became expert in shorthand. 

He had lived before—would live again! 
He had lived on this earth—-but where had 
he lived? What had been his name and 
state? There must be a way to know. 
“Ale lytus,” began an early chapter of Wo 
tale, ““was born this time in 21976 B. 
in a male body as the son of a king, in want 
is now the Telugu country not far from 
Masulipatam. He was proficient in riding, 
shooting, swimming and the sports of his 
race. When he came of age he married 
Surya, the daughter of a neighboring rajah, 
and they were very happy together in their 
religious studies 

Had he, Bunker Bean, perhaps once 
espoused the daughter of a rajah and been 
happy in religious studies with her? Had 
he, perchance, been even the rajah himse!f? 
Ww hy not? 

The romance was never finished. A 
worried son of the old gentleman appeared 
one day, alleged that he had run off from 
a good home where he was kindly treated, 
and by mild force carried him back. But 
a had performed his allotted part in Bean’s 
ife. 

A few books had been left and these were 
read. Death was a recurring incident in an 
endless life. Wise men, he saw, had found 
this an answer to all problems—founders 
of religions and philosophies—Buddha, 
Pythagoras, Plato, the Christ. Wise 
moderns had accepted it—-Max Miiller 
and Hume and Goethe, Fichte, Schelling, 
Lessing. Bean could not appraise these 
authorities, but the names sounded tre- 
mendous and the men had seemed to think 
that reincarnation was the only doctrine 
of immortality a philosopher could consider. 

It remained, then, to explore the Karmic 
past of Bunker Bean—not in any mood of 
lightness. A verse quoted by the old man 
had given him pause: 


Who toiled a slave may come anew a prince 
For gentle worthiness and merit won ; 

Who ruled a king may wander earth in rags 
For things done and undone. 


What had he been? For ruling once as a 
king, a bad king, was he now merely Bunker 
Bean, not precisely roaming the earth in 
rags, but sidling timidly through its terrors, 
disbelieving in himself, afraid of policemen, 
afraid of life? 


(TO BE CONTINUED) 
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These Striking Advantages 
Compel Attention 


POWER — Compared with any car of its price the Studebaker (Flanders) ‘‘20’’ has not only 
power, but super-power — always a resolute, unyielding, conquering ability to go. Its large 
valves, ample intake manifold, dome pistons and remarkable motor design make it incom 
parable in this respect. The motor has turned under load up to 3000 revolutions per minute 
and gives the car extraordinary power and speed. Owners unite in testifying that they never 
find a road where the car will not turn its wheels. Its excellent balance makes travelling easy. 


DURABILITY — Here the Studebaker advantage is paramount. We maintain an entire depart- 
ment of experts to test every shipment of iron and steel which enters our plants, and also to 
test all the finished product. Our records can tell any Studebaker owner precisely the 
analysis of each piece of steel in his car and, in addition, the strain, far beyond driving 
conditions, which the different parts will stand. So carefully do we watch the manufacture 
of our cars and assure our owners of lasting satisfaction. 


ECONOMY —The last three months’ letters from Studebaker ‘‘20’’ owners show a total upkeep 
cost, over a considerable period, averaging $14 per month. Conditions vary so much that 
this average may be quite high, or possibly a little low, depending upon use, but any man of 
moderate means can drive a Studebaker *‘20’’ and enjoy all that anyone can ask of an 
automobile, with absolute certainty that his expense will always be within reason. 


The taree points are Giloe ry pr pective owner lhe MIN up autom d wlisfa n, a 


1 Studebaker 2U has a great and proved advantagi ‘ee our dealer today and decide for yoursels 


STUDEBAKER CARS 


(Nickel or Brass Trimmed) 













STUDEBAKER (Flanders) STUDEBAKER (F-M-F) 

Roadster $750 Touring Car $i 100 

louring Car R00 Detachable Der 

Utility Car RO” Tonneau . 

Delivery Car R00 Roadste 0 
All prices f 4. Detroit. Top, Windshield, Prest-O-1 ite Tenk and Speedeme 


You can get prompt delivery. Our Art Catalog 5 mailed on req 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 
DETROIT, MICH. 
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In buying a car ora motoreyele, look 
sharply at the lighting equipment 


If the pri 
nember you 
It the 
well 
and you'll probably buy a Prest-O-Lite Gas Tank 


machine 
ment and good! 


ment, 


But if “tafe not supposed to pay extra 
ghting " ent, don't accept a make- 
! Insist on having Prest-O-Lite 


Nevices for making your own gas, “included 


the ¢ quis mee have been thrown away 

guest by thousands upon thousands of 
motor t 

experienced motorist will tell you that 


\ 
Preat-<).Lite re to-use gas Costs no more 


For AUTOMOBILES 
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stiy re i needs no attention that any 
lealer cannot qi ickly and intelligently give. 
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from the seat 
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e of any motor vehicle includes lighting equipment, re 
aren't getting it free—you're paying for it. 

you buy is sold frankly without lighting equip- 
That leaves you free to buy your own equip- 


usually costs less — than the carbide consumed 
in any effort to make your own gas 

So the cleanliness, convenience, dependabil- 
ity and brilliance of Prest-O-Lite are your clear 
gain. Steady, unflickering light that floods the 
road far ahead, turned on and off like a gas jet 

This kind of light prevents accidents, makes 
night riding a keen pleasure, and gives you 
satisfaction the year around, 


For MOTORCYCLES 


Prest-O-Lite is the ONLY lighting system 
that makes night riding possible and safe for 
the motorcyclist. Easily attached to any 
motoreycl 

The first cost of the tank itself is low and 
the money invested in it is not spent, because 
a genuine Prest-C-Lite Tank never gets to be 
second-hand and is always a READY CASII 
ASSET. 

Talk it over with your nearest dealer (auto- 
mobile or motorcycle), or write us, 
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| , estO Liter * —— needed if you have any trouble in realizing the per 
Perfect convenience plus The flame fect satisfaction which we aim to give, write us. 
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PrestO Lite economy and snaticaily z one a 
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reliability prevent. “The Prest-O-Lite Co. inst: 
= oa oy ee Branch Offices and Service Stations in all 
, Thi ’ wae a emell eananet Principal Cities. Charging plants in all parts 
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“Tryt this “Acid Mouth” Test 


END for Free Acid Test Papers and sample ‘Tube of Pebeco. 
Do it now—delay means decay. Find out whether your mouth 
isacid, and howtoovercome it by using this truly complete dentifrice. 


Tooth decay is caused by an excess of acid in the mouth 
of people (9 out of every 10, authorities estimate 









TREES 
“Sane te 7 


The great majority 
have unnaturally acid mouths. 


=< PEBEC-O-. ALY 
| _ TOOTH PASTE 


These test papers will show whether your mouth is acid 
papers on the tongue until saturated by the saliva. 
gives positive proof of an acid mouth 








or not. Hold one of tt 
If the paper turns pink it 
the great cause of decay. 

After making this test, thoroughly cle anse the mouth, teeth and tongue wit 
PEBECO. Then with a fresh test paper make another test in the same mar 

as with the first. This second paper will remain blue in contrast to the redd 
tints of the first paper, showing that the effect of PEBECO is to correct t! 3 
acidity of the mouth and, by daily use, keep it in a natural condit A, a 
PEBECO Tooth Paste was specially made for this purpose from the for y 

mula of a great scientist. It is doubly preventive—it not only neutral 
izes the acids, but it destroys the germs of decay. It does more 
than ordinary dentifrices because it preserves as well as cleanse 


Send for 10-day trial tube and Acid Test Papers 
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. See for yourself how Pebeco whitens 
xs your breath, and leaves 
revitalized and refreshed 
‘ ‘ PEBECO Tos Paste is the product of hygienic 
laboratories of P. Beiersdorf & Co., Hamburg, 
Germany, and is sold all over the world in large 50« 
tubes. Only a small quantity is needed at a time. 


LEHN & FINK, 106 William St. ,New York City 


the teeth, sweetens 9. 
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your whole mouth delightfully Py 
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A LEHN & FINK 
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The Young Man Who Takes a Long Look Ahead 


Is forced to this conclusion: in whatever field of business his efforts are to be extended, his success 








—— 


must depend largely upon his training. The young men of today—those who think for them- | 


selves—are not content to accept employmentata nominal wage and trust to luck for advancement. 


They are not content to do so, we say, 
because their advancement does not de- 
pend upon chance, but upon two very 
concrete things: their natural ability, 
and theis special education for the work 


before them. 


Assuming that all young men are 
equal in natural ability—no one will 
admit he is below the average —then 
the progress of each depends directly 
The young man 
who is specially trained for his position 
has an untold advantage over him who 


upon his training. 
is not so trained. 


Education Division 


obvious. 


effective way. 


The Curtis Publishing Company Philadelphia, Penna. 





Employers are willing to pay a higher salary 
to the young man so trained 
services are worth more at the outset, and 
can advance him more rapidly because he is 
not obliged to devote the early years of his 
employment to learning the business. 


To the young man who looks ahead, 
therefore, the value of such an education is 
The next step is to secure that edu- 
cation in the most economical and the most 


Under the Curtis Scholarship Plan a young 
man-——or a young woman—can secure the 
training he needs without a cent of cost. 
He can select the institution which in his 


judgment can best give him what he wants. 
All the advantages of a complete technical 
education are his. We pay the bills. 


If you are one of the young men to whom 
this advertisement is addressed, let us explain 
our Education Offer in more specific terms. 
No matter what your intended vocation may 
be—architecture, engineering, salesmanship, 
law, merchandising —this offer should be of 
particular interest to you, for by giving us 
only the off-time you can conveniently spare, 
you can secure, free of charge, a special 
education which will entitle you to a higher 
salary and more rapid advancement. 


Address your letter to the 


use his 
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ON MAIN STREET 


(Continued from Page 16) 


music of the highest order. The officiating 
cle an, the Right Reverend R. Jordan 
Roll, D. D., issues forth. The bride is given 
away by her father, who earlier in the day 
has got in practice by also giving away a 
certified check for a few millions, the recipi- 
ent in both instances being the same. e 
solemn words are uttered which unite the 
fond pair in the preferred gold-bearing 
bonds of wedlock, while without the crowds 
riot to and fro, and all is merry and bright 
on the gladsome marriage day. 

After which the couple sail away for 
foreign parts on the Mauretania and the 
presents follow on the Lusitania, making 
a full load—and nothing more is heard 
from them until the smashup comes. The 
contributory causes leading up to this 
dénouement are various and numerous. 
Sometimes the lady finds she has a title 
and nobody to show it to. Two of the 
richest young women in America who con- 
tracted marriages with Hungarian noblemen 
have never been presented at the Austrian 
court—and never will be, either, because 
the Austrian court requires sixteen quarter- 
ings on the ancestral shield. Trademarks 
do not count; it takes ancestral quarter- 
ings. And owing to an oversight on the 
part of the framers of the Constitution of 
the United States—or somebody—we are 
doing very little in ancestral quarterings 
on this side of the water. In time Congress 
may remedy the defect; but at this writ- 
ing we are not carrying any ancestral 
quarterings in stock. 

This country has been very kind to the 
excessively rich. By doing things which 
would have landed their forbears in 
Newgate they land in Newport. Along the 
Eastern seaboard there has been developed, 
by careful culture, a type of person who 
will permit a rich man to call him “My 
good man” without taking off his coat 
right there on the spot and proving that 
he’s not only a good man but a blamed 
sight the better man of the two. However, 
we have never made any adequate provi- 
sion for armorial quarterings; and so these 
two young women, for notable examples 
and a good many others perhaps whom we 
shall not mention— cannot go to court. 


Game Not Worth the Scandal 


Life in an ancestral castle that is liable 
to fall down any minute likewise palls 
sometimes upon an American bride. She 
ean walk in a vaulted hall full of ancestral 
portraits, but she misses the pleasant open 
plumbing to which she has been accus- 
tomed. Such medieval fixings as a donjon- 
keep, a moat, a portcullis, a demiculverin 
and a demijohn are highly attractive things 
to have round, no doubt; but they do not 
compensate for the absence of a bathtub 
and a waterproof roof. Anyway she is not 
accustomed to this sort of thing—where 
she came from only bats and ghosts live 
in melancholy ruins. lar human 
beings have regular houses, One imagines 
the titled lady sitting alone in a banquet 
hall tearing the stubs out of her depleted 
bankbook one by one and saying pensively 
the while: ‘“‘He loves me; he noe me 
not!’’ And when she comes to the last one 
she may be reasonably sure that he loves 
her not. There have been such instances 
if we can believe what we hear. 

Some one went to the trouble recently 
of compiling a list of forty-six of these 
international marriages between American 
women and European noblemen that had 
ended in divorce, in separation or in deser- 
tion by the husband. According to the 
evidence brought out in court, the wives 
among other things—had been threatened 
with earving knives; forced to entertain 
toedancers and prizefighters at dinner; 
compelled to surrender all their money on 
the day of the wedding; driven into the 
street at night; struck with clubs; insulted 
in public; kept prisoners in locked and 
barred rooms; robbed of their jewelry and 
beaten brutally. It was estimated that the 
joint fortunes of these forty-six American 
brides amounted to ninety million dollars, 
most of which had been spent by their 
husbands. In view of this interesting com- 
pilation of results, the initiatory expense 
and trouble of the weddings seemed hardly 
justified; the game apparently was not 
worth the scandal. 

Not so very long ago the daughter of one 
of the wealthiest men in America was 
getting married. There was only one 


drawback to the complete success of the 
undertaking as viewed through New York 
eyes—she was marrying a self-respecting, 
self-supporting American instead of a per- 
son with a title; but in all other respects 
the appurtenances and accessories were in 
keeping with what the New York public 
has learned to expect of a society wedding. 
There was a police commissioner then who 
didn’t know his business. He is gone now, 
having been succeeded by eighteen or 
nineteen other police commissioners—so 
his name esca me; but I do remember | 
this: he failed to send enough police to the 
church. He only sent a beggarly hundred 
orso. The deme Mog to the number of ten or | 
fifteen thousand, turned out and swamped | 
the policemen bodily. They overran the | 
lines, stormed the doors of the church and, 
if my memory serves me aright, smashed 
windows. One woman was caught trying to 
crawl down a coal chute into the basement; 
she said she was a dressmaker and that she 
meant to take notes on the costumes of the 
wedding party. If that were true she had 
a much better excuse than most of the 
others who tried to break in. 
A majority of the mob were women, and | 
well-dressed women at that; but there were | 
plenty of men too—mainly persons afflicted | 
in a violent form with that phase of New- 
Yorkitis which impels a man to fight his | 
way madly across a crowded platform, jam 
his way aboard an already packed L train, 
come down the steps at his station on a 
hard run—and then spend twenty minutes 
standing in front of a show window watch- 
ing a man demonstrating a new style of 
collar button. People who haply live else- 
where do not realize what sad and dun- 
colored lives the masses of New York 
people live! They are in the midst of big 
things, but not of them. They are motes 
buzzing in a swarm of five million other 
motes. They are where the wheels go round, 
but nobody ever invites them for a ride. 


Among Those Present 


In a smaller community there is an 
opening once in a while for the average 
unknown citizen to figure in the life and 
the movement of the place; in New York 
he is never heard of unless he’s lucky enough 
to be drawn for service on a jury trying a 
prominent murderer or to get run over in 
a public and spectacular manner by an 
automobile. It is because of this that so 
many oo New York men show a 
strange, pitiable eagerness to project them- 
selves into the center of things, and to share 
even remotely in the excitement of the 
moment, no matter what the cost may be | 
in comfort and dignity and self-respect. | 
And so, by the thousand, these men came | 
to this wedding and battled like tigers for 
places in the front row; but the women | 
were worse even than the men. The bride 
was almost torn apart when she stepped 
out of her carriage; apparently a large 
number of ladies were simultaneously 
actuated by the same desire—namely, to 
see if it were true about her having on nine 
thousand dollars’ worth of real lace. The | 
groom had to fight for his life—and he 
wasn’t dressed for fighting either. 

A few months later caoiier young woman 
of great wealth was married in the same 
church. This wedding was more orthodox 
the groom had a title—not one of the big 
three-rings-and-elevated-stage titles, but 
nevertheless a title. This time the police 
cornmissioner in wer for the moment 
showed wisdom. He detailed two hundred 
and sixty-four policemen--the papers all 
printed the figures—to handle the situa- 
tion. Thick blue lines of brass-buttoned 
heroes closed Fifth Avenue to all traffic for 
two blocks above the church and for two 
blocks below it. Everywhere there were 
policemen—on foot, on horseback, in full 
panoply and disguised as persons. By 
main brute force they herded the crowd 
back within bounds—a crowd estimated 
at twelve thousand; but still there was 
trouble, and plenty of it. A lot of people, 
mostly women, who hadn’t been invited 
managed to get inside the church. One 
story was that a lot of forged admission 
tickets were printed by some enterprising 

rson and peddled to the highest bidder. 

he interlopers swarmed in like a plague of 
locusts. They overran the church, jostling 
the ushers aside and preémpting the seats 
that had been set aside for other persons; 
and when the rightly qualified guests 
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well known contractors of New York, have displaced six double 
teams with one of our 5-ton trucks 


Mack 


Proved by 12 years of real use 


Hewitt 


Proved by 10 years of real use 


“Leading gasoline trucks of the world” 


Saurer 


Proved by 17 years of real use 


o 
Modern Business 
The right motor-truck—the right one— 
enlarges the scope of business and makes it 
more effective. In this connection we offer: 
i. A truck for every need of every industry. 
Capacities of 1, 1%, 2, 3. 4, 4%, §. 6%, 7% and 
10 tons, with every method of load distribution, 
and bodies adapted to all kinds of business. 
Trucks that have already earned their owners 
more than the investment. 
3. Help in your transportation problem, 


Inform yourself what motor-transportation with 
International trucks means to your business, 


International Motor Company 


General Offices Works 
Broadway and 57th St New York Allentown Pa; Plainfield N ] 


Sales and Service Stations: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston, Cleveland, Cin 
Buffalo, Baltimore, Newark, Pittsburgh, St Louis, Atlanta, Kansas Cit 
Denver, San Francisco, Los Angeles and other large cities 


anadian Sales Agents: The Canadian Fairbanks-Morse ( Ltd, Montreal 
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How Much Should Good 
Shoes Cost? 


If you will wear 
Beacon Shoes you will 
know that many other 
shoe prices are too high. 


For $3.00, $3.50 and 
$4.00 you can buy a 
pair of Beacon Shoes— 
Union Made by Genuine Goodyear Welt Process. Thirty-four 
hundred dealers sell Beacon Shoes in the United States. Ask any 
one of them, or write us for catalog. We will supply you direct 
where we have no dealer at regular prices. 

F. M. HOYT SHOE COMPANY, Manchester, N. H. 


Snappy styles, 
perfect fit from 
best leathers 
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Bookkeepers 


Here is the paper for your new set of 
books for next year. It’s the ideal ledger 
paper and it has the staying qualities that 
make it always to be desired. It has the 
finest of writing and ruling qualities and 
you'll find it just right for your purposes. 
It stands erasing without flinching and the 
rubbed spot takes the ink smoothly, leaving 
the second writing as legible as the first. 


stands the repeated turning of the leaves in 
all books that you use, doesn’t tear easily 
and both sides of the sheet have the 
same writing surface. Made in white, 
buff and blue. The buff is recommended 
for those having sensitive eyes. You'll 
do well to specify Scotch Linen Ledger 
paper for all books in your department. 


You may pay more, but you 
cannot buy better value. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 
Holyoke, U.S. A. 
Established 1853 
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hve $30 to $200 

a Utica Plier. Dla It will save yo Easy to put up. Portable. 
Na erred | tipper —— RAO aa MAR | All sizes. Postal brings 
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THE EDWARDS MPG. CO., 241-291 Eggleston Ave., Cincinnati, 0. 


FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH, ITALIAN 


Can be lea wae quickly, easily and Fetecnauiil at 

spare moments, in your own home, You hear th 

Suing caine < pt eg = ppm <2 ape eh 
word aod se In a surprising! 

you (an je sk a new language by ’ the 


LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 


ombined with 
Rosenthal's 
Send for Booklet and Testimonials 
THE LANGUAGE-PHONE METHOD 
903 Putnam Bidg. 2 W. 45th St..N Y. 


Ge. 500 Whitesboro Mt. Utica, N.Y. sew bee 


wear like diamonds. Brilliancy guaran 
t orever acid and fire like diamonds. 
Have rs opasts toti or backing. Set only in M karat 
«lid gold mountings. About 1-30th the price of 
\ Samonds. A marveloussy nthetic gem—will cut 
Yulass. Guaranteed not an tmitation, 
















Stan! file 





sad 6a contain no gtase. Sent COD), 
we je “‘ttoexamination. Write today for 
ur 4 color catalog DeLuxe, it's free 


Rench ewalry Co., 646 A Washington five. St. Louis 








Sleep Like a “Log”—Every Night 
Look at the picture. It is an illustrated affidavit of the position in 
which Foster IDEAL Springs hold the body. That’s the natural, 
healthful way—no strain on the spine. Every part of the body is supported 
gently, evenly, buoyantly. No sagging—no rolling to the center, even 
with people of unequal weight. 


Foster IDEAL Springs 


Sold on Thirty Nights’ Free Tyial and Guaranteed for Life. Made plain or uphol- 
steved, for metal and wood bedsteads. Foster Metal Bedsteads and Accident- Proof 
Noiseless Cribs stand at the head of their class. IDEAL brass bedsteads finished in 
acid-proof lacquer. At all good dealers. 


Our new book “Wide Awake Facts About Sleep” will interest you. Send for it. 
FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO. 


140 Broad Street, Utica, New York 20 Buchanan Street and Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 
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arrived they refused to vacate. There were 
quarrels and hard words and the sound of 
women weeping. For an hour before the 
ceremony the whole place was in a turmoil, 
and when the ceremony began the turmoil 
grew worse. 

At the first sight of the bridal party 
entering nearly all the women present stood 
up. They stepped up on the seats, and 
some of them climbed still higher and 
balanced themselves precariously upon the 
backs of the pews. The march of the choir 
boys was halted while policemen ejected 
a photographer who had suddenly bobbed 
up at the head of the main aisle with 
his camera aimed and his bomb loaded, 
all ready to take a snapshot of the couple as 
they reached the altar. By reason of the 
noise, the words of the clergyman were 
inaudible to persons in the front pews, 
inside the white ribbons; and, after the 
matriage was over and the couple started 
for the door, the crowds swarmed into the 
aisle, breaking up the procession and 
threatening to trample and suffocate 
children and old people. 

However, in all other respects this wed- 
ding, as judged by the local standards of 
comparison, was a complete success. It 
cost the bride’s father nearly a hundred 
thousand dollars, exclusive of the cost of 
the wedding presents. The trousseau of 
the young woman and the costumes of her 
attendants footed up, it was estimated, to 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. That was 
merely oneitem. The flowers for the church 
decorations—all blossoms out of season 
cost ten thousand, and the favors for the 
guests added three thousand more. The 


| eaterer’s bill was four thousand dollars, and 
| that didn’t include a thousand that was 


| had no cause for complaint. 


paid for the bride’s cake, a dainty confec- 
tion which stood four feet high and weighed 
two hundred and fifty pounds before being 
eaten—and much more afterward. Ten 
thousand dollars was said to have been 
used up in entertaining guests from abroad. 
The bride had a dowry of two millions and 
the groom had debts amounting to nearly 
as much—-so there, at least, things balanced 
off properly. 

Figures were printed to show that the 
salaries paid by the city to the two hundred 
and sixty-four policemen during the time 
they were on duty at the church amounted 
to eight hundred and sixty dollars. It was 
the taxpayer who footed this bill; but he 
Merely by 


| going to the church he could get his share 


back in excitement. If he was a truckdriver 
and went there on his truck, he found the 
street closed off and could enjoy an exhila- 
rating drive of half a mile out of his way; 
and if he went afoot he could experience the 
sensation of having his face shoved in for him 
by a large policeman. From a New Yorker’s 
viewpoint nothing could be fairer than that! 
It is expected there will be several of these 
international weddings during this fall. 


Preserving Order 


FORMER newspaper cartoonist, who 
retired from picture drawing and went 





into dividend drawing as owner of a big | 


store and a few other things in Florida, was 


going home one night when he met a crowd | 


of his fellow citizens on the way to the jail. 

‘*What’sup?”’ asked the newspaper man. 

It was explained that a negro had mur- 
dered a white man that afternoon, had been 
arrested, was in jail, and that it was the 
intention of those present to lynch him. 

“Hold on!” said the newspaper man, 
mounting a convenient doorstep. “Wait 
a minute! Stop for atime! We must not 
do this thing. You all know that this 
county is a law-abiding eounty. We are 
= of the few Southern counties that never 

epudiated our bonds. When we want to 

eh a mess of bonds we take them up té 
New York and sell them at a premium. 
We've got a good reputation. We obey the 
law and pay our debts. We mustn't do 
anything to destroy that reputation. Don’t 
lynch this nigger. Let him go to trial. 
He’ll be convicted and they'll hang him, 
and we'll preserve our reputation for being 
law-abiding citizens.” 

There were murmurs of dissent. 

“And I want to say,” continued the 
newspaper man, “‘that if you persist in this 
I'll go over to the house and get my shot- 
gun and I'll stand there beside the sheriff 
and fight with him to preserve law and order. 
I'll preserve it too. Go home now, and let 


| this man have his trial and his legal hang- 


| him, my 


ing. a hang him—-but if they acquit 
iends, then I’ll be with you!” 





October /2, 1912 
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Portable fireproof garage 
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Keep 
Your Vacation 
Freshness! 


When your feet have been used 
tothe soft, elastic tread of beaches 
and turf, pine needles and coun- 
try roads, stepping back to the 
hard pavements of the city plays 
havoc with your foot comfort. 
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There are several imitations now 
of the 


PARIS GARTERS 


They imitate the box; they imitate the shape; they 






This is the time to remember that you 
can enjoy all the year around the easy, 
natural tread which banishes foot 
trouble, and makes walking a pleasure. 


Millions have 


O’Sullivan’s Heels 
of New Live Rubber 


Any shoemaker or repairer will attach 











done it by ordering 








even copy what we say about *‘ No metal can touch 


you.”’ Until they imitate the quality, you’d better 





have Paris Garters. they don’t cost any more. 


them to your shoes for 50 cents. 





It’s a good investment! 5 5 
8 Prices 25c and 50c for silk 







Laok for the name P4IRIS on | 


A. Stein & Company, Makers 
Chicago and New York 
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Bookkeepers 
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| Here is the paper for your new set of 


books for next year. It’s the ideal ledger 
paper and it has the staying qualities that 
make it always to be desired. It has the 
finest of writing and ruling qualities and 
you'll find it just right for your purposes. 
It stands erasing without flinching and the 
rubbed spot takes the ink smoothly, leaving 
the second wniting as legible as the first. 


stands the repeated turning of the leaves in 
all books that you use, doesn’t tear easily 
and both sides of the sheet have the 


same writing surface. 


Made in white, 


buff and blue. The buff is recommended 


for those having sensitive eyes. 


You'll 


do well to specify Scotch Linen Ledger 
paper for all books in your department. 


You may pay more, but you 
cannot buy better value. 


PARSONS PAPER COMPANY 


Holyoke, U.S. A. 
Established 1853 
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word and phrase. In a surprisingly short 
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combined with 
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THE LANG vaGr. NE METHOD 
903 Putuam Bidg. 2 W. 45th St..N.Y. 








Sleep Like a “Log”—Every Night 


Look at the picture. 
which Foster IDEAL 


It is an illustrated affidavit of the position in 
Springs hold the body. 


That’s the natural, 


healthful way—no strain on the spine. Every part of the body is supported 


gently, evenly, buoyantly. 
with people of unequal weight. 


No sagging—no rolling to the center, even 


Foster IDEAL Springs 


Sold on Thirty Nights’ 


stered, for metal and wood bedsteads. 
Noiseless Cribs stand at the head of their class. 
At all good dealers. 


acid-proof lacquer. 


Free Trial and Guaranteed for Life. 


Made plain or uphol- 


Foster Metal Bedsteads and Accident-Proof 


IDEAL brass bedsteads finished in 
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arrived they refused to vacate. There were 
quarrels and hard words and the sound of 
women weeping. For an hour befcre the 
ceremony the whole place was in a turmoil, 
and when the ceremony began the turmoil 
grew worse. 

At the first sight of the bridal party 


| entering nearly all the women present stood 


up. They stepped up on the seats, and 


| some of them ciimbed still higher and 


balarced themselves precariously upon the 
backs of the pews. The march of the choir 
boys was halted while policemen ejected 
a photographer who had suddenly bobbed 
up at the head of the main aisle with 
his camera aimed and his bomb loaded, 
all ready to take a snapshot of the couple as 
they reached the altar. By reason of the 
noise, the words of the clergyman were 
inaudible to persons in the front pews, 
inside the white ribbons; and, after the 
marriage was over and the couple started 
for the door, the crowds swarmed into the 
aisle, breaking up the procession and 
threatening to trample and suffocate 
children and old peeple. 

However, in all other respects this wed- 
ding, as judged by the loca! standards of 
comparison, was a complete success. It 
eost the bride’s father nearly a hundred 
thousand dollars, exclusive of the cost of 
the wedding presents. The trousseau of 
the young woman and the costumes of her 
attendants footed up, it was estimated, to 
twenty-seven thousand dollars. That was 
merely oneitem. The flowers for the church 
decorations—all blossoms out of season 
cost ten thousand, and the favors for the 


| guests added three thousand more. The 


eaterer’s bill was four thousand dollars, and 
that didn’t include a thousand that was 
paid for the bride’s cake, a dainty confec- 
tion which stood four feet high and weighed 
two hundred and fifty pounds before being 
eaten—and much more afterward. Ten 
thousand dollars was said to have been 
used up in entertaining guests from abroad. 


| The bride had a dowry of two millions and 


to eight hundred and sixty dollars. 


the groom had debts amounting to nearly 
as much—so there, at least, things balanced 
off properly. 

Figures were printed to show that the 
salaries paid by the city to the two hundred 
and sixty-four policemen during the time 
they were on duty at the church amounted 
It was 
the taxpayer who footed this bill; but he 
had no cause for complaint. Merely by 
| going to the church he could get his share 
back in excitement. If he was a truckdriver 
and went there on his truck, he found the 

street closed off and could enjoy an exhila- 
rating drive of half a mile out of his way; 
and if he went afoot he could experience the 
sensation of having his face shoved in for him 
by a large policeman. From a New Yorker's 
viewpoint nothing could be fairer than that! 
It is expected there will be several of these 
international weddings during this fall. 


Preserving Order 


FORMER newspaper cartoonist, who 
retired from picture drawing and went 
into dividend drawing as owner of a big 





store and a few other things in Florida, was | 
going home one night when he met a crowd | 


of his fellow citizens on the way to the jail. 
“*What’sup?” asked the newspaper man. 
It was explained that a negro had mur- 
dered a white man that afternoon, had been 
arrested, was in jail, and that it was the 
intention of those present to lynch him. 
“Hold on!” said the newspaper man, 
mounting a convenient doorstep. “Wait 
a minute! Stop for atime! We must not 
do this thing. You all know that this 
county is a law-abiding county. We are 
one of the few Southern counties that never 
repudiated our bonds. When we want to 
l1 a mess of bonds we take them up te 
New York and sell them at a premium. 
We've got a good reputation. We obey the 
law and pay our debts. We mustn't do 
anything to destroy that reputation. Don’t 
lynch this nigger. Let him go to trial. 
He’ll be convicted and they'll hang him, 
and we'll preserve our reputation for being 


) | law-abiding citizens.” 


There were murmurs of dissent. 

“And I want to say,” continued the 
newspaper man, “‘that if you persist in this 
I'll go over to the house and get my shot- 


and fight with him to preserve law and order. 


| gun and I'll stand there beside the sheriff | 


| I'll preserve it too. Go home now, and let | 
| this man have his trial and his legal hang- | 

ing. They'll hang him—but if they acquit | 
| him, my friends, then I'll be with you!” 


October /2, 1912 
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Your Vacation 


Freshness! : 
When your feet have been used c No metal 
“can touch you 


tothe soft, elastic tread of beaches 
and turf, pine needles and coun- 
try roads, stepping back to the 
hard pavements of the city plays 
havoc with your foot comfort. 

























There are several imitations now 
of the 


PARIS GARTERS 


They imitate the box; they imitate the shape; they 






This is the time to remember that you 
can enjoy all the year around the easy, 
natural tread which banishes foot 
trouble, and makes walking a pleasure. 


Millions have 


O’Sullivan’s Heels 
of New Live Rubber 


Any shoemaker or repairer will attach 











done it by ordering 








even copy what we say about **‘ No metal can touch 


you.”’ Until they imitate the quality, you’d better 





. : have Paris Garters. [hey don’t cost any more. 
them to your shoes for 50 cents. . ‘ 
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If I Bought a Car 


By R. &. Olds, Designer 


Here are some things which I’d require if 


I bought a car. 
building 60,000 cars. 


I’ve learned their need by 


I could save, I judge, $200 per car by building 


Reo the Fifth without them. 


But you might 


lose three times that by the lack. 


Economy 


| would want economy of upkeep 
That would mean big tires 


My cars have always been over- 
tired, according to usual standards 
But on October ist I added 22 per 
the Reo the 


34x4 


tire 
Now the tires are 


cent to 
Fifth 


size on 


lire makers say that 22 per cent 
will add 65 per cent to the average 


tire mileage 


lo further save on tires and fuel 
I would want a light, strong car. 


hat means drop forgings, costing 


twice what castings cost. Jn Reo 
the Fifth I use roo, 
\nd | add considerable cost to 


the body to save another 50 pounds. 


Safety 


| would look out for safety, above 
all eise, in any car I bought. 


In Reo the Fifth I use Chrome 
Nickel Steel, Vanadium Steel and 
Manganese Steel. Then each lot of 
steel is analyzed twice to make sure 
of the needed strength 


I insist on big margins of safety 
Every driving part in Reo the Fifth 


ismade sufficient for a45-horsepower 


1 use 14-inch 


, Sure cor trol 


brake drums for 


Durability 


of my own, bought for 
use, I would look for 
immense durability 


Ina Cal 


many years 


Roller bearings cost five times as 
much as the usual ball bearings. But 


they save many times their cost. 


R. M. Owen & Co., 


In Reo the Fifth I 
bearings —11 of them 
Hyatt High Duty 


use 15 roller 
Timken, 4 


I use a machine for testing my 
springs, and I require them to stand 
100,000 vibrations. 


] test my gears in a crushing ma 
chine, to prove that each tooth will 
stand 75,000 pounds. 


Each engine is tested 20 hours on 
blocks, and 28 hours in the chassis. 


I spend about $10 extra for a cen- 
trifugal water pump, over the cost 
of a syphon. 


The various parts of this car get a 
thousand inspections, so errors and 
weaknesses can't creep in. My 190 
drop forgings do away with the 
hidden flaws often found in steel 
castings. 


I limit my output to 50 cars daily, 
so the men are never rushed. 


Such cars show the absolute min 
imum of wear 


Comfort 


I would never buy a car which 
skimped on comfort, for the pleasure 
of motoring depends on it. 


For comfort in driving I doubly 
heat my carburetor. That saves the 
troubles with low-grade gasoline. | 
use a $75 magneto to save ignition 
troubles. In Reo the Pifth you can 
start on magneto 


I us€ a new type of center control, 
so all the gear shifting is done by 
moving a lever only three inches in 
each of four directions. You would 
not go without it for $100 after you 
try it out. 


Both brakes are operated by foot 
pedals, so no levers are in the way 
of the driver. And the driver sits 
on the left hand side, close to the 
cars he passes. 


For comfort in riding I use big 
springs—seven-leaf springs, two in- 
ches wide, with rear springs 46 inches 


lcng. They are Sheldon springs 


I give a long, wide car, with ample 
room. I give them deep cushions, 
built so they never sag. 


I use genuine leather in uphol- 
stering and fill it with the best 
curled hair. 


. . 
Finish 

rhen | want for my own use a 
beautiful car. So I build this car 
with an impressive body, and finish 
it with 17 coats. I use electric side 
lights, and build them flush with 
the dash. 


I give to every detail that final 
touch which adds to one’s pride in a 
car. I abominate petty economies. 


Men’s Faith In Me 


After 25 years, the best I have 
gained is men’s faith in the cars I 
build. And my chiefest aim is to 
justify that faith. 


I could easily save $200 per car 
by skimping on things which buyers 
don’t see. That slighted car at a 
startling price would pay me more 
profit than Reo the Fifth. And, by 
talking equipment —the things one 
I could sell more cars, beyond 
any doubt, than by dealing with 
hidden worth. 


sees 


But my ambition doesn't lead 
that way. I would never buy a car 


which the makers iped, and | 
never shall try to ne. 
’ ~ 


Enough men will always want well 
built cars—generous, roomy, econom- 
ical, safe—to keep this factory busy. 
And those men will always say good 
words about my engineering. 


Reo the Fifth, with the latest im- 


provements, is shown in our new 


catalog. Write us fom it and we will 
tell you where to vee/ear 





30-35 
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Wheel Base— 
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Speed— 
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per Hour 
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Top and windsh 
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cover, windshield, gas tank for h 


in price. 
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We equip this car with mohair top, side curtains and slip 
hts, speed ter and self-starter—all for $100 extra. 
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THE SATURDAY 


PRESIDENTIAL POSSIBILITIES 


(Continued from Page 23) 


This meant, if it meant anything, that 
the tariff question, put to the fore of the 
Democratic platform, had been subord:- 
nated. And the first suggestion that this 
was so—if I may record my guess—was 
contained in that particular sentence in 
Mr. Wilson’s speech of acceptance, to wit: 
“TI say nothing for the moment about the 
policy of protection, conceived and carried 
out as a disinterested statesman might 
conceive it.” 

The governor does not look with favor 
upon the initiative and referendum, or upon 
the presidential primary ‘“‘as at present 
conducted.” He is openly opposed to the 
recall of judges, while of the recall of 
judicial decisions he said: 

“Lincoln held it to be the inalienable 
right of an unsuccessful litigant to go down 
to the tavern and cuss the court. It is the 
theory of Roosevelt that it is the right of 
an unsuccessful litigant to go down to the 
tavern and overrule the court.” 

The New Nationalism, he admits, makes 
him crazy. To strengthen the arm of the 
Federal Government, he believes, would 
make possible other “criminal acts,” like 
the absorption of Tennessee Coal and Iron 
by United States Steel. ‘When Roosevelt 
authorized that deal,’ said the governor, 
pointing his finger at me, “‘he did what I'd 
do if a man came in here and said he wanted 
to kill another man, but wanted me to as- 
sure him of pardon before firing the shot; 
then, receiving that assurance, went out 
and committed murder.” 

When you ask about the rule of the 
people, the governor takes you back to 
what he calls ‘‘first principles.” ‘“‘The 
ballot is not an inalienable right of a free 
man,” he insisted. “It is given by society 
only to those who will use it for the com- 
mon good of all, and no man can use the 
ballot for the common good who does not 
have knowledge, experience and conscience. 
Voting must cease to be a perfunctory 
performance, and post-election reminis- 
cences of crooked deals must cease to be 
humorous. 

“The best form of government cannot 
exist in its purity over a bad people. You've 
got to have civic reform before you can 
have legislative enactments based on those 
geforms. In its last a is, regardless of 
constitutions, statutes court decisions, 
the law is the moral ‘Sentiment of each 
particular community. 


The Rind of the Melon 


Spurred to action by Marshall, the 
Indiz ana le -gislature has ratified the income 
tax, “resolved” in favor of direct election 
of United States senators, enacted an 
employers’ liability law,a@ corrupt-practices 
act, and a statute to g ip ablicns to cam- 
aign contributions, has authorized 
tie State Railroad ConfMission to regulate 
gates. But of these things the governor 
does not talk unless questioned, taking the 
view, perhaps, that they were all in the 
official day’s work and expected of him, or 
of the legislature working with him, by the 
people of the state. Let me give an idea of 
the kind of subject the governor of Indiana 
is pleased to talk about. Preferably it 
should be something with principle back of 
it—such as, for example, the note in his 
campaign addresses, that new legislation 
was not needed so much as enforcement of 
existing law. When he got a chance as 
governor he applied the doctrine. 

There was a Salons railroad with two 
hundred miles of track in the state of 
Indiana, which was sold at a master’s sale 
in the United States Court to a subsidiary 
corporation composed of men interested 
in the Chesapeake & Ohio Railroad. This 
company was capitalized at three million 


dollars—or fifteen thousand dollars a mile. 
The purchasers at the master’s sale con- 


veyed the road to this corporation, and 
immediately a mortgage of forty million 
dollars was placed upon it. By the terms 
of this mortgage certain of the bonds were 
to be turned over to the purchasers at the 
master’s sale in payment for the road. 
Governor Marshall got hold of these 


facts, and he didn’t like the transaction 
a bit. So he called in the attorney-general 


of the state and asked him if he couldn’t 
bring a suit to halt the scheme of over- 
capitalization. At the first interview the 
attorney-general repiied in the negative. 
Indiana had no law to prevent the organ- 
ization of the over-capitalized subsidiary 


corporation, and no law to prevent the sale 
of bonds ai any price whatsoever. But the 
governor contended that the corporate 
laws of Indiana were intended to be hon- 
estly administered; 

“that when a company is incorporated the 
capital stock should be paid in meal and 
malt at a fair market value and that bonds 
likewise should be sold at a fair market 


value.” Still the attorney-general was not 
convinced. 
“Well,” said the governor, ‘‘can you fix 


up some kind of a suit that will give me the 
opportunity to go up and down the state 
and talk about this deal in high finance?” 

The attorney-general saw no difficulty in 
that. But when he came the next day, 
after studying the law, he was ready to agree 
with the governor—to prepare a suit to 
oust the new corporation from the state. 
Accordingly the suit was filed. And with- 
out delay the attorney for the railroad 
called upon the governor. 

“Look here!” began the governor, “I’ve 
heard that some of your people have said 
down in Wall Street that a fine large melon 
is to be cut in Indiana. Well, I want to 
tell you that if there is any melon cut you 
fellows will get the rind.” 


Stretching the Constitution 


Then they got down to business. The 
governor dictated the terms of surrender. 
The capital stock was to be increased from 
three to five millions—and paid in in cash. 
The old mortgage was to be canceled and a 
new mortgage for thirty—instead of forty 
million dollars put upon the road, but with 
the specific proviso that none of the bonds 
should be sold for less than eighty cents on 
the dollar; that bonds should not be sold 
to directors or stockholders at a less sum 
than they could be sold upon the market; 
that no bonds were to be sold at all save for 
one of three purposes—first, improvement 
of the road; second, building additions 
thereto; third, paying for terminal facil- 
ities in C hicago; furthermore, that the 
stock in the terminal facilities was to go 
into the treasury of the Chesapeake & Ohio 
of Indiana, and become part of its assets; 
provided, further, that before any bonds 
were issued contracts should be let for 
terminal facilities, improvements or addi- 
tions, and the amount thereof be shown by 
the affidavit of the president of the road; 
and P. S.—no contract was to be made 
with any subsidiary corporation of the 
company. In other words, bonds were not 
to be sold for less than eighty cents on the 
dollar, and the money raised from the sale 
of bonds was to be used for improvements 
actually made. 

“That new mortgage,” said the governor, 
“‘is a model railroad mortgage.” For, you 
see, the railroad accepted the terms offered 
and the suit was dismissed. The effect of 
the contest and settlement was to disclose 
that the law in Indiana was sufficient to 
protect investors and to demand of corpo- 
rations that their capital stock be fully paid 
in; that their bonds must not be sold at 
less than the market value, and that the 
money realized from bond sales must be 
used for corporate purposes. 

It is related of Marshall that, when the 
schools opened in September, he would 
take his station at a point where the chil- 
dren passed, and select a boy here and 
a girl there who were in need of clothing 
or whose appearance indicated that their 
parents could not afford to purchase their 
school books. These children invariably 
reappeared at school in warm clothing and 
with textbooks—like the other children. 
*‘Just one of Tom Marshall's notions,”’ his 
neighbors said. It was the notion of a 
warm-hearted, generous man, who wished 
to help the helpless about him. But it is 
not on record that Governor Marshall has 
proposed free textbooks for all school chil- 
dren, the state to bear the expense. 

Again: In his speech accepting the 
Democratic nomination for vice-president 
he did not hesitate to say: “If it be im- 
possible to restore this Republic to its 
ancient ideals, which I do not believe, and 
] must make the ultimate choice between 
the paternalism of the few and the social- 
ism of the many, count me and my house 
with the throbbing heart of humanity.” 
Here, also, is the good-hearted Marshall. 

In the writer’s humble opinion, however, 
fine phrases, even in the mouth of an hon- 
est, sincere man, do not necessarily mean 


the law contemplated | 
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Send for 
our Sunshine 
“ Revelation-Box” 


Send us your name and address 


for postage only and you will receive this box, free, by return 


mail. 
* Taste-Box,” containing five kinds. 
postpeid 


please. 


joose-Wres Biscur Company 


Bakers of Sunshine Biscuits 


fii! 


ever tasted. 
deliciously crispy; 
with crisp walls and creamy centers 
that melt in the mouth; chocolate cream 
biscuits that are as good as they sound, 
and other dainties. 


with 


Or, if you prefer, send a postal for the Sunshine 
Free and 


Send the name of your grocer, 


THE SATURDAY 
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We want to send you this 
Sunshine “Revelation-Box”— 
14 kinds of biscuit bonbons, 
different from anything you 
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wafer sticks 
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, relief to those who are suffering from social 


> | matter of fact, 


abuses. Therefore the social and indus- 
trial planks in the Progressive platform 
were pressed upon Governor Marshall's 
attention. 

“All good in their way,”’ admitted the 
governor, “but how are you going to get 
them under our form of government?” 

“The Progressive leaders propose to 
amend the Constitution, if necessary.” 

The governor shook his head. Something 
reminded me of one of his speeches, de- 
livered after the United States Supreme 
Court handed down its decision in the 
Standard Oil case. 

“Governor, you have said publicly, 
haven't you, that the Supreme Ceurt read 
the word ‘reasonable’ into the Sherman 


“T have—and I say so now.” And the 
governor explained his interpretation of 
the decision at length. 


| Anti-Trust Law?” 


“Then the Supreme Court, in your opin- | 


ion, amended an act of Congress?” 
“*In effect, yes,”’ the governor replied. 
“In construing the commerce clause of 
the Constitution, the Supreme Court, as a 
has been stretching the 


| Constitution for years, hasn’t it?” 


Pry jae perhaps, but not with any 
degree of violence certainly,” corrected the 
governor. 

“‘Isn’t it better—-better for the courts 
for the people to amend their Constitution 
than for the Supreme Court to amend it?” 

“Under Article V the people have the 
right and the power, and are given the 
machinery to amend the Constitution,” 


| said Governor Marshall. 


‘| school of political thought. 


| revenue only with no hedging. 


Marshall is the product of the party 
caucus—which speaks mighty well for the 
much-maligned caucus system. Johnson 
is the product of the direct primary. Mar- 
shall belongs to the early Jeffersonian 
Johnson was 
so much ahead of his party that he left it 
behind. Marshall has four planks in his 
own National platform—tariff for revenue 
only, economy in public expenditures, 
preservation of the rights of the states, and 
enforcement of the law. Johnson was 


working out the Progressive program in | 


California before the new party 


was | 


| formed. Marshall would control the trusts | 
| through the threat of forfeiture of their | 


corporate charters by the state and by 
legislation—in the states—against inter- 
locking directorates. Johnson would regu- 
late Big Business by Federal commission, 
as the railroads are regulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. If left to 
himself, Marshall would advocate tariif for 
Johnson 
would war on special privilege but would 


retain the principle of protection. Marshall | 


believes that ‘‘the world is governed too 
much.” Johnson has no fear of increasing 
the agencies of government so long as these 


agencies spring from and are responsive to 


the American people. 


Postal Problems 


eas of government ownership 
of express companies look at the advan- 
tages that are to be gained by government 
operation of these enterprises, but overlook 
some of the adverse circumstances which 
are of greatimportance. The large increase 
in the expense of operating express com- 
panies under government ownership is a 
factor that should be carefully taken into 
consideration by those who anticipate a 
tremendous reduction in rates as a result 
of government ownership of the express 
companies. 

In view of the fact that all service per- 


‘ormed for the Government costs. more | 
practically than service performed for pri- | 
| vate enterprises, it is doubtful whether | 
government ownership would, on the whole, | 


result in any lower cost of service. 
Whatever a man’s views as to the desir- 


ability of government ownership of express | 


companies, there should not be in that 
respect any reason why he should disap- 


prove of the extension of our present postal | 


service in the handling of fourth-class 
matter. The total routes covered by the 
express companies aggregate approximately 
258,000 miles, while the mail routes cover 
435,000 miles, not including over 1,000,000 
miles of rural routes. If the express com- 


panies were taken over today and their 
operation continued under the present 
organization until the system could be 
amalgamated with the Post-Office Depart- 
ment there would still be 177,000 miles of 
post routes without the parcel service. 
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Time — Ready cooked — instantly 
available for preparing many 
dishes, 

Trouble—No inconvenience —no 
soaking—no picking—no boiling— 

Money — Nothing but fish—no 

—no waste—no spoilage — 

B. & M. Fish Flakes are caught in the deep 

cold sea waters—cleaned—cooked—slightly 

salted—placed in parchment lined con- 
tainers—Not a speck of preservative used. 


Burnham & Morrill 
Fish Flakes 


10c—SIZES—15¢ 


(Lxcept in Far West) 


Choicest parts of the fish that delight every member 
of the family and can be used for almost countless 
ways of preparation, but they are certainly good in 


Codfish Balle Creamed Fish 
Fish Hash Fish Chowder 


Try one tin of B. & M. Fish Plakes—your grocer will 
gladly endorse and supply it. Hf he is out of it, mail us 10 
and we will send you a full size 10c tin, all charges prepaid 

Free Book of Recipes — Written by the eciter of 

Boston Cooking School Magazine, sent on request 
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photo-illustra 
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Why be an employee when a small capital 
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will be sufficient to start you in business? 
Experience is not necessary. Write for our 
plan. Weare a large manufacturing corpo 


ration, doing business all over the world. 


KELLER MFG. CO., 2045 Allegheny Ave., Phila., Pa 















Sew Anything 


Leather, Canvas, shoes, harness, sad 
dies, buggy tops, etc. Any material, any thickness 
. flyers’ wonderful Sewing Awl makes lockstitch, neat 

ick, easy See that reel It keeps the tensior 
taht AGENTS WANTED. Big money 


C.A.MYERS CO.,6378 Lexington Ave., Chicago, Tl! 








Pin Money 


If you haven't all you need, we 
can supply you. We are estab- 
lishing subscription agencies for 
The Saturday Evening Post and 
The Ladies’ Home Journal in 
every section of the country. 
We pay salary and commission. 
If you can give us all or a part of 
your time, send a line of inquiry. 
Agency Division 
The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphi 
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** erode’? and **Harvard Mil/s’’ 


(Hand 


Finished) Underwear 


DURING THE ENTIRE WEEK 
BEGINNING MONDAY, OCTOBER 14th 


“So stately a) 
> his form, An Underwear Demonstration 


And so lovely 





her face AT ALL DEALERS 
That ; 
a — Calculated to Convince Every Woman of Underwear 


Such a galliard 


li Excellence which she cannot afford to ignore. 
id grace. 


Millions of wearers already attest to the Unvarying 
Excellence and the Superiority of these Brands. 

All previous conclusions as to what constitute: 
Underwear Perfections must be set aside 

Asingle glanceat the Manifold Varieties, the Beauty 
of Fabric, the Perfection of Finish, the Wide Range 
of Shapes will be most Convincing. 


ay 


| See the window display. See the counter display 
Read detailed description mailed by your dealer 


Make up your list of needs, visit the store and 
make your selection of 


Vests, Drawers, Tights and Union Suits 
FOR WOMEN AND CHILDREN 












Famous 
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| 
Like the stories of the {| 
Cy . Sweethearts | 


famous sweethearts of 


1 
romance and history, 


Nabisco Sugar Wafers in these Two Excellent Brands. 
always delight. Their Zealous salespeople will be pleased to show you 
é ° | 7 


fragile goodness imparts | Underwear which is the Acme of Comfort, embody 

6 ‘mite ahaein, Gn eee ing every Luxury:—underwear which fora quarter of a 
form of dessert. In ten century has been constantly imitated but never equalled. 
cent tins, also in twenty- 
five cent tins. 





Look for dealers’ announcement in the leading daily 
apers during the Underwear Selling Week. 
pap 
CHOCOLATE TOKENS If you cannot secure at you Dealer's, write for information a 
of ° ‘ rt lars to Depa rent 4 
Another exquisite dessert confe: —_— 
tion—chocolate coated } 


FE. I 
NATIONAL Biscuit | | Lord & laylor 
COMPANY | Wholesale Distributors New York 
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What is worth more than dollars and cents 


to any boy is a sense of responsibility, initiative and accuracy, for 
largely on these three qualities will be built his success in later life. 


Herbert Florer, the son of Professor Florer of the University of Michigan, sells The Saturday Evening 
Post in Ann Arbor. His father encourages him to do so because he realizes that the boy’s profit in 


dollars and cents is only the least of the benefits he derives. A short time ago we wrote to Professor 


Florer; in part he replied 


“Recently in an address | mentioned the 
great work being done by The Saturday Even- 
ing Post tor the lads of America. There is no 
doubt that the *P.J Game’:is a vital part of 
their education. ‘The boys are taught the value 
of money ; they learn with surprising quickness 
how to read the character of the men they meet. 
This association with men furthers their own 
independent individuality. They soon find out 
that manliness is a winning quality, that a 
generous smile is an asset, and that willing- 








as follows: 


ness to work is recognized by the * big men.” 

“In this day of ameien for a so-called 
practical education, it is interesting to know 
that the boys’ only desire is not to work onl 
with the hands, but also to know the WHAT, 
the HOW, and the WHY of things. 

“ The P.J Game teaches them to observe the 
WHAT, to ascertain the HOW, and to appre 
ciate the WHY It teaches them to think, to 
act, and therefore prepares them to become 
the useful citizens of tomorrow.” 


This is Professor Florer’s message to the parents of our American boys. Many 
have already read the real character of our work with boys, and although gener 
ously endowed with this world’s goods have encouraged their sons to sell The Post 


Herbert Plover, P-) Boy and sou of for the training it affords them. False pride alone can prompt a father or a mother 
on a to prevent the boy from doing so FOR APPEARANCE’S SAKE, for of our thirty 
thousand juvenile salesmen, many are sons of wealthy parents, members of well-known and honored families. The 
fashioned idea that it is undignified to sell magazines is rapidly passing away; in its place we find a wholesome 
appreciation of its benefits to the boy—in a coinage of far greater value than dollars and cent 


Let us tell you how an army of red-blooded boys like Herbert Florer are earning the r own money, how they 


are thereby gaining a sense of the real worth of a dollar, how they are de 
1ow they are fitting themselves for a larger and better citizenship 


Address your letter to the 


ping in responsibility and initiative 








Sales Division The Curtis P ublishing Company Philadelphia, Penna. 


Home of Professor Florer 
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As small as your note book and tells the story better. 
The Vest Pocket 


KODAK 


A miniature Kodak, so capable that it will convince the experienced amateur, 
so simple that it will appeal to the novice. So flat and smooth and small that it 
will go readily into a vest pocket, yes, and dainty enough for milady’s hand bag. 


And the Vest Pocket Kodak is efficient. It is small, almost tiny, but the carefully selected 
, 





meniscus achromatic lens insures good work; the Kodak Ball Bearing shutter with iris diaphragm stops 
and Auto-time Scale gives it a scope and range not found except in the highest grade cameras. Loads 
in daylight with Kodak film cartridges for eight exposures. Having a fixed focus it is always ready for quick work. Has reversible brilliant finder. 
Made of metal with lustrous black finish. Right in every detail of design and construction. Pictures, 15 x 2% inches. Price $6.00. 


An important feature is that the quality of the work is so fine, the definition of the lens so perfect, that enlargements may be easily made to 
any reasonable size, and at small cost—to post card size (34 x §%), for instance, at 1§ cents. 
Kodak Catalogue, free at the dealers or by mail, 


EASTMAN KODAK CGO., 
ROCHESTER, N. Y., The Kodak City. 
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\ Let ‘Zhe General’ 
solve your Roofing , 
© problems this Fall- 
) and for all time. 












The “‘General’’ says: 


in figuring on the new roof or renewing an old one, be sure you get protection at th® right price. 
roll. This label is assurance that you are getting the best possible roofing at a reasonable price. Look for it.”’ 


7 . R fi 
es Certain-teed “Sines 











as wooden shingles and other kinds of roof- as well as rolls. Is adapted for residences, 
ing, and with every roll or bundle (3-ply) you bungalows and any style of building work. “How to Build for LESS Money.” 


GENERAL ROOFING MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


: General Resfing Largest Roofing and Building Paper Manufacturer in the World 
Building Payer Manubscturee York,Pa. E.St.Louis,[ll. Marseilles, {ll Minneapolis,Minn. SanFrancisco,Cal. Winnipeg,Man. London,England Hamburg, Germany 














‘Inspect your roofs now—don’t wait until Fall rains and Winter thaws notify you of your neglect. 


“*I have originated a method of standardizing roofing quality and value—the Certain-teed label pasted on every 


Durability 


This easy-to-lay, modern Certain-teed are entitled to a guarantee that it will last If your lumber, hardware or building 


ubber Roofing is not nearly so expensive 15 years. fade in artistic Rubber Shingles terial dealer doesn’t happen to handle roofing 
Ru R e y P y Made in a ¥ . bearing the Certain-teed label of quality send us 


his name. Write today for valuable book, BQ-7 





THE SATURDAY 


CHANGED NEW ENGLAND 


(Continued from Page 9) 


Mr. Wilson has been calm and contained. 
The ple have looked him over, have de- 
cided he will do, and have laid aside any 
further thought of the matter, gg 4 
fessionally, until election day. Mr. Wilson 
has been accepted as a thoroughly good 
nominee, who its in with the general Dem- 
ocratic scheme of things, and with the 

neral political scheme of things, as it has 
allen out, and all hands intend to give 
him a trial. 

But Mr. Wilson and Mr. Wilson’s man- 
agers and partisan Democrats must not 
delude themselves into thinking that the 
Democratic party is voting for Mr. Wilson 
because he is Mr. Wilson or for anything 
Mr. Wilson has said or may say. That is 
far from being the inciting motive. Mr. 
Wilson happens to be the medium at hand, 
placed in this conspicuous position by a 
chain of circumstances principally evolved 
and revolving about the person of William 
Jennings Bryan—the medium at hand for 
attaining what seems possible, a Demo- 
cratie victory at the polls. The great bulk 
of the Democrats in this country are not 
standing solidly behind Wilson because he 
is Wilson or because he represents anything 
in particular, but for the exact reason that 
they see a chance to win. They are not 
tearing any shingles off their houses to make 
bonfires in Wilson’s honor. They are 
calmly and quietly going about their busi- 
ness, with the set determination to vote for 
Wilson on election day and see how it all 
comes out. They are voting, or hope to be 
voting, the Democratic party back into 
power. And that is why they are united. 

There hasn’t been a campaign in this 
country in years when the ordinary run of 
people have been so calm and unemotional 
about it all. To be sure, there is an element 
of noise about the progress of Roosevelt; 
but that comes from regular, noisy persons, 
a small proportion of the voting population 
of this country. As for the rest, they are 
quiet and self-contained, agree pretty well 
on what is going to happen, and have put it 
by as something to be done and not shouted 
about. The campaign may warm up in 
October, but it isn’t likely to get much 
warmer at that. There is no excitement 
and no concern. The result is about as 
near a foregone conclusion as anything 
politically can be, and there is no occasion 
for worrying about it, or tearing hair, or 
shouting on street corners, or getting all 
fussed up. That is the way the greater 
portion of the people feel about it all. 
Maybe that is why Mr. Wilson was sent 
out to stir them up. 


The Making of an Optimist 


When one comes to consider New Eng- 
tand one meets with exactly the conditions 
outlined above. Usually and for years 
New England has been written about and 
talked about as the normal and non- 
feverish end of this politically hectic coun- 
try. It has been a sort of a tradition. The 
New Englanders have talked themselves 
into believing they are conservative, and 
they also talked the rest of the country into 
thinking the same way about them. Mean- 
time New England has been getting radi- 
cal and getting Democratic here and there. 
The New England folks of the old régime 
didn’t talk about that much. They were 
sort of ashamed of it. They boasted val- 
iantly of their rock-ribbed Republicanism 
and kept quiet about the radical demonstra- 
tions in the ranks, just as a very respecta- 
ble family keeps quiet about an erring son 
or a scandal or other skeleton. 

They wouldn’t admit it. It was some- 
thing to be secluded from public gaze, to be 
hidden in the garret or the cellar. It was 
reprehensible and not in conformity with 
New England standards. Still it was there. 
It did exist. And it still does. The truth 
of it is that Massachusetts—-stern and 
rock-bound Massachusetts—to say nothing 
of several cther stern and rock-bound New 
England states, is about as radical as any 
other state—more so in spots—and the 
further truth of it is that that fact will be 
demonstrated on election day. 

That little affair in Vermont, where prac- 
tically after a month’s campaign the Roose- 
velt candidate for governor received fifteen 
thousand votes, fifteen thousand Vermont 
Republican votes, gives pertinence to what 
I am saying. Also there are a few lessons 
to be drawn from the state election in 
Maine. Without wasting time by going 


into particulars, let me say that any old- 
line Republican who can get any comfort 
out of those two events is a real optimist. 
Of course, if Mr. Taft can hold every vote 
in Vermont that the regular Republican 
candidate for governor received, Mr. Taft 
will carry Vermont. 
Taft will carry Vermont. 
sible. And it may be that a good many 
Republicans who voted for the regular Re- 
yublican state ticket will vote for Roosevelt. 

hat is quite possible, on the political other 
hand. Likewise, there is that little con- 
tingency of regular Republicans voting for 
Wilson to beat Roosevelt in the state. Do 
not overlook that. 

Just to be generous about it, suppose we 
say Mr. Taft will carry Vermont. Let us 
be optimistic ourselves. Therefore put it 
down this way: Mr. Taft will carry Ver- 
mont—perhaps. Then let us make a list 
of the other states in New England, as fol- 
lows: Maine, New Hampshire, Connecticut, 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island. Will some 
gentleman kindly step forward and point 
out which of these other hard-shelled 
Republican states Mr. Taft will carry? 
Remember, generously and with the kind- 
est feelings we have set Vermont apart for 
Mr. Taft. He may not get Vermont, of 
course, but let that pass. We have set 
Vermont aside. Now, then, which of the 
others will he carry? Quickly, please; your 
answer. This is rock-ribbed Republican 
New England, you know, and it should be 
very easy to point out the states that will 
go Republican this fall. 


Facts for the Figurer 


Massachusetts, ventures the prognosti- 
cator on my left. Ah, yes—Massachu- 
setts! Massachusetts in 1908 cast 266,000 
Republican votes, roundly, and 156,000 
Democratic votes. This same state, in the 
election for governor in 1911, cast 215,000 
Democratic votes and 207,000 Republican 
votes. And in 1904 Massachusetts cast 
165,000 Democratic votes, and 156,000 in 
1900. Meantime the Republican vote 
ranged from 238,000 in 1900 to 257,000 in 
1904. Meantime, also, in the fight in the 
Republican party last spring, Roosevelt 
and Taft divided the delegates to Chicago. 

There is no doubt that many, very many, 
regular Republicans in Massachusetts in- 
tend to vote for Wilson on the regulation 
Roosevelt-elimination formula. But sup- 
posing none do. Then, on the basis of the 
very best obtainable information, Roose- 
velt and Taft will divide the Republican 
vote, which may be 275,000, say, or about 
that. That will give each of them about 
137,500 votes. And the rock-bottom Dem- 
ocratic vote, which is practically solid 
behind Wilson, is 155,000, or thereabouts, 
in presidential contests under old condi- 
tions. But Wilson will get an added vote 
from Taft Republicans, and Taft will get 
some Democrats. The Wilson Republicans 
will outnumber the Taft Democrats, and, 
just as a guess, the state will round up on 
the morning after election like this: Wilson 
first, Roosevelt second, Taft third. Of 
course it may come about the other way, 
with Taft second and Roosevelt third, but 
it isn’t at all likely it will turn out any way 
except with Wilson first, which is the main 
point anyhow. 

They mixed it up in Maine on their fight 
for governor in a way that gives any kind 
of a figurer almost any kind of a chance he 
waits. There are so many things to he 
proved that a reasonably industrious figurer 
is bound to get a headache. Basically, how- 
ever, here is what happened. The Roose- 
velt men and the regular Republicans 
declared a truce and worked together, as 

tepublicans, for their state ticket. They 
won 70,928 to 67,905 for the Democrats 
The Democrats expected more, but what 
they expected and what they received are 
two different matters. On the merning 


after election the Republican party split. 


There will be three electoral tickets in 
Maine this fall—Taft, Roosevelt and Wil- 
son. The Democrats are well together. 


There is a strong Roosevelt element in 
Maine. Split those 70,928 any reasonable 
way you like between Taft and Roosevelt, 
and it will be observed that Mr. Wilson has 
a very choice position in Maine and proba- 
bly will get the electors, especially as the 
Democrats, it is said, will continue solidly 
for him, and not a few regular Republicans 
will vote for him. 


It may be that Mr. | 
It is quite pos- | 
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| One thorough application of Dri-Foot will 
keep your shoes waterproof for the season 
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Smart Clothes 


“58 years of 
knowing how’”’ 


Booklet free upon request 


THE STEIN-BLOCH COMPANY 
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THE SATURDA 


| Toilet Refinement 
and Mouth Health 


The former suggests, the 
latter demands, the twice- 
daily use of the 


bitdig 


“A Clean Tooth Never Decays’ 


It is the one tooth brush that doesn’t shirk 
its work because it can’t. It is built to clan 
the teeth; its scientifically formed tufts pen- 
etrate to every hidden place, to every crevice, 
back of, in front of, and between the teeth. 
An ordinary flat-faced brush merely “‘touches 
the high spots.” But remember decay always 
starts in the obscure places, where the common 
brush doesn’t go. ‘That's why dentists and 
doctors recommend the Pro-phy-lac-tic. 
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"A CLEAN TOOTH NEVER DECAYS” 
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THE WORLD'S STANDARD TOOTH BRUSH. PRESERVES THE TEETH. — 


The curved handle of the Pro-phy-lac-tic (stiff or flexi- 
ble as you prefer) gives you access to every corner 
of the mouth, particularly the back teeth, which are 
usually so hard to reach properly. 

The Pro-phy-lac-tic saves your gums 

as well as your teeth. 


Write for FREE Book— 
Most Interesting 


You hang up the Pro-phy- 
lac-tic; it dries quickly, is 
ebsolutely sanitary The 
indiviiual yellow box pro 
tects against handling 
Adult's, youth's and child's 
sizes, hard, medium and soft 
bristle textures f not at 
your dealer's, we will sup 
ply direct 


Every Pro-phy-lac-tic 

guaranteed; we replace 

Uf defectwe. 

Florence Mfg. Co. 

32 Pine St., Northampton 
(Florence Sta.) Mass. 

Sele Mathers of Pro-phy-lac-tic Testh, % 

Hair, Military and Hand Brushes 
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You Will Need Extra Money 


Next December 


OW is the time to make ready. _ By giving us a few hours each 

week—as much as you wish—you can earn all the money you 

need for the Christmas season. In your own town there are doubtless 

hundreds of persons who will subscribe to one or more of our publica- 

tions before the first of the year. If you will act as our representative 

during your spare time, secure these subscriptions for us, and forward 
them to us, we will recompense you liberally. 


Many men and women are earning from $3.00 
to $15.00 a week in this way. At this rate 
your earnings before December should be suffi- 
cient to take care of your Christmas expenses. 


lf you decide to accept this offer we will take a personal interest in your suc- 
cess and give you every assistance in our power. In previous years thou- 
sands of persons have acted for us during the before-Christmas period, 
and have found the work most agreeable and remunerative. Address 


your letter to the AGENCY DIVISION 


The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 
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Then there is New Hampshire. For years 
and years New Hampshire was a state 
where the Democrats nipped and the Re- 
publicans tucked, and the elections were a 
matter of a few thousand votes either way. 
They worked their politics in that state on 
a closer margin than in almost any other. 
Things brightened for the Republicans in 
the free-silver campaigns, but of late years 
a progressive Repub ican element, pro- 
testing against railroad domination of state 
polities and supported by many of the 
younger and more vigorous Republicans, 
has had a deal to say in the politics there. 
The old guard held the state steady for 
Taft in the pre-convention fight, but there 
are between 35,000 and 40,000 Democrats 
in that state who have a habit of standing 
without being hitched, and they are reason- 
ably well banked up behind Wilson, with 
that same for-Wilson element among the 
regular Republicans. Except in the Bryan 
and Roosevelt years, the Republican vote 
in New Hampshire has ranged along be- 
tween 40,000 and 45,000. So there you are. 
If Wilson holds most of his 35,000 and gets 
some regular Republicans, as he will, and 
Taft and Roosevelt divide the Republican 
40,000 or 45,000, it is quite apparent what 
will happen in oy Hampshire. 

Without going into figures in Connecti- 
cut, which has = Republican on presi- 
dential and gubernatorial elections since 
1896 until 1910, when they elected a Demo- 
cratic governor, they told me in that state 
of enrolled Roosevelt organizations in the 
various cities and villages that mean, inevi- 
tably, if the men enrolled vote for Roose- 
velt, that Wilson will carry the state. For 
example, there was in New London an 
organization of enrolled Bull-Moosers of 
almost five hundred, and one in Bridgeport 
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of more than eighteen hundred on Septem- 
ber fifteenth. If this proportion continues 
in the other parts of the state, as itis claimed 
it does, Mr. Wilson will add Connecticut to 
his string. 

They turn out quite a number of Demo- 
cratic governors in Rhode Island, although 
the state has been consistently Republican 
in national elections since 1872. Old-line 
Republicans say they are sure Rhode 
Island will go for Mr. Taft. Maybe it will. 
Still, there are a lot of factories in Rhode 
Island and, unless the men who work in 
Rhede Island factories are different from 
those elsewhere, Roosevelt will have a big 
vote in that state. The state isn’t so sure 
for Taft as the Taft men affect to believe, 
but give them the benefit of their claim. 
Only do not be disappointed if Colonel 
Roosevelt gets a whole heap of support up 
there, or if Mr. Wilson should slip in and 
grab those three electoral votes. 

Viewed from any angle discernible in 
late September, Wilson has by far the bet- 
ter of it in New England. Whatever en- 
thusiasm there is for Roosevelt, the Wilson 
movement is 2 coldly calculated, business- 
like affair, based on the good chance of 
winning and the desire for revenge and 
retaliation. Undoubtedly some Demo- 
crats in Massachusetts, in Boston, will vote 
for Taft, and some Democrats elsewhere 
may do so, but undoubtedly again many 
Republicans will vote for Wilson. In 
several of these states the regular Repub- 
lican leaders, seeing how hopeless the na- 
tional proposition is, are exerting all their 
efforts to win the legislatures and the state 
tickets and have resigned themselves to the 
loss of the national ticket, which, in some 
instances, didn’t take a very high quality 
of resignation at that. 


Sense and Nonsense 


Black Sheep 


OL. ADAM HARMON, of Savannah, 

says that when he was a boy the pastor 
of a negro church in his neighborhood was 
detected in the act of embracing a comely 
sister of the congregation behind the church 
door one night after service. The deacons 
promptly convened in extraordinary session 
and had the preacher up on a charge of 
unbecoming and unpastoral conduct. 

The accused was at no loss for a defense. 
He stated—and proved his claim by the 
Scriptures—that a pastor was a shepherd 
and the members of the congregation were 
his sheep. Even the Apostles were often 
depicted as shepherds holding lambs in 
their protecting arms. 

“Dis yere young lady,” he added, 


| one ob my lam’s; and wen I takes her into 


| as spokesman of the tribunal, 


my arms I was jes’ obeyin’ de Good Book.” 

Seemingly there was no answering such 
an argument as that. The deacons put their 
heads together and voted unanimously to 
acquit the preacher. 

“But,” added the aged darky who acted 
“de bred- 
derin’ would reques’ dat de nex’ time you 
feels de desire comin’ over you to tek one 
ob de lam’s ob dis flock in yore arms, dat 
you tek a ram-lam’!” 


Unpatriotic Spiggotties 


ERALD HIGGINS, of Missoula, Mon- 

tana’s champion long-distance traveler, 
was sitting in a café in Havana one even- 
ing last spring, listening to a native band 
giving a concert. 

The band undertook to play a medley. 
They rendered the Cuban national hymn 
and thera was loud applause. Several 
popular airs followed and then the musician 
struck into the opening bars of There’ll be 
a Hot Time in the Old Town Tonight! 

Instantly an Irishman from the States, 
who was sitting at the table next to Higgins, 
rose unsteadily to his feet, removed his hat 
and looked about him. Nobody else had 
removed 

“Stand up, you blamed Spiggotties!” 
roared the Irishman. “Stand up and 


| salute the song that set you free!” 


Canned Stripes 


i R in building supplies in an 
Arkansas city received this letter 
lately from a small interior town: 
“deer Sir— Pleas send me enough striped 
paint in a can to make a barber pole fur my 
shop. It should be red and white paint.” 


Officially Designated 


N A WAGER ayoung woman connected 
with the chorus of a theater in Chicago 
undertook to walk a mile along State 
Street, in the middle of the afternoon, 
while dressed as a college youth. Before 
she had gone two blocks an elderly police- 
man spotted her disguise and, according to 
Drury Underwood, put her under arrest. 
He took her to the station house, heard 
her tearful story, lodged her in the deten- 
tion room and went to the front room to 
make a report. 
“Loot,” he said, addressing the man on 
the desk, “I wish to report that I have an 
actress downstairs in citizen’s clothes!” 


Only One in Doubt 


N THE early days of the Christian 

church it was sometimes called the 
Campbellite church, after its founder. A 
prominent clergyman of the new faith 
journeyed one Saturday night from his 
home in Louisville to a small interior 
town in Kentucky, to preach the follow- 
ing morning for a young and struggling 
congregation. 

An old darky met him at the train upon 
his arrival, relieved him of his hand baggage 
and started to lead him to the only hotel 
in the town. 

“Uncle,” said the clergyman, peering 
through the darkness, “‘is the Christian 
church beg om round here?” 

“La boss!” said the old negro, “I 
reckins a ’s all Christian churches— unless 
‘tis dat dere litthe Campbellite church 
down yonder on‘de back street!" 


Mental Suggestion 


VAUDEVILLE actor took his wife to 

the shores of the Shrewsbury River, in 
New Jersey, for the summer vacation. The 
bathing was good and the husband under- 
took to teach his wife how to swim. She 
did not prove an apt pupil. 

Waistdeep in the water, he worked over 
her for a long, hard hour. Finally the lady 
mustered courage to take both her feet off 
the bottom at once and make a splashing, 
wallowing stroke or two. 

“Work your arms!” he yelled. 

“T am!” she gas 

“Kick with your legs!”” he commanded. 

“I’m kicking!” she said; and then, as 
her head inevitably went under, she 
gurgled: “ What shall I do now?” 

“Try to think of some prominent fish!” 
he said. 
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There is one overcoat which 
will make you look like you 
want to look—Get it! It’s 


THELSYSTEM 


Out of the hundreds of thousands of Overcoats being displayed 
in America today, there is one that will serve your purpose, suit 
your personality and fit your figure as it has never been fitted be- 
fore. You'll never be satisfied with a hit-or-miss, hastily thrown 
together garment. Why even consider it? You want more 
» than a splash of style and a dash of quality. Wear the most 


delightfully styled Overcoat in the land—The L System. 











You will find it tailored as only a 
handful of tailors can tailor—with 
every feature cunningly rounded out. 

You'll find it in your own town— 
in a genteel establishment where 
selling overcoats is an art and where 
customers are friends. 





You can choose it from among 
hundreds of .beautiful patterns and 
from among ten to thirty models. 

You'll find the fabric as soft and as 
pure, as if you were to walk among a 
flock of sheep and stroke their backs. 





You'll have an Overcoat which 
will ‘strike home” whether you're 
in Montreal or Monterey, Portland, 
Maine, or Portland, Oregon, for 
The L System Overcoat cannot be 
outdone. It is as perfect as human 
skill and ingenuity can make it. 
Priced from $18.00 to $65.00. 

Don't overlook The L. System 
Overcoat Week. It was planned 
expressly for you, and every other 
young man who in his heart craves 
dress distinction. 


H. M. LINDENTHAL & SONS 
STYLE ORIGINATORS 
Chicago u ft prea tereee 


d 2k jor 
Mayfair 7 L System Magazine 
= New York Montreal Boston 
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we Knows That OCCIDENT is : : Every S Sack is : aoe to make 


a “Repeater.” 

It is the experience of OCCIDENT Grocers 
that the housewife who tries one sack’ of OCCIDENT 
Flour never goes back to the old kind. 

The grocer also knows that-OCCIDENT is The 
High Quality Flour and it helps his reputation as a good 
grocer to sell highest quality products. Moreover 
he does not have to merely the housewife 
good results with OCCIDENT Flour. Hecan 
not simply the flour but all the baking results. 
insures satisfied customers. 











an 


est Class Hotel Orders 
y/ OCCIDENT Flour— 


because it makes delicious, sweet- crusted 
French bread and rolls. And they keep their 
& p crisp goodness longer than any other he can 
a bake. Business. men and mothers would 
bread, biscuit and rolls made from OCCIDENT 
amd iff w the facts about flour. The amount and quality 
dekasill | what detiresine the focd value of the four. OCCIDENT Flour 
is made exclusively from First Choice of the hard, glutinous Spring wheats of 
North Dakota--the most nutritious bread wheats grown. Bread made from 
OCCIDENT Flour is the cleanest, best balanced, muscle-building and energy- 
producing food you can eat. It is also the most economical. 


The Health of Every Family is Bettered by OCCIDENT Bread 
and Every Housewife Can Try OCCIDENT Flour At Our Risk. 


Russell-Miller Milling Company 
Minneapolis, U. S. A. 


Send for the OCCIDENT Booklet, “Better Baking”’ 


e Chef in the High- 





Better Bread, Biscuit, Cake, and 


Pastry —— and more of it to the sack than any other flour —she to 
be the sole judge—or the price of the flour is refunded without 

The housewife who uses OCCIDENT Flour finds that 
her bread keeps fresh and moist and retains its sweet flavor longer 
than other bread. She can therefore bake a double batch and save 
the work and fuel expense of several baking days each month. 


The reason OCCIDENT Bread stays fresh so long is because 
OCCIDENT is an absolutely clean flour. Every wheat kernel is 
washed and scoured free from dirt by special machinery and the 
OCCIDENT purifying processes take out every speck and bit of 
fibre. The cleaner the flour the longer the bread keeps fresh. 
Every: housewife can prove this for herself by simply trying — 


Guaranteed 
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Costs omg Se es oe 
—Worth It » 


OCCIDENT ‘$ 
costs only afew . _ 
cents more per & 4 
sack than other : 
flour, but every | 
sack is guar- 
anteed to give > # 
you more and | 
better bread. 
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SAUCES 


~ Holder Top 
Shaving Stick 


Your fingers don’t touch the soap, not 
even when you are using up the last quar- 
ter-inch of the stick. That is one point 
of its convenience. Another is that when 





you set the stick down it will stand firm 
and steady on its metal base, without top- 
pling. How much these two points mean 
every shaver understands. 

And with all this convenience there is the same thick, 


creamy, soothing lather that has made Williams’ Shaving 
Soap famous through three-quarters of a century. 


Four forms of the same good quality: 
Williams’ Shaving Stick "%ss¢y%" Wien Shasing Sieh 
Williams’ Holder Top Shaving Stick 
Williams’ Shaving Powder Minss¢s°"" 
Williams’ Shaving Cream (in tubes) 


SPECIAL OFFER 


A liberal sample of either Williams’ Shaving 
Stick, Shaving Powder, Shaving Cream, Jerse 
Cream Toilet Soap, Violet Talc Powder or 
Dental Cream, sent for 4 cents in stamps, post 
paid, or all six articles in neat combination 


package for 24 cents in stamps. 


Address The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. A, Glastonbury, Conn. 





